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Tulsa, an entrancingly beautiful city, so clean that 
it seems as if it had been built only yesterday, is 
located in the northeastern section of Oklahoma. A 
city whose progress has been so rapid that many 
residents now living and active in business life can 
remember when Indian teepees were spattered color- 
fully over the grazing lands on which great sky- 
scrapers have been built towering almost into the 
fleecy clouds. 

Its strategic location as the hub of the mammoth 
oil and gas fields of the Southwest, has contributed 
much to Tulsa’s rapid progress. 

To keep pace with Tulsa’s rapid industrial expan- 
sion and growth in population, the City Administra- 
tion has wisely planned an adequate and efficient 
water department, and placed at its head an experi- 
enced commissioner. Sparkling spring water, a supply 
enough for a city of more than three times its size, is 
obtained from Lake Spavinaw. The twin reservoirs, 
Mohawk and Sequoyah Lakes, hold sufficient supply 
of water to last Tulsa 90 days. The pure Spavinaw 
water is made doubly pure at the city pump station 
and filtration plant before it is distributed through 
the many miles of water mains. 


As in many other progressive municipalities 
Pittsburgh Water Meters are in use in Tulsa. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CoO. 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 


MAIN OFFICES PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Public Works and P lanning 


New Conditions for 
Grants for PWA Projects 


HE following analysis of the present 
situation was sent to members of 
the American Society of Municipal 

Engineers and the International Associa- 
tion of Public Works Officials by the 
Joint Secretariat of these organizations on 
\ugust 14: 

Extremely significant changes in the 
basis of making Federal grants for PWA 
projects were announced verbally by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in a press conference held 
at the White House last month. Although 
no executive order has yet been issued, 
the President’s statement was that every 
cent of the Federal grant must go to 
wages paid the workers taken off the 
relief rolls. The grant will not neces- 
sarily be, therefore, 45 per cent of a 
project’s cost, but will vary from project 
to project, depending on the proportion 
of the cost that goes to relief labor, with 
15 per cent as a maximum. However, 
the President also said that a city might 
go outside its borders to obtain from 
neighboring relief rolls some of the skilled 
labor it needs. 

Those at the conference first got the 
impression that the requirement pre- 
viously announced that PWA _ projects 
must utilize a high percentage of relief 
labor was being modified to make it 
possible for projects to be approved even 
though the relief labor to be employed 
would be relatively low. It must be re- 
membered, however, that on the average 
PWA project, only about 30-35 per cent 
of the cost goes to direct labor on the site. 
Accordingly, the maximum grant this 
average project could receive would be 
likewise 30-35 per cent. The number of 
workmen not taken from the relief rolls 
would operate to reduce the grant below 
this figure. 

In the absence of any executive order 
at the moment, we can only speculate as 
to how this policy can be administrated. 
First, the amount of the grant might be 
computed from estimates of the relief and 
non-relief labor to be utilized, such an 
estimate to be submitted as part of the 
PWA application. In this event, the 
regulation would be more or less mean- 
ingless unless a way could be found to 
require a contractor to employ labor 
according to the pattern assumed in the 
engineer’s estimate. 

The second alternative is that the grant 
would be computed on the basis of the 
labor actually employed; that is, after 
the work had been performed. This 
would mean that the amount of the 
grant could not be more than roughly 


determined in advance, and consequently 
the economics of any project would be 
quite indeterminable until after it was 
completed. 


Offers for Allotments for 33° 
PWA Proje ts 
Following the approval of the Comp 
troller General, Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes announced that the Public 
Works Administration is sending out 
offers of allotments for 339 projects for 
which PWA assistance was made avail 


has 


able July 28 The allotments total 
$23,230,674, of which $21,713, 674 
covers grants, and $1,517,000 loans, 


under the Emergency Recovery Act which 
provides that 45 per cent of the cost of 
the project is made available as a grant 
from the Federal Government. 


Public Works: Stabilized 
or Stabilizer? 
aera to put public works on a 


stabilized basis or to regard them as 
a balance wheel for future business de- 
pressions is a question which public 
works engineers must make up their 
minds about now, says Frank W. Her- 
ring, editor of the Public Works Engi- 
neers’ News Letter. Most people, accord- 
ing to his editorial in this bulletin, have 
the impression that during the past five 
or six years an abnormally large amount 
of public improvement has been under- 
taken—that public works has been used 
as a balance wheel. In reality, however, 
says Mr. Herring, “we have fallen short 
of achieving even public works stability.” 

Figures he quotes prove the statement. 
During the five years prior to 1930 the 
average national volume of public works 
was about three billion dollars a year. 
The five years following 1930 averaged 
only a little more than two billion. The 
year 1935, which was the most active 
year since the depression, had a volume 
of about 21% billion dollars. Large Fed- 
eral expenditures have been made, but 
local and state funds, which normally 
provide the bulk of public works, have 
almost dried up. Employment figures tell 
the same story, he points out. The em- 
ployment that can be credited to the 
present level of public works expenditures 
is high, but back in 1927 and 1928 there 
were millions employed on public works 
for whom public works represented their 
normal occupation. 

Stabilization of public works has a 
powerful argument in its favor, Mr. Her- 
ring believes, since it would mean that 
in future depressions the public works 
field at least, by keeping its own men em- 
ployed and its own activities undiminished, 
could refrain from adding to the defla- 
tionary forces. In order to bring about 
such stabilization, however, he says, the 


public works engineers must establish 
broadly conceived and thoroughly coordi- 
nated programs of public improvements 
for a five- or ten-year period. This, he 
emphasizes, “means carefully planned 
financial programs which will provide a 
credit margin sufficient to carry out the 
plans when tax revenues decline. The 
public must be informed as to the dire« 
tion of the effort and their support en 
gaged.” 


Forty-Seven Planning 
States 


yi LL of the 48 states except Delaware 
4 * have now embarked upon state plan 
ning by the establishment of a state plan 
inng board or commission, according to 
the most recent tabulation made by the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
Louisiana, which on June 30 created a 
state planning commission through legis- 
lative enactment, became the 47th state 
to provide for a planning agency. 

In 34 states, including Louisiana, state 
planning commissions exist through sta- 
tutory authority; in the other 13, they 
are governors’ commissions. Pennsylvania 
recently adopted legislation changing its 


governor-created planning commission 
into a planning board established by 


legislative enactment. 

In addition to the usual sections relat- 
ing to research, inventory of state re 
sources, coordination of state depart- 
mental functions, the Louisiana planning 
statute provides that the chairman of 
the commission, who is to be appointed 
by the governor, is to serve full time as 
a salaried official. In most of the states, 
all the members of the planning com- 
mission serve without compensation. 

The Pennsylvania Act has an unusual 
and important section dealing with pub- 
lic works, according to Walter H. Blucher, 
Director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials. It provides that the 
State Planning Board, which is to con- 
sist of nine members, four of whom must 
be the heads or executive officers of state 
departments, shall “prepare, amend and 
keep up to date a long-term development 
on major state improvement projects.” 
This is to be a construction and financial 
program covering a ten-year period and 
is to be prepared in consultation with the 
several state departments for the purpose 
of assisting the stabilization of industry 
and employment “by long-term budget- 
ing of capital expenditures . . . by pro- 
moting the planning and timing of pub- 
lic works within the state and by the 
elimination of unplanned, untimely, un- 
necessary, and extravagant projects.” 

Under the Pennsylvania legislation, Mr. 
Blucher points out, the State Planning 
Board not only creates a master plan for 
state development but actually develops 
a financial and construction program 
which will implement the carrying-out of 
the master plan. 


high cost of water is a problem every 
Municipality must face. Do you realize that 


it is possible to effect a saving of 10, 20, 30 or 
even 50 per cent by the installation of Layne 


scientifically engineered Wells and Pumps? 


If your water cost is too high, why not let a 


Layne hydrological engineer make a study of your 


water problems? Constructive money saving sug- 
gestions can be secured without cost or obligation. 
Layne Pumps end Wells are universally known for 
their high efficiency and low operating costs. For 
illustrated literature, write Layne & Bowler, Inc., 


Dept. B, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Municipal and County Finance 


A Successful Advertising Plan for Collec ling 


of dollars in delinquent 
‘* taxes are being collected from the 
property owners in the state of Michigan, 
by the use of newspaper, magazine, 
folder and radio advertising of the fol- 
lowing advantages: ten years to pay 
taxes for 1932 and prior years, under an 
installment plan; and drastic slashing of 
penalties and interest. 

The idea had its start in 1935, origi- 
nated by Milton M. Alexander, of the 
Milton Alexander Co., of Detroit, who re- 
ports that in the month of August, last 
year, more than 13 million dollars was 
collected in delinquent taxes, and in the 
same month 45 million was revived on a 
ten-year plan, through an advertising cam- 
paign, at a cost of about one-half of one 
per cent. 

Michigan went right to its own prop- 
erty owners, instead of pledging delin- 
quencies as security for a loan and then 
paying annual interest of 3 or 4 per cent. 
Once the money was raised, there was no 
further problem of future interest and 
principal payments. By this method, each 
of Michigan’s 83 counties collected many 
times as much in back taxes during that 
month of August as in August, 1934. The 
collections helped meet expenses of 
schools, drains and welfare, and enabled 
counties to repay direct loans and de- 
faulted interest on bonds. 

The point of view of the individual 
property owner was appealed to, rather 
than that of the community: the impor- 
tance and wisdom of paying his taxes 
were shown, with the special inducement 
of penalty abatements, provided by the 
Moore-Holbeck Act. The home owner 
was urged to “save 27 per cent to 45 per 
cent—and even more”; to save his home 
and save worry. A veritable tax revival 
resulted, and large sums of money were 
put back into circulation. to the benefit of 
business. 

Payments in 1936 to date indicate that 
this year’s showing under the same man- 
agement of the back-tax drive will be 
even greater than that of last year. Sep- 
tember 1 was the last day to pay the sec- 
ond installment of taxes coming under 
the plan, with only 4 per cent interest. 
Persons who were late in paying the first 
installment could pay it along with the 
second, with only a slight extra charge. 
Savings of up to 36 per cent are gained 
by taxpayers who clear up all the install- 
ments now. 


Delinquent Taxes 


Daily crowds lining up at the offices of 
the various county treasurers throughout 
Michigan’s more populated territory have 
forced the employment of extra clerks. 
the taking-over of emergency office space. 
and the sending-out of pleas to the pub- 
lic to use the mail in applying for and 
paying their bills. 


Michigan is rather proud of the fact 
that, whereas it used to have to sell de- 
linquent taxes, today it is “selling” them. 
direct to the property holder. There is 
probably no unit of government in the 
country which has an appreciable amount 
of delinquent taxes that cannot profit by 
following the example of Michigan. 


Keep your 


tax record clear 


. . » make second payment 
on the 10-YEAR PLAN 


by September Ist, 1936 


AX-PAYERS of Michigan 
last year set a notable 
example for the people of 
America by paying or reviving 
their taxes on hundreds of thou- 


sands of pieces of property. 


Many thousands of tax-payers 
cleaned up their back taxes in 
full. Other hundreds of thou- 
sands put them on a ten-year plan 
by paying one-tenth of their total 
indebtedness for 1932 and prior 
years. 

Now the second payment is due. 
It amounts to only one-tenth of 
the amount involved, and to it 
must be added a carrying charge 
of 4%. 

Don't miss making this pay- 


of 


And remember: if you failed to 
put your taxes on the ten-year 
plan last year you can still do so 
by making the first two payments, 
plus 4%, and a small extra charge 
on the first part. 


ole: 

By paying up your taxes now on 
the 10-Year Plan you save 8%, to 
36% on future payments. 


ICHIGAN'’S 10-year plan, as en 

acted by the legislature, pro 
vides that on unpaid balances the tax 
payer is to add interest at the rate of 
4% per annum from September 1! 
1935. In other words, on this year's 
installment the interest charge is 4% 
On next year's, 8%. In 1938 it will 
be 12%. In order to save these ad 
vancing costs you can now anticipate 
all payments by adding only 4% 


Ay Order of Augmented 
Administrative Poard 


State of Michigan 


ONE OF THE EFFECTIVE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT ARE RUNNING IN DAILY AND WEEKLY 
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ze Fig. 3-—Pressures at Ridge Rd. and Hartzell St. near secon’ 
as Fabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE, PA. tank on May 16, 1934 (left) and Sept. 18, 1936. 
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Pressure Charts Show 


Value of Elevated Tanks 
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Ns The 1,500,000-gal. tank shown at the left, was erected in 
, Evanston, Ill., in 1932. Above, is the second big tank for 
Rs Evanston. It was placed in service in 1935. 
i HE City of Evanston, IIL, has two large elevated tanks in its water- 
r works system; a 1,500,000-gal. installation made in 1932 and a 
1,000,000-gal. in 1935. The accompanying charts from a report pre- 
sented at the Illinois Section of the A.W.W.A., give a graphic picture 
of the results which have been obtained by the installation of these 
tanks. 


Fig. 1 shows the difference in the high lift pumping rates before and 
after the elevated tanks were installed. In the upper curve the rate 
varied from 4 to 15 m.g.d. while in the lower it ranged from 6 to 9 m.g.d. 

with the tanks in service. Total pumpage was approximately the same 
for the two days. 


Fig. 2 shows the effect of the first elevated tank on the pressure in the 
surrounding distribution system. These charts—which were made at 
the same location, near the tank—show that the pressure dropped as 
low as 19 Ibs. per sq. in. on July 18, 1930, while it did not go below 
45 lbs. on July 17, 1935, with the tank in service. The total pumpage 
and pumping pressures were comparable for these days. 


Fig. 3 shows comparison of pressures in the extreme northwest section 
of the city before and after the second tank was installed. On May 16, 
1934, the pressure dropped as low as 2 lbs., while at the same place 
and under the same load and pumping pressure conditions the pressure 


on Sept. 18, 1935, remained between 27 and 33 lbs. Fig. 2—Pressures at Washington St. and Dedge Ave. near 
first tank on July 18, 1930 (left) and on July 17, 1935 


This is an example of how elevated tanks can be used in remote districts 
to improve low pressure conditions with a subsequent smoothing out of 
pumping peaks for the system as a whole. For complete information 
on how elevated storage can help solve typical water supply problems, 
write or call our nearest office. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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Dual Protection by 
Chlorination of Mill Water 


HLORINATION of all the mill water 

used in the Ford Rouge plant, to 
provide additional safeguards against in- 
fection to workmen and to end the growth 
of algae in pipe lines, is to be under- 
taken shortly in a new pumping station 
costing more than $400,000. Work on 
the substructure, consisting of 100-foot 
piles driven to bedrock, and a mat of con- 
crete, has recently been completed. The 
pump house itself, measuring 40 x 120 
feet, is now being built. 

The station will house three pumps, 
each with a capacity of 37,500 gallons 
per minute at 85 pounds discharge pres- 
sure. Two of these will be motor-driven 
and the third steam-driven, to serve as a 
standby in case of interruption to electric 
power. The present general service re- 
quirement of water for the plant is about 
90,000 gallons per minute. This will be 
increased by another 50,000 gallons per 
minute when the new steel rolling mills 
are in full operation. 

The chlorinating equipment is being 
installed as the result of experiments over 
a considerable period of time in the 
sporadic chlorination of the mill water. 
Even though this water is supposed never 
to be used for drinking purposes, it is to 
be chlorinated to guard against any 
danger of contamination and at the same 
time to reduce the cost of pipe-line main- 
tenance. In smaller pipes where the 
water is not frequently used, the growth 
of algae has a tendency to clog the pipes. 
Experiments have shown that chlorina- 
tion also eliminates the trouble caused 
by algae slime in condenser tubes. 

For the treatment of mill water alone, 
aside from condenser requirements, from 
2 to 3 tons of chlorine a day will be used, 
as compared with about 150 pounds per 
day for Detroit’s water supply. The de- 
gree of chlorination will be much higher 
than in Detroit’s, since there is no need 
to consider taste. 


No Water Department 
is Stronger than its 
Meter Division 


FLCONOMICALLY these are days of 
tight money. Yet normally expen- 
ditures, even increased expenditures, con- 
tinue to go on. These financial problems 
are felt not only by our administration, 
by manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
systems, but right in our own water de- 
partments whether they be privately or 
municipally owned. 

In water departments the only means 
of meeting current financial needs is 
either by taxation or raising rates, either 
of which is a burden to the public. The 
water department does not, however, have 
to increase its rates to increase its rev- 


Chlorination—Meters—P umps—Hard W ater 


enue, nor does it have to resort to taxa- 
tion. It may increase its revenue by in- 
creasing the efficiency of its meter di- 
vision, 

A water superintendent or the govern- 
ing body of a water department that is 
not business-minded may say, “We are 
satisfied that our meters are running al- 
though they were put in new 20 years 
ago; of course, when they stopped, we 
tried to repair them. Our income is sat- 
isfactory, so we are content to coast 
along.” This deplorable condition exists 
in many water departments both large 
and small. It is true that practically 
every water department has a meter di- 
vision, but in too many cases the only 
work done is to test a meter when the 
consumer demands it, set a new meter for 
a new service or repair a stopped meter 
after years of constant service. 

The meter division is strictly on the 
revenue end of the water-works business. 
Of what value is it that water enough 
can be pumped to meet every demand in 
time of record draught if the superinten- 
dent cannot tell in the end how much of 
that specified volume of water was sold 
or at least accounted for in flushing 
mains, sewers, business streets, and sup- 
plying water for fires, street sweepers, 
and other free services? Many super- 
intendents forget the fact that each in- 
dividual meter, whether large or small, is 
in reality a cash register. 

Because three-quarters of a water de- 
partment is in the production end of the 
business, many superintendents lose sight 
of the revenue end, and because they do, 
they forget the Meter Division, as the two 
go hand in hand. The day a superinten- 
dent turns his eyes away from the activi- 
ties of a meter shop, he is starting on the 
downward road that leads to the red-ink 
side of the ledger as far as water receipts 
are concerned. 

Keep your meters registering and tested 
at all times, then your water receipts will 
not fall below the line of normal income. 

—From a paper presented by LaVerne Trenr- 
LAGE, Superintendent, Meter Department, Elgin, 


Ill., before the Illinois Section of the American 
Water Works Association. 


America’s First Pumping 


and Distributing System 
O Bethlehem, Pa., belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first community 
in America to enjoy a water pumping 
and distributing system. It was designed 
by a millwright immigrant named Hans 
Christopher Christiansen, the first water- 
supply engineer of record in America, in 
1754. His pump, a single-acting unit, 
was built of lignum vitae and was op- 
erated by a water wheel. The water was 
pumped through large hollow logs to a 
reservoir located on a hill, and from there 
distributed by gravity through similar logs 
to supply points. 
Some years later, in 1761, Christiansen 
supplied Bethlehem with three single- 


acting pumps with bores of 4 inches and 
18 inches stroke. These pumps forced 
water against a head of 112 feet and 
supplied seven reservoirs located through- 
out the town, from which residents drew 
their individual supplies. Important men 
of the day visited this water pumping 
station, much as today they visit Hoover 
Dam, the Ford plant and the General 
Electric Co. General George Washington 
and John Adams, among others, viewed 
this pioneer pumping station as some- 
thing of great scientific interest. 

The year 1813 saw the introduction of 
iron pipes, and the 52-year-old single- 
acting pumps were replaced by double- 
acting pumps with bores of 5 inches and 
strokes of 36 inches. But not until 1868 
was a steam-driven pump used. 


Courtesy of Esso Oil-Ways. 


More About Soap and 
Hard Waters 


HE average daily per capita quantity 

of water used with soap is about 5 
gallons, the cost of soap is 1 cent an 
ounce (which is greatly exceeded in the 
fancy toilet soaps), and the soap required 
for cleaning action may be taken at 2 
ounces per 100 gallons for each degree 
of hardness. On this basis the added 
cost of soap for every 100 parts per mil- 
lion of hardness in domestic waters is 
$5 per day per 1,000 population. 


That this somewhat startling soap 
wastage is a conservative estimate may 
be proved from numerous authorities 


For example, we find that an Ohio city 
of 6,000 water consumers is saving about 
$144 per day in soap since a soft water 
was substituted for the previously hard 
water. The soap economy in this city 
was gained by the installation of a water- 
softening plant. 

An interesting example of the effect 
of the depth of wells on the hardness of 
water in Florida is given in a paper on 
excessive soap consumption by George A. 
Main, consulting engineer, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., presented before the Florida 
Engineering Society. A municipal well 
furnishing water having a hardness of 
200 parts per million was deepened 10 
feet, in consequence of which the hard- 
ness rose to 500 parts per million. If 
all the 4,000 population of this Florida 
city used this water exclusively, about 
$60 a day more would be spent for soap 
than would have been spent had the well 
been left at its former depth and addi- 
tional wells drilled for the needed in- 
creased supply. 


New England Water Works 
Association 
Annual Convention 
September 22-25, 1936 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York City 
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Another municipality profits by 
WORTHINGTON DIESEL ENGINE ECONOMY 
in POWER AND LIGHT SERVICE 


ee | Has Produced 39 Per Cent 


‘More of Revenue Than { 


The 450-hp. and 225-hp. Worthington Diesels in the Municipal Electric Plant at La Porte City, 
Monroe Electric Company, Chicago, Contractors. Donald Olson, Plant Superintendent. j Survey In dica ted 


lowa. 
| 
TO POWER USERS IN EVERY FIELD... | Porte’ Wailer 
aSts one Comm | 
light pian finest 
an Mun, 
ORTHINGTON offers the services ite 
of an organization unsurpassed in according sat. 
° t Officj 
its ability to analyze correctly any which the Sim. | 
ea. 
power problem...with more than 35 lng 15-year the plane 
years of successful engine building and and pron, cent mene | 
application experience to support its | filed, which haa ina’ 
pl S t 
Since’ wag nected at first elf 
s first put into 
DIESEL ENGINES Literature GAS ENGINES From the 
WATERLOO (IOWA) SUNDAY COURIER 
25 to 1500 hp. onrequest to 1800 hp. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY <= Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the World 


ORTHINGTON 


ANGELES PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS TULSA 


ATLANTA CINCINNAT? DETROIT 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PASO 

BUFFALO DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO DENVER KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


ee Why not remember to mention THz American City? 


Disposal of Sewage Sludge 


licineration of Filter 
Sludge Cakes 


hora cake from activated sludge and 

fresh solids unless heavily dosed with 
chemicals produces offensive odors and 
must be treated further before it can be 
stored. Considerable progress has been 
made in incineration methods for the final 
disposal of sludge. The advantage of 
incineration is that it destroys organic 
matter, leaving an inert ash which is 
entirely free from odors and suitable for 
dumping. 

The Btu value of sludge varies accord- 
ing to its type and source. On an average, 
fresh solids have a Btu value of about 
6500 to 8500, activated sludge 6000 to 
8000, and digested sludge 4800 to 7200. 

At Chicago, after filtration, the sludge 
moisture is reduced to about 20 per cent 
in a rotary drier, using the heat from the 
combustion furnace. The dried sludge is 
incinerated to furnish the heat for the 
drier. A small amount of coal is occa- 
sionally needed. The odors from the in- 
cinerator can be eliminated by raising the 
temperature to about 1500 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. As a result of the tests, Chicago 
expects to build a large plant at the West 
Side for filtering and incinerating mixed 
fresh solids and activated sludge. 

It is a question whether it is cheaper 
to digest the raw solids and filter the 
digested sludge orto filter the raw sludge 
immediately. Certainly, filtration of the 
raw solids eliminates the cost of diges- 
tion tanks, and where incineration is to 
be employed as a final means of sludge 
disposal, less coal or other fuel must be 
added to promote burning of the fresh 
solids than would be needed for digested 
sludge, since the fresh solids have a con- 
siderably higher heat value. 

The odors from digested sludge filter 
cake would probably not be troublesome, 
but it is questionable whether the de- 
watering to 70 to 80 per cent moisture is 
sufficient unless the sludge is used locally 
for fertilizer. Partial digestion to provide 
a balancing reservoir which may be satis- 
factory from a filtering standpoint would 
be too expensive unless the tanks were 
already available. 

From a paper on filtration and incineration of 
sludge by G. P. Epwarps, Associate Professor of 
Sanitary and Municipal Engineering, University 
of North Carolina, presented before the North 
Carolina Water and Sewage Works Association. 


The Economic Disposal of 
Sewage Sludges 


{N discussing this subject before the 

New York State Sewage Works Asso- 
ciation, A. J. Fischer, Sanitary Develop- 
ment Engineer, The Dorr Co., Inc., New 
York, pointed out that there seems to 
be a definite trend toward the use of 
vacuum filters for sludge dewatering. 
This is evidenced by the large number 
of these installations either operating or 
under contract as compared with sand 


drying beds. 

To date, not enough incinerator plants 
lave been contracted for to indicate ex- 
actly where they will fit in the field of 
sewage treatment. It would appear that 
their greatest field will be in the range 
of the large plants, specifically above 25 
mgd and in the smaller plants where no 
sludge dumping facilities are availabl 
and where there is no local market 
the sale of sludge as a fertilizer. Local 
factors will exert a considerable intlu 
ence on the method of treatment adopted 
in each case, but incineration of digested 
sludge appears to be more desirable than 
incineration of raw sludge, with a dis- 
tinct tendency toward short-time digestion 
periods. An exception is the case of acti- 
vated sludge treatment, where incinera 
tion of the digested primary and the un 
digested activated siudge may be more 
economical. Where there is a consider- 
able local market for the sale of sludge 
as a fertilizer, present types of inciner 
ators may be modified so that they can 
be used as dryers or as combination dry 
ers and incinerators. 


for 


Mr. Fischer has made a detailed eco- 
nomic study comparing the installation 
and operating costs of various methods 
of sludge disposal where primary, trick 
ling filter, chemical and activated sludge 
treatment are used. He finds that peak 
leads are a very important factor and 
must be taken into consideration 
cially where raw sludges are filtered and 
incinerated. In such cases, a two-day 
sludge storage or thickening period i- 
advisable, and excess filter and incine1 
ator capacity may have to be furnished 
to handle three to four times the daily 
average dry solids load. The installation 
costs are highest where peak loads of 
375 per cent of the daily average dry sol- 
ids load are assumed. 


espe 


For all plant sizes, first costs of raw 
sludge incineration, using only 125 per 
cent peak loads, are higher than those 
for digested sludge filtration without in 
cineration. They are slightly lower. how- 
ever, in the case of plants of over 15-mgd 
capacity than where digested sludge is 
filtered and incinerated or where mixed 
digested primary and undigested acti- 
vated sludge is filtered and incinerated. 

Installation costs are lowest where all 
the sludge is digested prior to dewater- 
ing on vacuum filters. 

Operating costs of raw sludge inciner- 
ation plants are highest, even where only 
125 per cent peak loads are assumed. 
Operating costs are lowest for plants of 
than 10-mgd capacity where open 
sand drying beds are used. In general, 
for plants of over 25-mgd capacity the 
costs of digested sludge filtration or fil- 
tration with incineration are lowest. 


less 


In the case of activated sludge treat 
ment, the desirable procedure from an 
operating cost standpoint is to combine 
the digested primary and the thickened 
undigested activated sludges prior to fil- 
tration or filtration with incineration. 


Satety 


Operating costs may be reduced consid- 
erably in the case of digested sludge han- 
dling by resorting to shorter digestion pe- 
riods, of 20 days, and by using the elutri- 
ation ofr sludge 
veloped by Genter. 


washing process as de 


Another Safety Lifter 

lor Manhole ( overs 
We are indebted to National Sa/ety 

Vews and to the Consolidated Ga 
Company of New York for the descrip 
tion and photographs of this new man 
hole lifting hook to make the lifting of 


manhole and safe and to 
provide perfect control of the cover. 


covers easy 


NEW SAFETY MANHOLE COVER LIFTER 
Above 


a round 
clear with no 


Inserting the long hook in a hole in 
the 
feet of 


cover Be!ow—-Swinging cover 


danger of crushed 


hands 


The lifting hook of a tele- 
scopic arm of metal tubing welded to a 
foot-piece fashioned of two pieces of 
boiler plate, bolted and pressed to permit 
the arm to swivel and to give ample grip- 
ping surface on the pavement. To this 
handle a two-purpose hooking device is 
fastened; the long hook is used for round 
and the short one for rectangu- 


consists 


covers, 
lar covers. 

To operate the lifter, the foot-piece is 
set at the side of the manhole at the point 
where the is to be placed. The 
hook is inserted in the manhole cover 
hole, and the operator walks around the 
manhole, lifting the cover by raising the 
handle of the lifter and pivoting the 
weight of the cover on the foot-piece. 


cover 
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HIGH SHOULDERS* mean Low Tire Costs 


— They’re what you need on 


YOUR DUMP TRUCKS! 


Goodyear has a specia! ‘‘high shoulder,”’ 
high performance truck tire for you. It is 
the Dump Truck All-Weather—a tire that 
will give you longer, better, more depend- 
able service at a tremendous saving in 
your tire costs. 


It is big, sturdy, tough—with extra cush- 
ioning, extra strength for swaying loads 
and overloads, extra grip, pull and non- 
skid both off the road or on, extra protec- 
tion against cuts and bruises. 


These special features make this plus 
performance possible: Sure-fooied trac- 


* HIGH SHOULDERS 


“High shoulders’’ refer to the 
greater sidewall area between rim 
flange and edge of tread design. 
This increased flexing zone provides 
greater cushioning, makes tire less 
susceptible to cuts and bruises. It 
distributes road shocks and heat 
over a wider area dissipates heat 
more readily. Thus it protects 
against both carcass failure and 
troad wear--lengthens tire life by 
thousands of miles. 


TIRES money savers 


tion of that famous All-Weather tread; 
Special chemically toughened rubber in 
both tread and body; Heavy, tough side- 
wall bars for traction in ruts and protec- 
tion against sharp rocks; Supertwist Cord 
body for greater body strength; Extra 
strong bead construction. 


This special Dump Truck All-Weather 
was specially built for the work your trucks 
do. It gives you more miles per tire— 
more tire per dollar. Look into it. It will 
save you money. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, 0. 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR 
TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Street Construction—Bridge Awards 


The Use of Jute Cloth to 
Reinforce Asphalt Streets 


HE City Engineer of the city of Dun- 

dee, Scotland, recently conducted a 
series of experiments on sections of the 
city streets in the use of jute cloth to 
reinforce bituminous paving. 

According to the report from the Auto- 
motive-Aeronautics Trade Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, it is claimed in Scotland that on 
tar-macadam roads in hot weather the 
chips forming the top surface of the road 
are prevented by the jute fabric from 
sinking into the tar compound, and, con- 
versely, that the compound is prevented 
from rising to the surface. 

The work in Dundee was done at the 
instigation of the manufacturers of jute 
cloth, which is quite an industry in that 
city. For the experimental work a stretch 
of about 200 yards of road was selected. 
The existing waterbound macadam was 
removed and a base course of tar ma- 
cadam, 3 inches compacted, was Jaid 
down. This was composed of 2-inch 
graded whinstone, a bazalt or chert, and 
a patented asphalt using 8 gallons of 
the asphaltic material to the ton of ag- 
gregate. The surface coat was composed 
of l-inch sand asphalt with precoated 34- 
inch chips rolled in. 

In the first experiment the surface of 
the base course was sprayed with creosote 
oil, using about 44-gallon to 400 yards. 
This permitted the jute cloth to stick to 
the base. Then the jute cloth was laid, 
using a material having 8 strands per 
inch both ways. The cloth was rolled, 
and then half of this area was again 
sprayed with creosote oil at the same 
rate as above. Finally, a 1-inch-deep 


coat of asphalt was laid, as on the previ- 
ous section of the road. When it was 
discovered that the sand carpet was not 
penetrating the jute cloth, the cloth on 
the remaining half of the area was rolled 
back and the interstices in the base course 


were filled with a scrape coat of sand 
asphalt. The jute cloth was then re- 
rolled into its original position and rolled 
again, and the asphalt coat was laid as 
before. 

On the second experiment the general 
methods used in Germany and in Cal- 
cutta were employed. As the base course 
had been laid to take a 1l-inch surface 
course, it was necessary to proceed as 
follows: The interstices of the existing 
coat were filled with a layer of 44-inch 
chips and rolled. The road was then tar- 
sprayed at the rate of 3 yards per gallon, 
and the jute fabric was rolled into the 
hot spray, leaving an overlap of 2 inches 
at the joint. The fabric was then tar- 
sprayed at the rate of 4 yards per gallon 
and chipped with %-inch chips and 
rolled. After 24 hours the surface was 
swept clear of excess grit, tar-sprayed at 
the rate of 5 yards to the gallon, and 


gritted with %4-inch chips. Twelve- 
strands-to-the-inch fabric was used in this 
experiment. 


On the third experiment the road sur- 
face was thoroughly scraped and all dust 
removed, and a patented bituminous mate- 
rial known as Colfix was painted on the 
surface, using 1 gallon per street square 
yard. The cloth was laid on the road 
longitudinally, allowing 2 inches at the 
outer edge of the cloth to be buried or 
grouted-in with bituminous chips, over- 
lapping the other length by 2 inches. 
The surface of the cloth was rolled and 
then painted again with Colfix, using | 
gallon to 3 square yards. Stone chips 
14-inch in diameter were spread on the 
surface and rolled, and the road opened 
to traffic. 

The summary report on these experi- 
ments, in addition to recounting the fail- 
ure of experiment 1, where there was no 
penetration by the sand asphalt, states 
that experiment 3 was a failure, caused 
possibly by the excessive use of the 
emulsion or to delayed set. The re- 
mainder of the experiments have been 
successful thus far. 


City Bridges in 1935 
ALS C. Beauty Awards 


HE North Grand Island Bridge at 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., the Lorain Road 
Bridge at Cleveland, Ohio, and the Morti- 
mer E. Cooley Bridge over the Manistee 
River near Wellston, Mich., have been 
chosen as the most beautiful bridges 
built during 1935 and will receive the 
annual award bestowed upon such struc 
tures by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc. 

Group A included bridges costing $1, 
000,000 or more. The North Grand 
Island Bridge over the Niagara River ex- 
tending from Niagara Falls, Niagara 
County, N. Y., to Buckhorn Island at the 
north end of Grand Island, Erie County, 
N. Y., was given first place in this group 
It was designed by Waddell & Hardesty 
and George C. Diehl, Inc., consulting 
engineers, and was built by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation and Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. 

Group B included bridges costing be- 
tween $250,000 and $1,000,000. First 
place in this group was awarded to the 
Lorain Road Bridge across Rocky River 
Valley, located partially in Cleveland and 
partially in the village of Fairview, Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio. The bridge was fab- 
ricated by the Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
and was designed and erected under the 
direction of the Ohio Department of High 
ways. Honorable mention in this group 
was awarded to the Tower Bridge over 
the Sacramento River between Sacra 
mento and Yolo Counties, Calif. This 
bridge was fabricated by the Consolidated 
Steel Corporation, Ltd. 

Group C bridges included those cesting 
less than $250,000. First place in this 
group was awarded to the Mortimer F. 
Cooley Bridge over the Manistee River 
3 miles east of Wellston, Mich. Honor- 


able mention in this group was awarded 
to the Tamm Avenue Separation in St. 


Louis, Mo. 


AMONG THE A.1L.S.C. AWARDS FOR 1935 BRIDGES, THESE MUNICIPAL 


STRUCTURES WERE 


1. The Tamm Avenue Separation on the St. Louis Express Highway received honorable mention in Class C. 
Lorain Road Bridge at Cleveland, Ohio, received first prize in Class B. 


3. The Tower Bridge over the 
River at Sacramento, Calif., received honorable mention in B 
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\l M-S°A FIREMANS HELMET 


By the verdict of departments from coast to 
coast, the M.S.A. Fireman’s Helmet has every- 
thing! It makes a trim, smart appearance on 
parade, and in actual service it has extra strength 
Distinetive Features: Molded in one piece from for protection against tremendous blows; plus 
durable micarta of great fracture-resistance. unusual lightness and comfort, insulation against 


Strong reinforcing on crown and around brim. 
genuine leather sweatband. electric shock, and immunity to the softening 
4 Self-ventilation. idjustable web hammock in effect of water or chemicals. — We invite you to 
Maa crown to absorb shock. Leather chin-strap with el 
BS separate adjusting and fastening devices. De- test for yourself the all-around superiority of the 
~ tachable, sipper-operated ear lugs. Available in M.S.A. Fireman’s Helmet. At your request, we'll 
; standard black, or white for chief and officers. - 
be: Shield insignia on any olor background. gladly arrange an actual demonstration for you. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District Representatives in the Principal Cities 
M.S. A. Products include Breathing Apparatus . . . Inhalators . . . Comfo Respirators . . . Masks of all types 


. . . Gas Indicators . . . Gas Detectors . . . Safety Goggles . . . Protective Hats and Caps . . . Edison Electric Cap. 
Lamps. . . Safety Clothing. . . First Aid Equigment . . . Submarine Escape Apparatus. . . Bulletins sent on request. | 


WHAT PRICE DELAYED ALARMS? 
FIRE $4,000,000,000 


Statistics compiled and published show the 
national fire loss for ten years—1926 to 1935 
inclusive—to be in excess of the above figure. 


Nearly all fires may be extinguished in their incipiency by a bucket of 
water. 


the Lire Alarm Box iste 


only available and ever accessible means for transmitting 


fire alarms directly to the fire department. 


Are your citizens not entitled to this protection? 


THE GAMEWELL CO. 


NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae AMeErtcan City 
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Public Safety 


ls Your Fire Apparatus 
as Bad as Average? 


Extract from July, 19506, Quarterly of N. F. P. A. 
By PERCY BUGBEE 


Assistant Managing Director, National Fire Protection Association 


CCORDING to the United States Cen- 

sus figures, the following number of 
pumping engines have been purchased 
during the past ten years: 


971 
827 
666 
339 


The total number of engines purchased 
for the ten-year period is 6,791. If our 
estimate of approximately 22,000 pumpers 
in service is correct, this would indicate 
that only about one-third have been pur- 
chased in the last ten-year period and 
that much of the present equipment is 
over twenty years old. 

Probably as good an average figure 
as could be suggested for the length of 
life of any piece of fire apparatus would 
be in the neighborhood of fifteen years. 
It should be even shorter for apparatus 
built prior to the advent of present-day 
traffic conditions, which obviously is not 
provided with the modern requisites for 
safe driving (e.g., four-wheel brakes). 
All too many of the present pieces of fire 
apparatus in use have been in service 
longer than that length of time. 

To replace the present number of 
pumping engines over a 15-year period 
would require the purchase of 1,460 
pumpers each year. It will be noted from 
the Census figures that in no year of the 
ten years given were there more than a 
little over 1,000 pumping engines pur- 
chased, and during the years of 1932, 
1933 and 1934 only two or three hundred 
pumpers were purchased. This would 
indicate that a large number of pieces 
of fire apparatus now in service are past 
their age limit and will necessarily have 
to be replaced in the next few years. 
The rise in number of purchases in 1935 
is quite noticeable and in the next few 
years should continue. 

Very few cities have any logical plan 
for the replacement of worn-out fire ap- 
paratus, but have a hit-or-miss policy. In 
a good many cities it takes a bad fire to 
scare the people or the city officials into 
an appropriation for the purchase of new 
fire apparatus. All too often the pur- 
chase of apparatus depends upon the 
persuasiveness of the fire chief and his 
ability to compete successfully with other 
municipal departments for funds. In 


some instances a long-term unfavorable 
fire record will finally arouse the people 
to the necessity of rehabilitating the fire 
department. A gradual replacement pro- 
gram would keep the department at a 
reasonable level at all times instead of 
jumping from very poor to very good all 
at once. There are many cities now that 
have allowed their fire apparatus to be- 
come seriously inadequate because of 
neglect of a program of replacement. 
The N. F. P. A. field engineering ser- 
vice recently made an analysis of the 
apparatus situation in 19 typical cities 
ranging in population from 50,000 to 
500,000. These cities had in service 229 
pumping engines, 83 ladder trucks, and 
63 hose wagons. Forty-three per cent of 
this apparatus was more than fifteen years 
old. Only about 10 per cent had been 
purchased in the last five years. About 
10 per cent was more than twenty years 
old. Based on the recommendations of 
the engineers of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters with respect to fire 
apparatus, there was a deficiency of 15 
per cent in pumping capacity, 27 per cent 
in hose-wagon capacity, and 26 per cent 
in ladder trucks. In none of these cities 
could be found any logical procedure for 
the replacement of old apparatus, for ex- 
pansion of the department, or for build- 
ing up the reserve strength of the depart- 
ment. All of them are faced with need- 
lessly heavy expenditures in the next few 
years for additional fire equipment if the 
department is to function adequately. 
From the above it appears obvious that 
altogether too little attention has been 
paid to the long-range program of munic- 
ipal fire department development and 
maintenance from the equipment point of 
view. Provision of a well-planned annual 
budget for fire department apparatus 
would not only insure the adequate func- 
tioning of the fire department but would 
prove of positive benefit to the taxpayers. 
Now as never before, attention is being 
directed to the efficiency of municipal 
service departments and to sympathetic 
consideration of the taxpayer. More con- 
sideration to this important phase of the 
municipal probiem of purchase of fire 
apparatus will prove helpful to fire de- 
partments and taxpayers alike. 


Boise Installs Radio 


"THE Boise, Idaho, Police Department 

has installed a one-way ultra-high- 
frequency radio system, with three cars 
equipped. 


Uniformity Would Help 


N one city, right turns are permitted on 

the red light. In another, such turns are 
strictly forbidden. Some municipalities 
prohibit turns in the middle of the block; 
in others, it is the only U-turn which can 
be made. In some cities, the red light is 
placed at the top of the signal, while in 
others, it is at the bottom. The location 
of traffic signals varies to an amazing 
degree. Some are fastened to poles ; 
others are suspended from the center of 
the street, and many are so placed that 
the motorist never sees them, 

Whether or not he is to turn on the 
red or the green light has become very 
much a puzzle to the average motorist. 
In Albany, he can turn only on the green; 
in other cities, he makes certain turns 
when only the red light is shown. The 
present complex system is one of our seri- 
ous trouble-makers. 

One city may allow a speed of 36 miles 
per hour on all its streets. Others retain 
the 15 mile per hour speed limit of 20 
years ago. In some cities, these laws are 
enforced; in others, they are entirely dis 
regarded. Uniformity can accomplish 
much good in this sphere. 

During the past year, in New York 
State, there were 2,917 persons killed and 
101,870 injured as a result of 79,952 
motor-vehicle accidents. For the first four 
months of 1936, 621 were killed and 24,- 
869 injured, as the result of motor-vehicle 
accidents. This is a reduction, as com- 
pared with the first four months of 1935, 
of 86 fatalities and 2,139 injuries and 
1,780 accidents. 

This would indicate that the solution 
of the traffic problem and the accident 
problem is within our grasp. Concen- 
trated effort and constant study will be 
needed, however, if we are ever to achieve 
a complete solution. 

CarRROLL E. MEALey, 

Deputy Commissioner, State Bureau of Motor 

Vehicles, Albany, N. Y. 


—From an address at the New York State Con 
ference of Mayors and Other Municipal] Officials 
Kingston, June 4, 1936. 


Speed Regulations 


*S-I°HE District of Columbia traffic reg 

ulations,” says M. O. Eldridge, As 
sistant Director of Department of Vehicles 
and Traffic, “set up a maximum speed of 
22 miles per hour throughout the city. 
except where otherwise indicated by off 
cial signs. In some of the outlying streets 
which have been well paved and widened 
to 40 feet or more, a speed of 30 miles 
per hour is permitted. We are convinced 
that thus far no suitable substitute has 
been developed for speed regulations, and. 
so far as we can find out, there is no 
motor-vehicle commissioner in the United 
States who does not feel that there is still 
need for a speed limit properly enforced 
for city traffic.” 
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EVERY SERVICE, 


For measuring flow from a point close to pipe lines, 
with freedom from installation faults, greater accu- 
racy, more dependable results and easier installation— 


COCHRANE MECHANICAL FLOW METER 


For measuring flow at points 
remote from pipe lines, facili- 
tating the modern practice of 
_ grouping instruments on cen- 
tral panels; operating on the 
galvanometer null principle 
_.—the most accurate known 
_ method of metering flow— 


Allegheny Ave. 17th ‘St. Phila., Pa. 

4 I Please send me complete information 1 
1 on Flow Meters. I 
(check) Mechanical |! 
Electric|_} Orifice ! 


For measuring flow where low first cost is the important 
factor, yet typical Cochrane accuracy is also essential — 


COCHRANE ORIFICE METER 


Why not r ber to tion Tue Ameatcan City? 


| 
ty 
6 COCHRANE CORPORATION & 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, P 
17th & Allegheny Ave., phia, Pa. . 
Wh EQUIPMENT + VALVES * FLOW METERS 
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Revamping a Meter Department 


From Horse Stalls and Cigar Boxes 


By LA VERNE 


Superintendent, Meter 


HE old Water Department in Elgin, IIL, before re- 
juvenation began was located in the former city 
All the 
repair parts for twelve different types of meters were in 
boxes. Whenever 
consisted of 


horse stalls, with the partitions removed. 


two cigar a meter was torn down, the 
cleaning 
using steel wool on the 
it in cold water, giving 
of penetrating oi! to loosen the corrosion, and then the 
meter was ready to be assembled and tested. If it regis- 
tered on a stream equivalent to that used when a glass of 


water was drawn from the faucet, it was marked “O.K.” 


A Sad Condition 


The first step in revamping the Meter Department was to 
convert a city warehouse meter shop 27 x 30 x 14 
feet, with a small office facing on the south side. Next, 
we accurately mapped out the route for the meter read- 
Setting down these routes was not a mere paper job. 
We went all over the city, dividing it into three sections. 
and by seeing what was going on as we traveled each route. 


thoroughly scraping and 
then rinsing 


five shots 


process 
measuring chamber, 
the gear train four or 


into a 


ers, 


we ironed out our difficulties as far as the routes were 
concerned—but we also learned a few startling facts. 


Over 1.200 meters of all sizes were found not registering. 
Some had not done so for ten years, and the office was 
simply estimating the bill. houses had never had 
: meter and were getting water for nothing. On the other 
hand, some houses that were metered kad not received a 
bill for as many as eleven years. It was evident that most 
of the meter reading had been done from the parks, popu- 
lar club rooms, or from the curbs. The only way that any 
one can tell about meters in service is by the information 
from the meter reader’s card, which should 
“stopped.” “le saking.” “frozen,” “damaged,” or 
from service.” 


Meter Reading Books and Pick-ups 


We first used the loose card system. It was learned, as 
a result of experience, that no matter how careful we were, 
some cards would go astray, making it necessary to repeat 


Some 


record 
“removed 


Department, 


to Warehouse and Careful Testing 
TRENTLAGE 
Elgin, 


a call, which caused questioning on the part of the con- 


A system was then installed whereby the readers 


sumer. 
record their readings and information on their official 
route books. This solved the problem immediately. 


When the 


on his initial call. he 


The next difficulty was the reader 


was unable to 


“ple k-ups.”” 
gain entrance went 
back on Saturday. If he was unable to gain entrance then, 


he made a third call after 5.00 P. M. Sometimes it worked 


and sometimes it didn’t. Occasionally it would be six or 
nine months before we could get the actual reading. Under 


bill would be 
rates the more water you use the lower the rate. 
the city 


those conditions. the smaller, for under our 
Ot course, 
was the loser in several ways. In order to com- 
bat this situation, a red card was printed which has saved 
much time. The readers make the regular call, then if 
they make a Saturday call, and then leave the 
The card that the 
reader has called on certain dates but was unable to gain 
entrance. It asks that the notify the office of 


the most convenient have the read. 


necessary, 


card. informs the consumer meter 


consume! 


time to meter and 


states: “Unless a reading is obtainable by the 
of - an estimated bill will be mailed.” 


Meters Covered with Debris 


Last, but not least. we were confronted with the nuisance 


of allowing débris to cover the meter. There were too 
many meter readers cards coming in with the notation, 
“Meter covered; by furniture, wood, junk, or what have 


you.” This led to the preparation of forms reading like a 
personal letter requesting the cooperation of the consumer 
in keeping the meter clear of rubbish at all times. Today 
meter reading is almost a pleasure instead of a problem. 
is read every quarter, or the reason is re- 


Every meter 


corded in the 


Meters—The Backbone of the 
Department 


ledger. 


Regardless of the size, type, or make of water meter, it is 
essentially a piece of 
water. 


mechanism designed to measure 


As a result of four years at the bench testing and 
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epairing twelve makes of meters. I should like to discuss 
water meters from the practical standpoint. 

From the meter salesman’s viewpoint, he has the best 
meter, but the majority of them are far from being the 
best In general, they are much the same, but where they 
do vary it is in the type of workmanship, type of material, 
type ol mae hining and the length of time required to maKke 
repall 

[he better meters rate high in these four respects, but 
this hich rating is not enough. The best meter has an ad- 
ditional fifth point, because of which it not only maintains 

hicher degree of accuracy on all flows, but its ability 
to register upon the abnormally low flow sets it in a class 
[his fifth point is the ratio between the gear 
Every meter 


by itsell 
train and the nutations in the dise chamber. 
has a ratio, but many of them seem to have failed in their 
desien to obtain the results in sensitivity that the best mete: 
has achieved. Some meters have larger or heavier parts 
than others, yet if they can perfect that ratio, it need be 


no drawback to the desirability of the meter. 


Cleaning Meters 


Ihe water in Elgin averages 20 to 33 grains of hardness. 
lt is composed largely of calcium bic arbonate with some 
Iron, These minerals are deposited on the inside of the 
meters, so that when they have been in service for ten or 
more years they are difficult to clean. 

Poday. as a result of time, travel, observation and in- 
formation obtained from platers, a meter company, and a 
large chemical company, we have an efficient and thorough 
method of cleaning and bright-dipping brass and bronze 
meters. The formula when put into use is harmless and 
inexpensive. In order to use the process, it is essential to 
have the proper equipment. 

From our hot water heater and a 30-gallon capacity tank, 
we are able to fill both compartments of a laundry tub 
with either hot or cold water. Next to and parallel with 
the tub is a bench large enough for two 10-gallon crocks. 
‘lo complete the equipment, a gas plate has been installed. 
Over both crocks a large funnel-shaped hood is held in 
suspension by a vent pipe which goes through the roof of 
the building. 
ventilating fan capable of pulling through 1,500 cubic 


In the vent pipe, on the second floor, is a 


feet of air and strong fumes per minute. 

\ cylindrical-shaped kettle 3 feet deep and containing 10 
gallons of water is placed on the hot plate. To this water 
When this 


solution has reached 200 degrees Fahrenheit, the dis- 


is added 2!» pounds of trisodium phosphate. 


mantled meter parts are immersed in it. Regardless of the 
amount of corrosion and verdigris, the length of time for 
this treatment is only 15 minutes because the solution is 
hot. 

The next step is to use copper wires to handle the parts 
and to dip them into clean, hot water before lowering them 
into muriatic acid. There, the time varies from 30 seconds 
to 50 minutes, depending upon the meter part and the 
strength of the acid. For the sole purpose of reheating 
the parts, we dip them again into the trisodium phosphate 
for just one minute, following up with the hot-water wash 
to neutralize the chemical. The parts now enter their 
final bath, or the “bright-dip” solution, consisting of sul- 
phuric and nitric acids and a large handful of rock salt. 
They are immersed in this solution for from 3 to 30 sec- 
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onds, depending upon the strength of the solution. e- 
fore the parts enter the solution, they are 100 per « 
clean but have a dull color. After coming out of the 
lution, they have a yellow gold finish. They are then 
swished through clear hot water. Hot water is preferal,|e 
because it enables the parts to dry more rapidly. 

Whethe: it 


is employed or not has no effect upon the functioning o/ a 


The “bright-dip” process is not a necessity. 


meter. But its psychological effect upon the consumer js g 
valuable asset. When a consumer sees his old meter ¢e- 
placed by a repaired one that looks no better than the 
meter being taken out, he feels he is getting a meter that 
is no better than the old one. On the other hand, if he sees 
the old one replaced with a meter with a clean, bright 
luster, he naturally feels better satisfied. Then, if he 
receives a little higher bill, he will in all probability feel 
that his old meter had seen better days and he will have 
no complaint. While it is the “test” that satisfied the mete: 
man, it is “outward appearance” that either satisfies the 
consumer or causes him to feel disgruntled. 

From any angle of approach, nobody knows what the 
ability of a meter is until it has been tested. Many people 
think that a meter is “testing” correctly because it registers 
upon a small stream of water. This is not true. Finan- 
cially, it is certainly no credit to any water department 
to have meters in service for a period of fifteen to twenty 


years without ever testing, adjusting, or repairing them. 


When Should Meters Be Tested? 


You can’t answer the question, “When should a mete: 
be tested?” offhand. It is a technical question that re- 
quires full knowledge of the chemical analysis of the 
water that flows through the meters. Minerals in solution 
in the water build up a deposit within a meter. That 
process is more rapid in some cities than in others, and 
therefore there can be no general rule regarding the time 
the test should be made. This statement also applies lo- 
cally, especially if water is taken from wells which vary in 
depth. Water from different depths is usually from dif- 
ferent strata, causing a mixed water to enter the mains at 
various locations, provided that the water has not been 
treated to make it uniform. 

The lax water department seldom tests its meters.  Pri- 
vately-owned water utilities, as well as progressive mu- 
nicipal water departments, test a 5g-inch meter within a 
six- or seven-year period if it registers under 150,000 
cubic feet. Should the meter register that amount within 
a shorter period, it is then tested and adjusted, and re- 
paired if necessary. 

In Elgin we followed the plan of the privately-owned 
plant until the chemical analyses of the water from our 
wells, which vary in depth from 35 to 2,000 feet, was 
complete. The tests showed that the water varied chemi- 
cally, especially in hardness. After a long experimental 
period, we found it necessary to test some meters at 60,000 
cubic feet owing to the large amount of iron in the wate: 
of some of the wells, which caused a more rapid and pro- 
nounced deposit. A high-grade meter in any distri 
where the amount of hardness does not exceed 22 parts 
per million can be permitted to register as high as 100,000 
cubic feet before testing. Beyond that registration, it 
would not operate on a 14-gallon-per-minute flow. 


We have noted the results of tests made on 5£-inch 
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ers in one of the large cities bordering Lake Michigan. 
4; the conclusion of a 250,000-cubic-foot run, the high- 
or ide type of meter tested right up to the American Water 
\\orks Association specifications. They, were then exam 
ined under a microscope and showed practically no wear. 


Should the Register Be Turned 
Back to Zero? 


The only time to set the register back to zero is when 
entirely new parts are used. After a meter has had its 
first actual service test, instead of turning the register back 
to zero as some departments do, it should be permitted to 
continue on for another 25,000 or 35,000 cubic feet, for it 
will then again be time to test. The reading on the meter 
register tells how much water has been sold to the con- 
sumer, and also the probable condition of the meter. 


How Should a Meter Be Tested? 


The only way to test a meter is to install proper testing 
equipment. This consists of a testing bench, tank and 
scales, as outlined in the specifications of the American 
Water Works Association. For real accuracy we use the 
special large sweep hand type or test register. Our policy 
is always to purchase testing equipment that will pay for 
itself. 


The System of Records 


In order to function properly, a meter division must 
have a good system of records. It is not 
delve into the higher forms of bookkeeping nor do you 
need to hire an accountant. In the final analysis, all that 
is needed is a method that will record every move made 
by a meter, or repair made to it, from the day of its initial 
installation until it is junked. 


necessary to 


Practically every water department uses similar file 
cards to show meter changes. In addition to those, we use 
two special forms which we have devised ourselves. The 
first form is filled out by the repair man. One-half of that 
information is recorded in a large indexed book, while 
three-quarters of the information is translated and re- 
corded on the second form, which is so arranged that at the 
end of each year from the date of installation the results 
in registration can be recorded and compared with those of 
the previous year. 


Know Your Services 


Important as it is to know that your meters are being 
kept in nearly perfect condition, and that you know the 
chemical analysis of the water, and that you have prope: 
equipment for testing, it is equally important that you un- 
derstand each individual service fully. This refers particu- 
larly to service l-inch and larger, for just as there are no 
two designs alike on a frosted window glass in winter, 
there are no two services alike in your distribution system: 
each one presents a problem all its own. When the indus- 
trial services are 100 per cent metered, the foundation has 
been laid for a work that will later prove to be of vital 
importance to the meter division. The problem of learning 
the true nature and gallon-per-minute demand of each 
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use of the re- 


service would be almost endless without the 
cording register. 


The facts derived as a result of the application of the 
recording register plus the meter superintendent's knowl 
edge of meters, flows, and loss-of-head charts will determine 
the correct size and design of meter to install. By putting 
that knowledge into prac tice, the revenue of the de partment 
After charting several services, we re- 
named our recorder “the X-Ray machine,” for it gave us 
the inside story of the service. 


is bound to increase. 


In order that we might 
complete the job of service charting as quit kly as possible, 
we purchased two recorders. which we kept in service seven 


days a week. 


Recorder Aids Both Consumer 


and Producer 


The results have been gratifying both to the consumer 
and to the Department. Most of the increases in revenue 
came by reducing 2-inch to l-inch meters and in the re- 
placing of compound meters by disc meters. By replacing 
meter, we 


picked up an additional 10,000 cubic feet per quarter. 


a 4-inch compound meter with a 2-inch dis« 


At the other end a very high registration was built up 
from very low but constant flows in gallons-per-minute. 
As a result of changing a 2-inch meter to a l-inch meter, an 
additional 20,000 cubic feet was gained. An increase of 
$75 per quarter resulted from changing a 2-inch dise metet 
on a 2-inch service to a 3-inch current type meter, 

The recorder proved to be a popular piece of apparatus 
with a great many of our consumers. In some factories 
where they had their own well supply, the recorder plainly 
showed that the night man would rather turn a small 
valve and use city water. At the end of the first 24 hours 
of charting in our largest factory, the apparatus recorded 
nearly as much water used per hour in a two-hour period 
after the closing time of the plant as it did when all the 
3,200 employees were working. After looking at the chart, 
the Chief Engineer interviewed his entire force of mainte- 
nance men, and the cause was soon remedied. 

After placing the recorder on the service of one of our 
cleaning establishments, we asked the manager if they used 
any water at night. He replied that they had no occasion 
to use any, for the place was locked up after 6.00 P. M. 
When he saw just how much water had been recorded at 
night, he summoned his watchman and two plumbers. As 
a result, each day’s charting proved they were progressing 
in locating and repairing leaks. Finally, no flow of water 
was recorded at night, and the day load was reduced by one 
half. The manager made the statement that the charting of 
his service was “the smartest business move ever made in 
his plant in his behalf.” We realize that in some instances 
we lose revenue, but we are ever mindful of the fact that it 
is our job to “serve the public.” 

The recording register erases all doubts concerning the 
nature of a service and the ability of a meter. It gives 
answers which, although they may be of no direct interest 
to the head of the meter division, will answer a multitude 
of questions that may arise in the mind of the consumer 
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By J. A. 
\uditor, City 


N January 31, 1936, there were 14.751 active water 

accounts on the books of the El Paso city water 

works. The system is 100 per cent metered, and the 
meters are read once each month. The stub billing system 
is used, the bill being a four-stub strip, the right half of 
which acts as the ledger for the water-works office. 

The city is divided into nine districts, and the accounts of 
each district are grouped in a number of meter books, each 
hook containing an average of 300 accounts. Each account 
is identified by a control number assigned to street loca- 


Lions. 


NUMBER OF SEWER 


RECAPITULATION OF BILLING BY DISTRICTS oF 
WATER AND GOWER 


Monthly Billing of Water Accounts 


System of Records and Bills 
Used in El Paso, Texas 


LINDOP 
Water Works 


The following table shows the districts, each designated 
by a letter, the billing date for each of these districts, and 
the number of days required to handle the bills. 


Billing Date Billing Days 


Districts in Each Month Required 

E Sth 2% 
B 9th 2% 
M 12th 2% 
( 15th Ite 
K 17th 2 

H 20th 2. 
I 23rd 
Ss 26th 2% 
A 30th 1% 


Bills are receipted by a National Cash Register cashier's 
machine in the water-works office. The water works main- 
tains no pay stations or collectors. Failure to pay a bill 
within ten days after it is issued causes an account to be- 
come delinquent, and a red printed notice at the left end 
of the bill notifies the consumer that the water may be cut 
off without notice at the end of the ten-day period. This is 
done through the removal of the meter, and a charge of $1 
is made for the reinstallation of the meter. 


Water and Sewer Bills Are 
Posted Daily 


All water-works and sewer bills are audited, posted and 
balanced daily. The closing date of each district is the 
evening before the new bill comes out. In closing a dis- 
trict, the billing department is required to balance that 
district before the new billing begins. The system used 
makes it possible to arrive at a balance with a minimum 
of difficulty at any time. The district being in balance, new 
billing begins. The arrears, or unpaid bills, are carried on 
to the new bill as “arrears” by the billing machines. 

The bills are addressed by an Addressograph machine 
and are made out on a Burroughs billing machine. The 
original machines were installed in the fall of 1928, but 
the billing machine was replaced with the latest type in 
the fall of 1934. 

The recapitulation form reproduced here shows the rates, 
steps and other information which comes from the audit 
sheet compiled by the billing machine. On the bills the 
type of service is classified by a symbol showing whether it 
is for a business, residence, apartment, hotel or municipal 
purpose. Sewer charges are entered on the same bills as 
the charges for water consumption, there being a separate 
accounting for water and sewer. 
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ABOVE — THE RECAPITULATION 
FORM. BELOW—THE FOUR-STUB 
BILL USED BY THE EL PASO, 
TEXAS, CITY WATER WORKS 
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Town Manager and Director of Municipal Utilities, Culpeper, Va. 


HE town of Culpeper has for some years realized the 
desirability of providing modern sewage-treatment 
facilities to relieve the pollution in Mountain Run. 

a creek into which all of the sewage from the town is emp- 
tied. When the citizens elected to construct the municipal 
electric utility in 1934, a court order was issued as a result 
of injunction proceedings, requiring the town to construct 
a sewage-treatment plant to eliminate the pollution of the 
stream. This pollution, however, was in no way related 
to the electric project, except so far as the town’s general 
credit and ability to finance the sanitary project were con- 
cerned. The town readily complied with the court order 
and authorized the preparation of plans and specifications 
for sewage treatment and awarded a contract for its con- 
struction soon after the electric utility had been put in 
service. The sewage-treatment plant was completed and 
placed in operation in the fall of 1935. 


Gravity Flow and Pumping 


Since the best available location for the sewage-treat- 
ment plant was near and in full view of U. S. Highway No. 
29 at the north entrance to the town, special attention was 
given to the development of a plant of neat and attractive 
design, as well as one which would produce a safe and in- 
offensive effluent and relieve the pollution of the stream 
into which the sewage is discharged. 

It was found that approximately 50 per cent of the sew- 
age would flow through the plant by gravity at the site 
selected, by bringing the three main outfalls together at this 
location. The remainder of the flow was collected in a 
sump at the plant site and pumped to the main treatment 
plant, which has a total capacity of 350,000 gpd. 

The raw sewage is prechlorinated for odor and bacterial 
control as it enters an inlet manhole, and is then screened. 


Lime is fed into the raw sewage along with the chlorine 
and as a milk of lime solution, to aid in the precipitation of 
The screens consist of iron bars 
The bars are fixed in 


solids in the clarifier. 
with a clear opening of one inch. 
position and are cleaned by a hand rake as often as nec- 
The screens remove the coarser materials to pre- 


essary. 
The screen 


vent clogging in later stages of the treatment. 
ings can be dried on the upper parts of the screens and 
later burned on the incinerator grates in the boiler located 
in the control building, or disposed of with other city 
refuse as desired. 

The screen structure is provided with a grit chamber 
for the collection of the heavier inert materials. A_by- 
pass connection from the screen chamber to the effluent 
manhole provides for passing the sewage flow in case it is 
necessary to interrupt the operation of the plant. Pre- 
chlorination makes possible the partial treatment of all 


sewage, even during the by-pass periods. 


Settled Effluent Aerated 


After leaving the grit chamber the sewage passes through 
a Builders Iron Foundry venturi meter which records its 
rate of flow and the total quantity After mea 
surement, the flows to the primary 
sedimentation basin, which provides a three-hour settling 


treated. 
sewage clarifier o1 
period. 

The clarifier is a Dorr center feed radial flow peripheral 
overflow unit. The sewage enters the basin through the 
center pedestal, from which point it is distributed uniform- 
ly and radially in all directions, the velocity of flow de- 
creasing toward the overflow weir on the periphery of the 
tank. The basin is provided with a revolving sludge-col- 
lecting apparatus for the continuous removal of the settled 


sludge. The clarifier equipment is electrically driven and 
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stirring mechanism for agita’ ng 


the sludge and also with er. 
/ flow piping for removing ly 

supernatant liquor. Dorr 

/ Company gas dome is provided 


for the collection of the sewavge 
gas formed by the bacteria in 
the digestion of the sludge, and 
this gas is used as a fuel for the 
boiler supplying heat for the 
digester and the control build- 
ing. The sludge piping is so 


¢ arranged that the sludge can be 
‘ circulated through the tank. 


After the complete digestion 
of the sludge, it is drawn by 
gravity onto sludge drying beds 
of sand and crushed stone with 
a Hitchings glass cover and 
underdrained with a_ system 
similar to the trickling filter. 
After drying, the sludge is suit- 
able for use on the grass around 


in continuous operation. Scum-removal equipment is also 
provided at the surface. 

The clarified sewage flows to a Dorr dosing tank or 
siphon chamber, in which it is collected until the quantity 
is sufficient to operate the low-head revolving distributor. 
The sewage on entering the dosing tank passes through a 
fine screen basket in order to remove particles which would 
clog the nozzles of the distributor. 

After the dosing tank has collected a sufficient quantity 
of sewage, the siphon automatically trips and allows the 
liquid to flow to the distributor. This distributor consists 
of a vertical shaft supporting two spraying arms and is 
revolved by the force resulting from the reaction of the 
water discharging from the rear of the distributor arms. 
The arms are equipped with flat spray mouths or nozzles 
balanced so as to give a uniform discharge and to be easily 
cleaned. The nozzles discharge the sewage in a thin film 
over a bed of 2-inch to 4-inch crushed stone 6 feet in depth. 
The surface of the stone provides a large area of exposure 
of the film of sewage to the air. The bacterial life main- 
tained on the surface of the stone oxidizes the suspended and 
dissolved organic matter remaining in the sewage. After 
filtering through the bed of stone, the liquid is collected 
in the underdrains on a concrete floor and delivered to the 
final sedimentation chamber. The distributor is 110 feet 
in diameter. 

The filtered sewage is again chlorinated, using Wallace & 
liernan equipment, as it enters the final sedimentation tank, 
for both odor and bacteria control, in order to discharge a 
sterile effluent into the stream. A two-hour sedimentation 
period is provided in this basin, and the effluent is clear, 
colorless and odorless and entirely suitable for discharge 
into Mountain Run. 


Sludge Digestion 


The sludge from the clarifier is drawn by gravity twice 
daily into the sludge digestion tank, and that from the 
final sedimentation tank is pumped several times weekly 
into the digestion tank. This tank or digester is heated by 
means of hot water circulated in pipe coils on the interior 
walls of the tank. The tank is equipped with a Dorr 


the plant or for plowing-under 
grain crops. 

The control building is a small brick structure of early 
American design, in which there is space for the raw- 
sewage and sludge pumps and the chlorinator and lime- 
feed equipment. A suitable control laboratory room and 
equipment are also provided in this building. A small 
steam boiler is located in the building and is arranged to use 
the sewage gas for fuel so far as it will apply. Additional 
gas needed is supplied from the natural gas system serving 
the town. The building also contains a tool room, chemical 
storage space and a toilet room. 


Landscaping 

The grounds have been carefully graded and sowed in 
grass, the slopes have been sodded and suitable ever- 
green shrubs planted about the premises. Ornamental 
lamps and standards are used in the lighting of the grounds. 
The entire plant site is enclosed in a chain-link fence. 
Gravel driveways and walks lead into and about the plant 
units. 

The plant was designed and its construction and opera- 
tion supervised by Wiley and Wilson, consulting engineers, 
of Lynchburg and Richmond, Va. The plant was con- 
structed by F. L. Showalter, Inc., of Lynchburg. 

Daily reports of the tests and operation of the plant 
are kept on weekly forms by the plant operator, and copies 
of these reports are sent promptly to the State Department 
of Health and the consulting engineers. The plant is un- 
der the direct personal supervision of the Town Manager, 
with J. B. Rust as operator. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers Meets in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 13-17 

Readers of this magazine will be welcome at this 
meeting. Symposia will be presented on: Flood Con- 
trol; Stream Pollution; Economic and Financial 
Problems Involved in the Planning of Major High- 
ways; Modern Highway Design and Construction; 
Economic Aspects of Energy Generation; Structural 
Application of Steel and Light-Weight Alloys; Co- 
ordinate Surveys. 
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Thawing Frozen W ater Lines 


Barberton, Ohio, Saved 78 Per Cent on Cost by Using 
Arc Welding Generator 


By A. D. CLAGGETTE 
Superintendent of Water Works, Barberton, Ohio 


HE severely cold weather of last winter called the at- 
T tention of city water departments to the need for an 

economical method of thawing frozen water mains 
and services. Many departments had to work day and 
night to keep lines clear. Extra workmen were added to 
meet the unusual demands. This, plus the continuous 
operation of thawing equipment, raised many a water de- 
partment’s operating costs greatly above normal. 

Some cities have actually reduced costs by employing 
efficient and economical equipment. The city of Barber- 
ton is a typical example. We were called upon to thaw 
279 services between January 1 and February 20, 1930. 
Owing to the unprecedented demands caused by prolonged 
zero weather—as many as 70 services were reported frozen 
in one day--the Water Works Department realized the 
need of some type of equipment which would enable it 
to thaw services at much higher speed than was possible 
with the equipment available, so the Department pur- 
chased a 300-ampere arc welding generator from the Lin- 
coln Electric Co. With this equipment the Barberton 
Water Department has reduced thawing costs by more than 
78 per cent. Actual costs have been reduced from $6.00 
per service thawed with old equipment to only $1.27 with 
the welding generator. The new equipment actually paid 
for itself the third day of use. 


Putting the Generator Into Use 


In adapting the generator for operation, the Depart- 
ment mounted it on two 6-inch x 6-inch timbers approxi- 
mately 5 feet long. Direct-connected to the generator was 
a 4-cylinder, 22-horsepower used automobile engine 
mounted on the same frame as the generator. Connection 
of engine and generator was made by drilling and tapping 
four holes into the engine flywheel, inserting four studs, 
cutting slots in a round piece of plate, and pinning the 
generator shaft to the plate and flywheel by tightening nuts 


A TYPICAL HOOK-UP, AND RESULTS OF ELECTRIC 
BARBERTON, OHIO 


1. Cable from the welding generator is clamped to service pipe in the basements of 

adjoining buildings. 2. After removing the meter, the cable is attached to the service 

pipe by a simple clamp and set screw. 3. Water running from the service in the basement 
of the residence after 8 minutes’ operation of the are welding generator 


THAWING 


THE GENERATOR AND POWER PLANT AS 

CARRIED ON A LIGHT TRUCK FOR SPEEDY 

MOVEMENT FROM ONE THAWING JOB TO THE 
NEXT 


on the four studs. The entire engine-generator assembly is 


carried on a light service truck. 
39 Services Thawed in 24 Hours 


Using this equipment, the two-man team of the Water 
Department thawed as many as 39 frozen %4-inch services 
in one 24-hour period, as compared with three or four ser- 
vices with former types of thawing equipment. 

Thawing out a frozen line with the are welding gen- 
erator is extremely simple. All that is necessary is to 
drive the truck to the scene of operations, connect the two 
leads from the generator, one to the water pipe in the 
basement of one house, the other to the water pipe in the 
adjacent building, start up the engine and let the high- 
amperage. low-voltage electrical current do the work. By 
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actual test it required only & minutes to thaw the services 
into the house and store shown in the trio of illustrations 
below. One lead from the generator was first carried 
through the coal chute of the store shown on the right side 
of the illustration, and was clamped to the pipe by means 
of a simple clamp and serew. This done, the other lead 
f the home and the 


was put into the basement window « 
lead clamped to the water line after disconnecting the 
water meter. Water meters are always removed from the 
line to eliminate the possibility of cross-connection with 
vas lines and to avoid melting the lead in gas pipe connec- 
tions. Water was running after 8 minutes’ operation of the 
generator. This case is typical of a large number of ser- 
vices thawed. The average length of such services was 
about OO feet. 

Another type of hook-up is to use a fire hydrant as one 
connection, and the water pipe in the basement to complete 
the circuit. In one case approximately 70 feet of frozen 
pipe was cleared in 12 minutes. Of this 70 feet, 10 feet 
was 4-inch, 10 feet was 6-inch and 50 feet was %4-inch. 
This job was a particularly difficult one, since the store in 
which the service was located had been vacant for some 
time and lines were frozen solid. Temperature in the 
building was little higher than that outside, which was 5 


above zero. 


Size of Pipe Makes No Difference 


The size of the pipe and the extent to which it is frozen 
is no obstacle to the welding generator. Lines of all sizes 
have been thawed. The larger sizes require a_ little 
longer time. In one instance, 220 feet of 6-inch main, 
which was frozen solid, was thawed in less than seven 
hours. The time included that of getting to the job, mak- 
ing sure that there were no cross-connections with gas 
lines, etc. Days, perhaps weeks, would have been required 
to do this work by any other method. 


The Hawaii Bureau of 


NON-POLITICAL, non-partisan organization to keep citi- 
F zens and taxpayers fully informed as to services rendered 
and expenditures made by the various departments of their 
government has completed its seventh successful year in 
Hawaii. 

The Hawaii Bureau of Governmental Research is supported 
by veluntary subscriptions of not less than $10 a year. Any 
taxpayer, whether individual, partnership, association or cor- 
poration, is eligible to membership. Excess income over ex- 
penditures for the year ending June 30, 1935, totaled $2,291.12. 
\ glance at some of the facts under “economy” are indicative 
of the value the Bureau has already been to the taxpayers. 
The various annual reports show, among other things, that the 
Bureau has done the following: 

Made a complete study of the government of the city and 
county of Honolulu and made recommendations for changes 
which have effected a saving of approximately $175,000 a year. 

Organized and financed a survey and, operating in conjunc- 
tion with the legislative hold-over committee and the Governor’s 
advisory committee on taxation, drafted a report with recom- 
mendations which was an important factor in passing legis- 
lation that created a responsible Board of Education, merged 
the Territorial Normal School with the University of Hawaii, 
and revamped the educational laws of the territory. These 
changes have saved the taxpayers more than $500,000 a year, 
exclusive of salary reductions. 

Made a complete study of the county of Hawaii budget; sat 
with the Board of Supervisors for a full week; and drafted a 
new budget which resulted in a saving of approximately $100.- 


Governmental Research 


In addition to the simplicity, efficiency and economy | 
the welding generator type of thawing equipment, (ec 
danger of pipe breakage is entirely eliminated. —Inste id 
of applying heat at the center of a frozen line, as was ||, 
case with old methods, the generator thaws the pipe from 
both ends toward the center. An added advantage wiih 
the generator is that the current produced cannot set up 
electrolysis in the pipe. The current flows smooth|) 
through tight connections. 


No Fuss or Muss in Thawing Line 


Residents who remember the fuss and muss which frozen 
water pipes used to cause, marvel at the simplicity with 
which lines are now thawed by use of the welding genera- 
tor. Having advised the Water Department that thei: 
water pipes are frozen, they expect to be without running 
water for many hours, perhaps days. However, instead 
of the long wait and inconvenience, the service is restored 
in a few minutes after the truck arrives at the house. No 
digging is required—no bulky equipment is carried into 
the cellar, and there is no danger of fire or shock from 
transforming currents from 23,000 to 15 volts. The onl) 
equipment taken into the basement when the are welding 
generator is used is a cable with a simple clamp attached 
to one end. The only tool the operator needs is a pipe 
wrench for disconnecting the water meter and tightening 
the set screw of the clamp to the pipe. 

Were it not for the new equipment, residents of Barber- 
ton would have been without water service for extended 
periods. This is readily appreciated when one realizes that 
even with the fast-thawing provided by the are welding 
generator, the Water Department was compelled to operate 
a continuous 24-hour thawing service. With old methods, 
lines could not possibly have been thawed even at a tenth 
the rate at which the reports were received. 


000 a year to that county. 

When called upon for advice, directed thought of the Hono- 
lulu Chamber of Commerce to economy rather than taxation: 
wrote the Chamber's report of recommendations; compiled 
data on comparative cost of living, and supported the report 
with arguments to the Governor to prove the necessity of sal- 
ary reductions of all governmental employees. The Governor 
recommended a 10 per cent cut. This cut, which was imposed 
by action of the Legislature, would probably not have been 
made had the Governor not so recommended. A saving ot! 
$1,300,000 was effected. 

A recent statement by John R. Galt, President of the Bureau. 
says: 

“Economy in government means obtaining full value for every dollar 
spent. Full value for every dollar means common-sense planning and con 
trol of public expenditures. It means balancing social and economic ob 
jectives with financial realities. It does not imply opposition to public spend 
ing under all circumstances, or the cutting of expenditures simply for the 
cut’s sake, without attention to real economy. Economy may consist of 
spending more rather than /ess when the three tests—Do we need it?, Is it 
good value for the money?, and Can we afford it? have been met. 

“The Hawaii Bureau of Governmental Research represents the group 
which is endeavoring to effect constructive economies and tax reductions by 
taking a broad point of view on governmental finance. This group endeavors 
to meet emergencies as they arise, but directs its main efforts upon long 
range trends.” 

Among requests for aid, one came from the taxpayers o! 
Honolulu in regard to their water works. In this case the 
Bureau backed legislation which took the Honolulu water 
works out of politics and placed it under the control ef a 
special board. (See THe American Crry, May, 1935, page 71.) 
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Electric and Diesel Power for Deep- 
Well P umping 


Leakage Tests of Mains Show Small Loss at 70-80 Pounds Pressure 


By MORRELL VROOMAN, JR. 


OME very interesting data have been collected as the 
result of tests on the recently completed water works 
at Brentwood, N. Y. Brentwood is a suburban com- 

munity on Long Island, about 25 miles east of New York 
City. A water-works plant and an 11-mile system of pipe 
lines were recently installed to supply the residents with 
adequate domestic water service and fire protection. 

Water is secured from two 12-inch wells about 500 feet 
apart at a depth of 135 feet below ground level. It was 
expected that the wells would yield not less than 400 gal- 
lons per minute each. However, the sandy soil was of such 
excellent water-bearing quality that pumping tests showed 
a delivery of 1,200 gallons per minute with but a 13-foot 
drawdown for each well. 

The water is pumped into a 300,000-gallon storage tank 
190 feet above ground level by deep-well pumps. From 
the tank the water flows directly into the pipes of the dis- 
tribution system. 

One pump is driven by an electrical motor and the other 
by a Fairbanks-Morse high-speed diesel engine. Tests on 
these units showed the diesel unit to be considerably more 
economical to operate. Tests on the electric units showed 
that 1,069 kilowatt-hours produce one million gallons of 
water against a total head of 248.0 feet, while 663.5 pounds 
of fuel oil produce one million gallons of water against a 
total head of 244.5 feet. Any breakdown in electric power 
does not interfere with the water service or fire protection, 
for water could then be supplied from both the tank and 
the diesel unit. The control is electric and semi-automatic. 


The Elevated Tank 


The water tower, constructed by the Chicago Bridge 
ron Works. is an attractive landmark. The elliptically 
I Work ttractive landmark. The elliptical! 
shaped roof and bottom produce a new design of improved 
The tank rises to a height of 190 feet, com- 

parable to a 20-story building, making this one of th: 
highest water towers in New York State. The tank is fu 
ther improved in appearance with aluminum paint and is 
visible for many miles. 


and 


appeal ance. 


On three sides the name “Brent 
wood” is painted in large black letters electrically flood 
lighted at night. A float indicator attached to the outside 
of the tank shows the water level. 


Plant Construction 


The water-works plant was built by contract at a total 
cost of $91,600. The pipe lines were laid as a project ot 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration resulting 
in a saving of $35,000 to the community. The following 
table gives some interesting figures on the cost of reliet 
labor. The trench dug for all pipe sizes was 5 feet deep 
and of an average width of 215 feet. These tables include 
the costs of labor, equipment, and overhead, but do not 
include material. 


Item Excavation Backfill Pipe Laying Total 
Total cost $17,375.26 $8,683 02 $9,131.63 $35,189 91 
Unit 28,427 cu.yd. 28427 cu.yd. 55,088 lin. ft 55,088 lin. ft 
Unit cost 30 61 $0.31 $0 165 30 64 
Pipe 3” 6” 8 19” Total 
Total cost $3,227.20 $1,220.21 $16,079.87 $10,095.69 $4,566.85 $35,189.41 
Unit (lin. ft.) 6,104 2,491 28 13,024 4,286 55.088 
Unit cost $0 53 $0 49 $0 57 72 $1.06 64 


THE NEW WATER WORKS AT BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 


1. Pouring joints in the cast iron line with TERA labor. 
and workshop. 


2. The building in which are the office, controls. garage 


3. The 300,000-gallon elevated steel tank 
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[he equipment cost is almost negligible, since it con- 
sisted of the services of one truck for the duration of the 
job, and an air compressor for about three months. The 
overhead costs were quite high. espe ially towards the end 
of the job when there were comparatively few men em- 
ployed. The tabulation, however, provides an accurate 
study of the costs of relief labor on this particular water- 
works project. 

All pipe joints were sealed with jointing compound, 
both Hydro-tite and Leadite being used. As a small pri- 
vate water plant had been purchased during the progress 
of the work, it was possible to connect to the mains and 
make pressure tests from time to time. For these tests a 
small hand pump was connected to the section under test 
and the pressure raised to 150 pounds. These tests showed 
little leakage. 

[he final pressure test, made on 9 miles of pipe, also 
showed unusually low leakage. ‘This test was so made that 
it showed the leakage which could be expected in the nor- 
mal operation of the system as the pressure was supplied 
hy the water in the elevated tank. During the test the 


UNIQUE installation for pumping storm water dur- 
A ing flood periods saved the city of Belzoni, Miss., 

considerable money when compared to the conven- 
tional type of pump installation with more elaborate 
housing and foundation. Belzoni is located in the heart of 
the Yazoo River Delta and is divided into two sections by a 
bayou. At normal river level, the bayou serves as a col- 
lecting basin for storm water, which drains by gravity 
through a culvert under the levee. From December to May 
or June of each year, however, the Yazoo River rises from 


A PUMP THAT IS RAISED AND LOWERED WITH 
FLOOD STAGE 


I landling Storm Water During High River 


Stages in Belzoni. Mississippi 


for SEPTEMBER, 1936 


pressure varied from 70 to 80 pounds at the point of con. 
nection of the water plant to the gridiron pipe system. 


Leakage flow was measured by a %4-inch domestic meter 


which was bridged across a main valve on the dischar; 
line at the plant. The only water which could flow into 
the system had to pass through this meter. The results, 
showing unusually low leakage, indicated good workman. 
ship and supervision on the part of the relief labor, as wel! 
as the tightness of the Hydro-tite and Leadite joints. The 
leakage tests are tabulated below: 


TESTS OF PIPE LINE LEAKAGE 


Time Period Gallons Gallons Per Day 
(Minutes) Gallons Per Minute per Inch Diameter 
Delivered Delivered per Mile of Pipe 
1 2.5 2.5 61 
1 2.3 2.3 56 
l 3.5 3.5 85 
l 2.3 2.3 56 
1100 2480 2.25 55 
1 20 2.0 49 
925 2020 2.18 53 
2.1 2.1 51 
Average........ 2.39 58 


Note: 9.1 miles of pipe under test, 6! $-inch average diameter of pipe lines. 


The designing and supervising engineers were Harold 


C. Stevens and Morrell Vrooman of Huntington, N. Y. 


20 to 25 feet above normal, preventing gravity drainage. 


In order to handle drainage during this time, the city 
installed a Fairbanks-Morse 12-inch vertical propeller 
pump, with a capacity of 4,000 gpm, driven by an F-M 
30-hp, 1,200-rpm, vertical, hollowshaft, weatherproof 
motor. Operation of this equipment is entirely automatic; 
a float switch starts and stops the motor at predetermined 
water levels. 


Pump Mounted on Elevator 


This pumping installation is unique in that the pumps, 
16 feet of discharge column pipe, motor stand and motor 
are all mounted on a single channel-iron frame which in 
turn is mounted in an outer steel frame or tower. The 
latter serves as an elevator shaft up and down which the 
pumping unit is moved by means of pulley blocks attached 
to a hook at the top of the tower. The tower is set in a 
concrete sump or collecting basin, and is substantially 
guyed on all sides. The pump can be easily raised for 
cleaning the basket strainer or for making repairs or ad- 
justments. 

The first cost of this simple outdoor installation was 
low, and it has proved economical in operation. 

Normal gravity-flow disposal of sanitary sewage is re- 
placed during flood periods by sewage pumps. In 1924, 
the city of Belzoni installed its first unit, an F-M 5-inch, 
vertical, motor-driven sewage pump. This pump, installed 
in a dry steel pit or cylinder with the motor above high 
water level, will pass 4-inch solids and all kinds of flexible 
trash. Several years later a second F-M unit of the same 
type with a capacity of 750 gpm was installed in another 
section of the city. Both of these units are fully automatic 
in operation, 
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Solving the Work Relief Program 


in Owosso 


River Beautification, Street Improvement and 
Sewage-Works Improvements Included 


By W. A. WRIGHT 


Commissioner of Public Improvements, Owosso, Mich. 


WOSSO, located in the center of Shiawassee County, 
O Michigan, with a population of 16,347, like other 

cities, was faced with the necessity of providing 
ways and means of making a living for many of its citi- 
zens during the period of depression. For a city of this 
size the relief problem was very heavy, for it was neces- 
sary to furnish employment for about 1,200 men. 

The people of Owosso feel justly proud of the results ob- 
tained in the city improvement work. Some projects were 
carried out with the aid of relief workers, and every effort 
was made to utilize this labor in work which will have a 
permanent value. The city did not attempt to make the 
Federal Government carry the full burden of its relief 
problem. but also provided municipal projects, financed 
by the city, without assistance from PWA loans or relief 
labor. 


Shiawassee River Beautification 


Previous to this period, the Shiawassee River was just 
one of several small streams passing through a city, with 
banks covered with weeds and brush and littered with trash 
and other unsightly material. In summer it was a boulder- 
strewn, almost dry gulch, and in spring a raging torrent. 

The landscaping work done with relief labor has 
changed this picture. All trash was removed, brush 
cleaned out, and the banks protected with rock walls or 
grassed and set out in shrubs. Four dams were con- 
structed of stone masonry, which range in height from 
2\4 feet to 4% feet, and from 118 feet to 151 feet in 
length. The cost for material was from $225 for the 


smallest to $400 for the largest. These dams hold the 


waters of Shiawassee River in pools which add much to the 


beauty of this stream through the city. 
four skating rinks were maintained on the river as a WPA 


This past winter 


project and afforded much pleasure to the grown-ups as 
well as the children. This would not have been possible 
without the construction of the dams. 


Street Improvement 


Late in 1933, two blocks on Water Street were surfaced 
with Tarvia-lithic. 
crete, was shipped to Owosso, in open 


This material, a plant-mixed tar con- 
gondolas, unloaded 
with relief labor, hauled to the previously prepared street, 
spread and leveled by raking with relief labor. City trucks 
did the hauling and the rolling was done with city rollers. 

The street before surfacing was a gravel surface from 8 
to 9 inches thick, with curbs and paved gutters. The gravel 
was given an application of tar prime of between 0.2- and 
0.3-gallon per square yard before the Tarvia-lithic was 
spread. The first 
course consisted of the intermediate size, laid 2!4 inches 


The tar mix was laid in two courses. 


thick, spread to a smooth surface and thoroughly rolled, 
followed by a fine mix course | inch thick rolled in place. 
After this pavement was opened, it was used as a detour for 
heavy state trunk line traffic. 
no maintenance has been required. 

Although the Michigan State Auto Gas and Weight Tax 
Laws allocated funds from these taxes for city maintenance 
and construction of streets not on state trunk lines, it was 


After three vears of service, 


not until 1935 that the cities were able to secure any of these 
funds. Owosso obtained some $23,000 from this fund in 
1935, which enabled us to carry on a considerable street- 
paving program, utilizing the available relief labor, city- 
owned equipment, and regular city street employees. 


NEW TARVIA-LITHIC PAVEMENT LAID ON NORTH WASHINGTON STREET, OWOSSO, MICH., TN 1935 


io } 
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NEW SEWAGE-TREATMENT PLANT IN OWOSSO 
DURING CONSTRUCTION 


Because of the excellent service rendered by the Tarvia- 
lithic pavement built in 1933, this material was adopted 
for this program. The streets surfaced were substantia! 
gravel streets with curb and gutter. The same thickness of 
pavement and construction methods were used as pre- 
viously described for the 1933 work. Very smooth riding 
surfaces were obtained in the construction of these streets, 
due to supervision by the regular employees of the Street 
Department who acted as foreman and inspectors. The 
cost of this pavement, including a fair rental charge for 
city-owned trucks, rollers, and small tools, was $1.18 a 
square yard. A small abutting property assessment was 
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placed against the property on these improved streets | 
assist in the financing of this work. A total of 38,86 
square yards of Tarvia-lithic pavement was laid in th 
1935 program of the Department of Public Improvement 

The city of Owosso tried to assist in the relief of un 
employment by providing work for a large number of men 
through the construction of public works, unassisted by 
Federal loans or grants. This work was done by city 
forces under the supervision of the Department of Pub 
lic Improvement. The citizens of Owosso in 1934 voted a 
bond issue of $130,000 for the construction of a much 
needed sewage-treatment plant. Plans and specification, 
were prepared by the H. P. Jones Co., of Toledo, Ohio, 
and C. A. Maurer was resident engineer. A complete de- 
scription of the plant will appear in a later issue of Tue 
AMERICAN CITY. 

The improvements made by the city forces and relief 
labor, under the direction and supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Improvements, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Construction of a $120,000 sewage-disposal plant. 

Construction of 1%, miles of storm sewers. 

Construction of 68 blocks of street pavement and sur- 
facing. 

Three blocks of curb and gutter. 

46 feet of 40-foot wide Tarvia-lithic walks. 

Four dams across Shiawassee River. 

8,000 feet of bank protection rock walls along the river. 

The river banks landscaped the entire distance through 
the city. 

Landscaping of disposal-plant grounds. 


More Motorized Sweeping in Los Angeles 


HE rapid increase in the population of Los Angeles 

has led to further expansion in its Street Cleaning 

Division. Recently four new motor pick-up sweepers 
were added to keep the cost of street cleaning down and to 
provide service for an even larger area. 

\s water is one of the treasures of this metropolis of 
the West, and every effort is made by the city to conserve 
its supplies, street flushing whereby motor-powered flushers 
wash the dirt from the paved streets into the gutters has 
heen reduced to one shift of 8 hours (two shifts formerly). 


THE OLD AND NEW MOTOR 


SWEEPERS IN LOS 
he 7-year-old sweeper doing its daily 70 miles on Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood. 2. Close-up of the new Austin 


Based on a seven-year record of the first motor sweeper 
which the city purchased, each machine will clean 70 miles 
of street per day, working two 8-hour shifts. Thus the fleet 
of 13 sweepers, including the old motor sweeper, will be 
able to cover 780 gutter-miles per day, or 390 miles of 
streets completely swept. 

On this basis the principal streets will be cleaned fre- 
quently, the residential streets less often, at a saving in 
labor costs sufficient to pay for the machine in a few years 
and improve street sanitation and appearance. 


ANGELES 


sweeper operating on a grade on a Los Angeles residential street. Note the revolving gutter broom which operates 
flush with the curb and cleans out gutter refuse. The driver uses a chain telltale attached to the front bumper to 


indicate when he is running close enough to the curb 
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New Gravity W ater Supply bor 
big Stone Gap. Virginia 


By W. MARTIN 
Civil Engineer, Wiley and Wilson, ¢ 


N the far southwestern part of Virginia, in the beautiful 

Powell Mountains of Wise County, is located one of 

Virginia's most interesting small municipalities—the 
town of Big Stone Gap, which became well known about 
the turn of the present century in the development of some 
of Virginia’s largest bituminous coal mines and lumber 
manufacturing concerns. 

Years ago the town of Big Stone Gap had the foresight 
to buy the entire watershed on the South Fork of the 
Powell River, from which its water supply is now secured. 
This proved a wise investment, for it has eliminated all 
pollution of the water and has allowed the growth of 
vegetation on the watershed, which contributes enormously 
to the collection and storage of the rainfall and run-off 
from the basin. 

Lower Cherry Dam was constructed in order to supple- 
ment the existing supply, which consisted of a small im- 
pounding reservoir above the site of the dam. In the past 
it was necessary during the summer and fall months of 
years in which rainfall was low. to supply the citizens 
with water pumped from the Powell River where it passed 
through the town. This water, of course, was not free from 
pollution, and it was expensive to deliver to the cus- 
tomers, so that for a number of years it has been the desire 
of the town to further develop its own watershed in order 
to supply every need for an abundant. pure, reliable source 
of water. 


Construction of Dam 


PWA offered this opportunity, and the town officials 
took the necessary steps to secure Federal funds. When 
funds had been secured, contracts were let for the con- 
struction of Lower Cherry Dam. This project involved 
also the clearing of 80 acres of heavy growth of timber and 
underbrush, and the construction of a road into the site. 
Work on the project was started in the fall of 1934 and 
completed in the spring of 1935. The dam was built on a 
sandstone and conglomerate foundation which had a more 
or less porous structure. In order to prepare the founda- 
tion for the dam it was necessary to drill the entire foun- 
dation and to treat this area with cement grout applied 
at 80 pounds pressure. This proved to be most bene- 
ficial and eliminated seepage through the foundation. The 
dam itself is constructed of cyclopean masonry, and all 
materials except the cement and hydraulic lime were quar- 
ried near the site, which contributed greatly to the saving 
All construction material was lab- 


in cost of materials. 
oratory-tested before using, in order to insure its quality. 
Lumber for forming and scaffolding and other uses was 
cut on the site by a portable sawmill. 


In general, it is hard to imagine a project in this sec- 


JOHNSON 


‘onsulting Engineers, Lwin hburg Va 


tion of the country more distantly removed and inaccessi 
ble than this. 
months when transportation of supplies became very dil 


Especially was this realized during winte1 


ficult. for the site of the dam is approximately 3,000 feet 
above sea level, and it is necessary to pass over a divide 
approximately 4,000 feet above sea level in order to reach 
the work. 
1.500 feet above sea level. 


The town is at an elevation of approximately 


Increased Storage 


The construction of Lower Cherry Dam provided means 
110,000,000 gallons of clear, 
unpolluted water which requires no other treatment than 


of storing approximately 


chlorination to render it suitable for all domestic and in- 
dustrial uses. The water is free from hardness and is rela- 
tively free from all other dissolved solids. The site of 
Lower Cherry Dam is approximately three miles above the 
intake for the water supply to the town. The first mile be 
low the dam is an open mountain stream, and the remain 
ing two miles consists of a series of cascades and falls, ap- 
1.200 feet in height. over which the wate: 
is so completely aerated that even when the lake was filling 


proximately 


for the first time and the water was colored from organi 
matter and contained a noticeable odor and taste at the site 
of the dam, the aeration entirely removed this objection, 
preventing any inconvenience to the consumers. This im- 
pounding reservoir is one of the largest in the state, and 
is the largest body of water in the state stored ready for 
domestic and industrial consumption which requires no 
other treatment than chlorination. As the population of 
Big Stone Gap is approximately 4,000 people, this give- 
a per capita storage of approximately 100,000 gallons of 
pure water. 


Unmetered Gravity Supply 


Water to all sections of the town and to all consumers 
is of course supplied by gravity, and no meters are used. 
The citizens are permitted to use water for yard and garden 
sprinkling and any other domestic purposes. In view of 
the droughts of this year, the project is already showing 


complete justification for its construction, 


Future Hydro Power 


It is contemplated that in case the town desires to de- 
velop the available hydroelectric power from the falls be 
low the dam. Lower Cherry Dam will be raised approxi- 
mately 10 feet in order to completely regulate the flow ot 
the South Fork of Powell River and to take advantage ot 
this natural resource to the fullest extent. One of the 
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most unusual features of the entire project Is that at the 
site of the dam a structure only 35 feet in height makes an 


impounding reservoir having an area of 100 acres, and 
that with the additional 10 feet in height the entire run-ofl 
of the watershed can be controlled. This project con- 


tributes to the water conservation of the TVA basin, of 
which it is a tributary. With the possibilities of future 
development of the water supply and hydroelectric powet 
as requirements demand, the town is now in a position to 
offer sites to industrial concerns and residents seeking these 
facilities, cheap fuel and enormous quantities of pulp wood 
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and hardwood timber. 

The water supply is operated by regulating the flo 
from the dam to the intake by a caretaker who gives dail 
supervision to the entire watershed. The water-works sy 
tem is under the supervision of G. W. Shaw, Town Mai 
ager. The project was designed and its construction s\ 
pervised by Wiley and Wilson, consulting engineers, « 
Lynchburg and Richmond, Va. It was constructed by th 
Haymes Construction Co., of Chatham, Va., and the land 
clearing was done by R. M. Lee, of Myrtle Beach, Sout); 
Carolina. 


Poorly Marked Streets—Our National 
“Hide-and-Seek” Game 


By FRANCIS SKILLMAN ONDERDONK 


Architec t, Dr. 


REPORTER for the Chicago American thus characterized 
. the street-sign scandal of one of our largest cities: 

“Of 500 corners checked, 229 had no signs at all. Concern- 
ing the 271 corners with signs—there is more than a fair chance 
you would have to be a cross between a hieroglyphist and a 
paleographer to decipher them: rusted signs, broken signs, 
dirty signs, and quite often no signs at all. . . . Obsolete signs, 
misleading signs .. . to these add obscure signs such as those 
at one of the city’s busiest intersections. A giraffe would have 
no trouble here. Neither would a monkey. But pity the wan- 
Measly, 2-inch letters, painted 


dering motorist or pedestrian. 
on the globe of a 16-foot lamp-post which is some 150 feet 
from the corner, identify this intersection.” 

The conditions depicted are not much worse than those to 
be found in most other American cities. Corners without signs 
or with signs of microscopic proportions are not only annoying 
but an actual hazard. What motorist has not found himself 
obstructing traffic, stopping his car at some extraordinary 
angle for the purpose of deciphering an illegible sign or to 
look for any clue at all as to his whereabouts? Traffic is 
inevitably retarded, and the hazard to the pedestrian is neces- 
sarily increased when the eyes of the motorist must be employed 
in a frantic search which has no relation to the careful guid- 
ance of his car through heavy traffic. On May 31 eighteen ex- 
cursionists returning to Philadelphia were thrown out of a 
bus whose driver had lost his way and stopped to make in- 
quiries; irritated by the impatient honking of a horn back of 
him, he started up quickly and ran into the pier of a railroad 
bridge. We can assume that lack of legible signs was the 
main cause of this accident. And it is usually in the most con- 
gested areas that such a feeling of uncertainty overcomes one, 
since it seems to be an unwritten law that the more important 
a street is, the less likely it is to have signs indicating its name. 
The typical reasoning of the city official is that not a human 
could exist who does not know where Broad Street or High 
Street is. 

It would be a mistake to put up signs of the type too gen- 
erally in use, for many of those are even below the “horse and 
buggy” standard and of little use for the motorist, especially 
at night or during a snowfall. The new signs which should be 
erected in every community from Maine to California should 
fulfill the following requirements: 

1. Signs should have letters at least 8 inches high. (At 
important intersections and in the downtown districts 12 inches 
might be preferable.) European cities like Vienna have street 
signs with letters twice as high as those typical of our country. 


2. To prevent the signs from becoming too wide, the words 
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“Street” and “Avenue” should be omitted (unless an avenue 
or a street of the same name exists in the city); the public is 
intelligent enough to realize that the marker refers to a street 
and not to a cigar or a movie. 

3. These signs should have letters made of small glass bulbs 
which reflect the light from the approaching headlights of cars 
(such as are now used frequently for “Stop” and “Turn” 
signs). Streets having lamp standards with fairly large glass 
shades could have the names painted in large letters (and 
abbreviated when necessary) on these lamp-shades: “WASH.” 
and “LAFAY.” in large letters would be much more helpful 
than the full names in small ones. 

1. The street signs should be placed sufficiently low to be 
able to catch the automobile lights. 

Of course there may be an outcry that this program entails 
great expense. I| personally know of no more efficient way in 
which the Federal Government could spend work-relief funds 
than by inaugurating such a uniform street-sign campaign. 
New, scientifically designed signs would be noticed by prac- 
tically all citizens. Daily they would shout with joy for being 
liberated from the eye- and brain-torture to which the present 
signs—or the lack of them—submits them. The change would 
symbolize the passing of the “good” old times of planlessness 
and rugged individualism, while announcing that the present 
administration admits the need for improvement and planning 
for the benefit of the “man in the street.” 

“Signing up” the streets of American cities should be only 
a part of a Federal effort to terminate our national “hide-and- 
seek game.” Subway and railroad stations, as well as villages 
and cities, deserve to be made known by signs in places where 
they can be read, and in letters sufficiently large to be dis- 
cerned from the speeding train or the automobile! The motor- 
ist passing through villages and arriving at big cities is fre- 
quently kept in the dark concerning the name of the commu- 
nity. Large, legible signs indicating to the citizen where he is, 
are as important as the services of the Post Office and should 
be provided by the Federal Goverrment, as local authorities 
lack the perspective to realize that their community is just one 
like thousands of others. They do not sense that it is im- 
possible for the hurried motorist to smell which town he has 
arrived at. “Home rule” has had its chance for 150 years; 
it is up to the Washington authorities to end this national 
shortcoming. Our entire marking system needs a thorough 
Federal check-up! 

But if Washington doesn’t act in this matter, why should 
pot some of our progressive municipal, county and state gov- 
ernments take the lead? 
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City Builds Units in Own Shops lrom Standard Equipment 


By C. E. BROKAW 


Superintendent, Highway Maintenance Division, Department of Public Works, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


INCINNATI has recently augmented its fleet of five 
€ power street flushers by constructing three 5,000- 

gallon capacity, all-aluminum streamlined flushers 
in its own shops. The effectiveness of these may be un- 
derstood better when it is realized that their discharge ca- 
pacity is 500 gallons per minute at a pressure of 80 pounds 
per square inch. The parts are all stock parts, but from 
various manufacturers, assembled by the plant crew of 
the Highway Maintenance Division repair shop. 

The specifications set up by the city could not be met 
by any one manufacturer from stock models, and the ex- 
treme changes required from these stock models would so 
increase the prices that it was decided to try the manufac- 
ture of a few in the city shops. These shops had past ex- 
perience in constructing equipment of specialized design 
that no manufacturer had in stock, otherwise there would 
have been reluctance to undertake this task. 

The new flushers have three component parts, each fur- 
nished by a different manufacturer—chassis, tank. and 
pumping unit. 


The Chassis 


The chassis, which is constructed entirely of standard 
parts easily obtained, is powered by a 114-hp. 6-cylinder 
gasoline engine and equipped with a 7-cubic-foot engine- 
lubricated, water-cooled compressor for powering the 
brakes and operating the pneumatic valves. The standard 
transmission has five forward speeds with a direct drive 


in fourth speed and an over-drive in fifth, while opera- 
tion in third, fourth and fifth speeds is silent. The trans- 
mission, multiple plate clutch, universal joint, propeller 
shaft and rear axle each are capable of transmitting 4,600 
inch-pounds motor torque. 

The rear axle assembly consists of two double-reduction, 
full-floating type rear axles, arranged in tandem with an 
inter-axle differential placed between the two axles, and is 
capable of carrying a total load of 45,000 pounds on the 
lires. 

The air-actuated, foot-controlled brakes are of the two- 
shoe type, each rear shoe being fitted with *4-inch thick 
brake blocks, 1744 inches in diameter by 3 inches wide. 
The brakes are fully enclosed and shielded, and each brake 
has its individual brake chamber. 

The frame, which is of chrome-nickel steel, heat-treated 
after forming, has a depth of 9 inches, a flange width of 3 
inches and, a thickness of 5/16-inch, with the necessary 
gusset plates and cross bracing. The wheelbase is 15 feet 
inches. 
minimum of delays for refueling. 


The Flusher Tank 


The all-aluminum tank for the flushing water, and the 


The gasoline tank holds 45 gallons, assuring a 


aluminum fittings, insure a minimum of rusting and corro- 
sion. The elliptical tank is 11 feet 6 inches long, with the 
horizontal axis 94 inches and the vertical 681% inches. It 
is of 3,000 gallons capacity. 


The main tank shell has a 


CINCINNATI'S NEW FLUSHERS 
1, The high-pressure nozzles in action. 2. Rear of chassis, showing pumping unit and double doors 
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thickness of 0.204-inch, the bulkheads 0.250-inch, and the 
nterior surge plates O.187-inch. The bulkheads are dished 
sutward 3 inches and are flanged to fit inside the shell with 
i *)-inch weld. Two longitudinal and four transverse 
surge plates minimize the motion of the water within the 
tank due to starting or stopping the vehicle. 

\ 12 x 16-inch manhole in the top center of the tank 
and openings in the surge plates permit access for « leaning, 
inspection and repairs. A one-way valve filler plug is lo- 
cated on the right rear of the tank, the valve being opened 
only by the fire-plug pressure. The tank is held to the 
chassis by six aluminum straps to six equidistant support- 
ing bolsters which are cushioned from the tank by !4-inch 
belting. A 6-inch diameter outlet tunnel is provided with a 
flanged fitting for a standard connection to the piping. 


The Pumping Unit 


The pumping unit consists of a standard centrifugal 
-ingle-stage end-suction pump, driven by a separate stand- 
id gasoline engine. The entire unit is located in a ventilated 
aluminum tail section provided with double doors for 
ready access. The pump, which has a 5-inch intake and a 
l-inch discharge, is provided with a bronze impeller, static- 
ally and dynamically balanced, and keyed to a 1'4-ineh 
stainless steel shaft, mounted on adjustable ball bearings. 
[he cast iron pump casing is split vertically and provided 
with close-fitted bronze wearing rings around the inlet and 
rear impeller flanges and has a stufling-box holding five rings 
of “.-inch square braided asbestos packing and a lantern 
ring connected through a suitable passage to the high 
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pressure portion of the casing. Water-seal pressure s 
regulated by an adjustable needle valve. 

The gasoline driving unit is of the V-8 type, capable 
delivering 61-hp at 2,300 rpm. The engine has an elect: 
starter, an oil-bath air cleaner and a voltage control ge 
erator. It is coupled to the pump by means of a flexih 
coupling of the pin and bushing type. The pump has a ; 
pacity of 600 gallons a minute at a speed of 2,300 rpin 
producing 80 pounds pressure at the four flusher spray 
heads. 

Water from the pumping unit is forced through coppe: 
tubing equipped with large-radius fittings to the ,our indi 
vidual air-controlled flushing nozzles. The individual con 
trol of these nozzles from the cab allows the operator to vary 
the pressure and volume of water according to requirements. 
Thus the half-completed section of a new concrete street 
may be flushed without wetting the adjoining subgrade. 
The flushing spray heads are of yellow brass. The design 
of these spray heads was made in the shops, and the 
castings were made according to the city blueprints and 
then assembled in the shops of the Maintenance Division. 

The flushers are 27 feet long over-all, 8 feet wide, and 
10 feet 3 inches high. We feel that these flushers are 
unique: not only were they constructed strictly in accord- 
ance with city of Cincinnati plans and specifications, but 
also they were assembled as nearly as possible from stand- 
ard parts and fittings, have a large capacity, and separately 
powered units, and because of their all-aluminum construc- 
lion, are free from the accumulations of rust and scale 
which have caused trouble in the past with steel tanks and 
iron fittings in Cincinnati. 


Council-Manager Government Gives Wheeling First Surplus 
in 13 Years 


( YELEBRATING the end of the first vear of council-manager 

government in Wheeling, W. Va.. city officials announce 
that for the first time in 13 years the city is “out of the red.” 
\ccording to a statement issued by the National Municipal 
League, more than $106,000 in unpaid bills inherited from the 
former administration was paid off, and there is a cash balance 
of $79.22 with which to start the new year. 

Since approximately a third of the city’s income is derived 
from the Water Department, this was one of the first depart- 
ments to be examined by City Manager Harry J. Humphrey 
for possible economies. A better system of collection was in- 
stalled, and many who had been receiving free water at the 
city’s expense were taken from the exempt list. The year’s col- 
lections amounted to $61,000 more than the receipts of the 
year previous. 

In the Police Department instructions were given to impose 
fines and penalties, regardless of political affiliation. Tickets 
were not torn up; fines were imposed and paid. An increase 
of almost 150 per cent was shown in the collection of fines and 
costs by this Department. The city’s License Department also 
showed a large increase in revenue, particularly in business 
licenses, franchise taxes, plumbing licenses and fees and elec- 
trician’s licenses. 

Che city came within $150 of reaching its budget of estimated 
revenues, which totaled $903,000, one of the largest budgets in 
years. It stayed $73,700 under the amount estimated for ex- 
penditures in the budget. Purchasing city supplies on the 
basis of price and quality without consideration of political 
factors contributed to the reduction in expenditures. 

Settlement of a fight for lower gas rates brought the city 
$117.300. Of this, $43,800 was used to pay bills left by the 
previous administration. The remainder of the old bills were 
paid from current revenues. 
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“WHY ALL OUR EXCESS BAGGAGE?” 
Asks Colonel Frank Knox’s paper, the Chicago Daily 


Vews, as a heading for this cartoon on its editorial page 
of August 12, 1936 
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TYPICAL PROPERTIES TAKEN OVER BY 


BOSTON FOR NON-PAYMENT OF TAXES 


Foresighted Use ot Tax-Foreclosed 


P roperty 


A Silver Lining on Clouds of Tax Delinquency 


By S. S. SHEPPARD 


Assistant Secretary, Boston Municipal Research Bureau 


ANY American municipalities are staring be- 
wilderedly at the pile of tax deeds swept into City 
Hall by the early gusts of the depression. The 
stack of deeds may make the city an unwilling owner of 
miles of subdivisions neatly laid out—far out in many 
cases. Some cities are reluctant landlords in a business 
for which they are totally unprepared. To some munic- 
ipalities have come titles to “wide-open spaces”; others 
are heir to the very dregs of a sluggish real estate market. 

Subdivider, landlord, broker, or real estate scavenger, 
it behooves every city to act quickly and with foresight 
if a golden opportunity is not to be lost forever. Out of a 
hodgepodge of tax-delinquent land and buildings has come 
a chance to correct mistakes of the past, to eliminate slums, 
to replan the use of land, and to retire sub-marginal real 
estate from the market it has always plagued. 

Few cities have acquired a less attractive lot of fore- 
closed properties than the city of Boston, Mass. “Shoe- 
string” subdivisions are comparatively rare in this old 
city, and large vacant plots are infrequent. Consequently 
a recent round-up of parcels which have been tax-de- 
linquent for from five to thirty years has made the city 
owner of hundreds of scanty, ill-shaped lots and scores 
of dilapidated dwellings. 

Dismal as the collection is, a recent survey by the Boston 
Municipal Research Bureau* reveals a number of promis- 


*“Management of Properties Acquired by Tax Title Foreclosure in 
Boston,” by Loeffler, Atkins, and Sheppard: August 20, 1936 


ing possibilities. The scope of these possibilities may be 
greatly enlarged when the full effects of the depression 
reach the Land Court. 


Slum ( ‘learance 


Boston is already securing a mild measure of slum 
clearance in its plans to raze about three-fifths of the 
81 buildings it has acquired. These “improved” proper- 
ties, assessed at $382,000, are strikingly concentrated in 
two blighted areas. About three-fourths of the buildings 
are tenements or row-houses. 

For the most part the properties acquired are in much 
worse condition than their surroundings. In the long 
period of transition from private ownership to foreclosure 
by the city, neglect, vandalism, illegal occupation, and 
misuse have made most of the structures dangerous neigh- 
borhood nuisances. 

Demolition of forty or fifty of the buildings will pro- 
vide open spaces, light and air where they are most 
needed. Fire and health hazards will be reduced, and 
neighborhood appearances will be improved. Tearing down 
low-grade structures and repairing better properties are 
particularly feasible as WPA projects, and with careful 
salvaging of materials, little direct cost will be felt by the 
city. 

Razing buildings is not always a simple matter. In 


cases, half-ownership of a building by the city is worse 
than none. Boston is prevented from tearing down some 
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undesirable holdings because this would seriously weaken 
the rest of the structure or adjoining buildings. The 
solution in these cases appears to be that of trading 
property for the remainder of the unit, or of se urely 
boarding up the building. Adjoining structures of sub- 
standard nature often are headed for city foreclosure, and 


time will simplify the problem. 


Reserving Real Estate lor 
City Purposes 


Phus far Boston has secured only two buildings of use 
to city departments. A modern, one-story garage serves 
as a receiving depot and storeroom for the Public Buildings 
Department, and a five-story loft property houses a large 
WPA project of the Public Works Department. Othe 
cities with less history, and newer construction, may fare 
better in the acquisition of buildings. 

Reservation of land, however, offers a much wider range 
of possibilities. Vacant lots acquired in Boston are 
eenerally small. Two-thirds of the 633 vacant parcels con- 
tain less than 5,000 square feet (equivalent to 50 x 100 
feet) ; one-third contain less than 2,000 square feet (40 x 50 
feet). Intelligent trading to create larger parcels, and 
future foreclosures of adjacent lots, will improve the 
situation. 

The Boston Municipal Research Bureau recommends a 
survey by the City Planning Board to determine what 
land is of potential use to the city. Unfortunately, Boston 
lacks the comprehensive, long-term program of public 
improvements so invaluable for such a study. 

It is already apparent that the city can combine and 
replan many lots of an inadequate size that should never 
have been permitted. In addition, cursory examination 
shows a wide variety of potential uses for the land. Among 
these are: streets: street widening and_ straightening: 
sewer and water rights-of-way; parks and playgrounds; 
elimination of traffic hazards; gardens for relief recipients: 
public works yards, dumps; sites for incinerators and 
disposal plants; and the establishment of fire-breaks. The 
next generation should not be so seriously handicapped 
by high condemnation costs as the present one. 


Renting Property 


The renting of tax-foreclosed property presents limited 
and unpromising prospects, at least in Boston. Necessarily 
low rentals, high maintenance costs, and the expensive, 
time-consuming procedure of collecting small rentals, 
dictate the use of this policy as only a temporary procedure 
until final disposition of the property is decided. 

In some cases it has proved more profitable to permit 
relief recipients to occupy the residences. Relief savings 
are made in this way, and a measure of tenant maintenance 
and protection from vandalism secured. Even this policy, 
however, could easily be abused and should be only 


temporary. 
Sale of Property 


In the writer's opinion, the practice most to be feared 
in American municipalities is the indiscriminate “dumping” 
of tax-foreclosed property at any price, regardles of its 
condition, its impending use, or the economic advisability 
or inadvisability of its return to private hands. 

Such practices will further depress a sluggish market, 
attract “shoestring” speculators, and aggravate the very 
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conditions which threw the property on the city’s lap. Cit 
treasuries may gain temporarily, but much of the land 
will only rebound once more to the tax-delinquency merry 
go-round which provides an expensive ride for an 
municipality. 

A far better procedure is the careful classification o 
properties and the sale of only those which have a 
justifiable economic use and which have a_ reasonab): 
chance to support future tax payments. The increased 
stability of the tax base will far outweigh the temporary 
advantage gained from indiscriminate sale. 

Broad principles of sales procedure should be definitely 
established prior to sales, with well-publicized auctions a 
cardinal principle for open competition and the elimina- 
tion of favoritism. In a depressed market such auctions 
may well be held only where there is a reasonable chance 
of securing an acceptable offer. 


Rigid Rules Are of Little Help 


Hard-and-fast rules with regard to minimum or “upset” 
prices are apt to prove of little use. Many municipalities 
are attempting to limit sales to those cases where sales 
prices are equal to assessed values, or the amount due 
the city in taxes and costs. The Boston Bureau found 
both these criteria to be unreliable, and predicted little 
chance of regaining taxes or of securing the amount of 
assessed valuations from many of the impending sales. 

In many cases the costs due the city will have little 
relation to the market price the city must meet if it is 
to attract buyers. In some cases taxes are due on buildings 
torn down by the owner prior to city acquisition. In 
addition, the period of delinquency, and hence the taxes 
due, will vary for different parcels unless particularly 
systematic foreclosure procedure exists. 

Assessed valuations may be of more help in well- 
assessed cities, but, in Boston at least, over-assessment 
appears one major cause of the plight of the foreclosed 
real estate. If the property sold is to remain on the 
productive portion of the tax rolls, these valuations (and 
the sales prices) must be lowered. Little loss will be 
encountered by such procedure, since the old valuations 
were to some extent dead or “watered” assets at best. 

As a general practice, upset prices must depend on 
separate appraisal of the ‘ndividual parcels, preferably 
established by a permanent board of appraisal. Even 
appraised values may justifiably be departed from, where 
special cases arise. 

One of the most promising uses for small, detached 
lots is the possibility of sale to adjoining owners for 
yard or garden purposes; in such a case an upset price 
lower than appraised value seems justified. Similarly, 
the promise of economically desirable construction or the 
improved financial condition of the former owner may 
justify special treatment. To prevent the abuse of these 
special conditions, however, auction sales at reduced mini- 
mum prices will prove the best practice. 


Withdrawal of Land from Use 


A number of parcels will probably defy classification 
as usable by the city or as salable to private individuals. 
This is particularly true in the case of marginal and sub- 
marginal land. In these cases a real economic benefit will 
be derived from indefinitely retiring such property from 
use. Detached small lots on which buildings should not 
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be permitted, aud ledge or swamp land, are in this 
category. To return such parcels to private use is apt to 
re-ult in going through the expensive four- or five-year 
process of taking it over once more from the delinquent 


Toil. 


Recommendations for Boston 


lhe extensive Boston survey referred to previously, con- 
ludes with the following recommendations. Obviously, 
revision would be advisable in cities where different con- 
ditions obtain. 

1. All buildings which are sub-standard or require major 
repairs should be demolished where feasible, thus creating 
open spaces in congested areas, removing undesirable struc- 
tures, and improving the neighborhoods involved. 

2. The remaining parcels, particularly vacant land, should 
be examined by all departments with the aid of the City 
Planning Board, to determine those which should be reserved 
because of special potential value to the city. 

3. Sale rather than renting should be the primary objective. 
Some use of dwellings by unemployable relief recipients may 
be feasible. 

1. The work of the Real Estate Division would be facilitated 
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if the Mayor and the City Council establish broad policies of 
operation. 

3. Assessed valuation and the amount due the city for taxes 
and costs are unreliable criteria for sales prices; 
values are much preferable. 


appraised 


6. An unpaid advisory committee should be established to 
review sales prices, thus providing group judgment and ex 


pediting cooperation of the Division, the Mayor, and the 


Council. 
7. Sales should be by public auction even where acceptable 
offers have been secured. 

8. “Dumping” properties at low prices should be avoided. 
\ considerable amount of marginal land should be withdrawn 
from private use for some time to come. 

9. Foreclosures on whose taxes became delin 
what steps should be taken 
to organize the Real Estate Division on a more adequate basis. 


The 


followed is not yet known. 


properties 
quent in 1932 will soon indicate 
extent to which these recommendations will be 
The Real Estate Division unde: 
the capable leadership of Public Buildings Superintendent, 
Major Roswell G. Hall, is fully aware of the possibilities 
of the situation. If given proper cooperation and a more 
adequate organization, the Division may lead the way to 
finding a silver lining on the black clouds of tax de 
linquency. 


Uncommon Sense About Budgets. ‘Taxes. 
Public Works and Housing 


Excerpts from a New Book* by the Author of “Brass Tacks” 


DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


NCE the Woolly Mammoth roamed the plains of 

Siberia. He was bigger than an elephant and had 

never seen anything that he couldn't walk over. 
He was proud of his “common sense.” He had seen life 
and knew how to get ahead in the world. He never wasted 
time scratching his head and thinking things over. When 
anything got in his way he just pushed straight through 
and out the other side. His motto was “A Woolly Mam- 
moth never turns back.” 

But one day as he was thundering along he came to a 
great swamp and plunged in up to his knees. 
die,” he thought, “perseverance conquers obstacles.” So 
he pushed straight ahead until he bogged down, and his 
body lies there yet. 

The Woolly Mammoth was large and strong, but he died 
from too much “common sense” and not enough scratching 
his head and thinking things over... . 


Balancing the Budget 


Any man who pays out more than he takes in is headed 
for trouble. The same thing holds for a corporation or 
a Government. That is plain common sense, and yet it is 
not as true as it looks. 

A farmer runs month after month with his expenses 
larger than his income. He buys seed and fertilizer, he 
hires men to plow and cultivate. The money runs low, 
perhaps he has to borrow. Then the harvest comes. There 


“Never say 


*“Uncommon Sense,” by David Cushman Coyle. (See page 123, this 
issue.) 


is a month when the money comes in faster than it goes out. 
If he is lucky he takes in as much money in the long run 
as he pays out. The farmer’s budget does not balance 
by the month but only by the season. 

A Government may have a season of seven years where 
a farmer has a season of seven months. The Government 
may go in the hole for several years, and then have a 
surplus for several years. A farmer who was afraid to let 
his books get out of balance in any month would have 
to quit farming. A Government that was afraid to let its 
budget get out of balance in depression years would have 
to give up the job. 


Ta xes 


The principal trouble with taxes is not that they are 
so high, but that the wrong people pay them. . . . 

The people who might be customers are short of money, 
and those who have plenty of money refuse to spend it. 
In face of that we levy as many taxes as we can on the 
poorest people. Sales taxes, gas taxes, movie taxes, and 
then taxes on buildings and factories, all rest on business 
and on the customer. 

Some business men think they can “pass on” the sales 
tax to the customer, just because they can make the cus- 
tomer pay it. That is a mistake. The customer pays the 
tax all right, but it still comes out of the business man’s 
hide. For where does the business man get his income? 
Out of the customer’s pocket. When the customer is flush, 


business is good. When the customer is broke, business is 
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bad. Taxes on business hurt the customer and taxes on the 
customer hurt business. They are in the same hoat. 


Public Works 

There are several points about public works that need 
to be better understood. 

The first point is that whenever a man loses a day’s 
work, that day is gone forever. The useful work he might 
have done was not done. The lost work of ten million 
idle men is a loss to the nation that can never be made up. 
Since 1929 those idle men have lost enough time to have 
rebuilt the whole United States. 

But when we hire a million of these idle men to work 
on roads and schoolhouses, their time is not lost. It is 
saved, 

Once there was a man who was planning to dig a new 
well, but he could never afford the time because he had 
© go into the city every day to work. Then came a flood, 
ind the bridge went out. For two weeks he could not 
et to the city, so he dug his well. How much did the well 
cost him? Do not jump to the conclusion that the well 
cost him two weeks’ wages. He had to lose that anyway 
because of the flood. His time was lost, until he salvaged 
it by digging the well. The well cost him nothing. So 
inything that is built by men who can find nothing else 


to do is pure profit 


Mayors Again Urge Jobs for All Destitute 
Employables 


Housing 


Millions of Americans have to live in old worn out 
houses with no running water, no electric lights, with 
roofs that leak and with rags stuffed in the broken window s, 

It is bad for people to live in slums. The people who 
have to live in slums are apt to be sick oftener than those 
who live in better houses. Their young folks are more 
apt to get into trouble. The slums don’t pay much in 
taxes, but the other taxpayers have to pay a lot for the 
slums. There is a heavy cost for fire protection, for 
hospitals, for criminal courts and police, for jails and 
reform schools to lock up the kids who never had a fai: 
chance to grow into good citizens. 

The slums cost a lot in suffering and heartbreak for 
the people who have to live in them. They also cost a 
lot in money for the people who live in other parts of the 
town. 

We must see that we can’t have a strong, healthy country 
unless we give the American people a chance to be strong 
and healthy. Also we can’t afford to go on wasting our 
money on locking up our young folks or caring for them 
in hospitals when the same money might give them a 
chance to be happy and useful. The Government has to 
spend money to tear down the slums and build better 
houses for the people to live in. 


A Statement Submitted to President Roosevelt at Hyde Park on August 6, 1936, by Mayor F. H. La Guardia, of 
New York, and Paul VY. Betters, of Washington, President and Executive Director, Respectively, 


“THE studies of the existing relief situation in most of the 

major cities of the country, as carried on by the research 
staff of the United States Conference of Mayors, show that in a 
number of urban areas all of the employable relief cases have 
not been absorbed by the WPA or other Federal work activ- 
ities. Up to the present time, therefore, the Federal Govern- 
ment has not assumed full and complete responsibility fer this 
group. As a result, many communities, in addition to pro- 
viding for direct relief to the unemployable cases, paying for 
certain costs of the WPA program (about 18 per cent of the 
total cost) and contributing 55 per cent of the total cost on 
PWA projects—are facing the problem of assistance to needy 
employable cases. 

These facts prompt the Conference of Mayors, acting on be- 
half of the cities involved, to suggest at this time that the WPA 
quotas throughout the country be immediately increased—up 
to the point where all the destitute employable cases are given 
jobs. Only in this way will the Federal Government fulfill its 
obligation to the unemployed. If this proposal is adopted, the 
states and cities should be, and in our opinion are, able to pro- 
vide adequate assistance to the unemployable without Federal 
financial assistance. 

We are alarmed, however, at the failure of several states to 
appropriate adequate funds for the proper care of the un- 
employable group—which failure is a complicating factor in 
several of the major cities of the country. We do not believe, 
though, that public opinion will tolerate continued “chiseling” 
on the part of states able to assume their equitable share of the 
relief burden. 

While improvement in business in general and the reemploy- 
ment of substantial numbers of the unemployed by private 


of the United States Conference of Mayors 


industry is encouraging, the fact must be faced that our relief 
situation constitutes the most important problem facing all 
cities. It is our belief that by increasing WPA quotas through- 
out the country so as to give work to all employable relief 
cases the present situation, so far as the responsibility of the 
United States Government is concerned, will be adequately 
met. In round figures, on the basis of our reports, this means 
a national increase of approximately 500,000 jobs. In addition, 
the states which have up to now refused to appropriate the re- 
quired relief funds for the care of the unemployables must take 
action at once. These states ought to know by now that the 
Government will no longer, and we do not believe it should, 
provide funds for direct relief. 

Should the Government not assume the full share of the re- 
lief load, the result will be a breakdown of the system first 
enunciated in January of 1935; namely, Federal responsibility 
for the employable group, and state and local responsibility 
for the unemployable group. This division of responsibility 
is clear-cut and definite and must be preserved. To do so re- 
quires, however, that the increase of quotas as outlined above 
be authorized, and chat a few of the states participate in this 
joint and mutual public problem. . . . 

Giving jobs instead of the dole is the American way of han- 
dling the present situation, and our cities are substantially 
unanimous in their viewpoint that the work program consti- 
tutes the finest relief program yet advanced. We trust that the 
WPA quotas will be increased to absorb all employables, and 
also that the state governments which have been negligent in 
their responsibility to the unemployable group will take the 
necessary steps and join with the Federal and local units in 
meeting the present problem. 
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The Part ot the City Planner in 


Housing Betterment 


Loéal Responsibility for Low-Rent Housing and Neighborhood Planning— 


Types of Surveys Needed in Cities Large and Small 


By HORACE W. PEASLEE 


Housing Division, Federal Emergency Administration 


of Public Works 


\ the light of the period of intense home-building ac- 

tivity which appears to lie immediately ahead, it is 

important to consider the larger subject of city plan- 
ning. In that field the planning of projects to house people 
of low income is an integral phase. The relatively new 
profession represented by the city planning commissioner 
will play an active role whenever slum clearance, low-rent 
housing, improvement of city traffic conditions, and public 
works are considered. 


\ fundamental theory in the PWA Housing Division’s 
program of low-rent housing is the desirability of increas- 
ing local responsibility in housing activities. With the 
creation of legally constituted local housing agencies, the 
continuance of such a housing program will pass into their 
hands. The success of what is primarily a local problem 
depends in great measure on the able cooperation of city 
planning commissioners who are in a position to adminis- 
ter and coordinate intelligently its various phases. 


There is need for the immediate undertaking of certain 
essential surveys and the compilation of existing data in a 
readily usable form. Recent activities of the Department 
of Commerce, the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and the Works Progress Administration have pro- 
vided technical help, qualified materially to assist in an- 
alyzing social and economic conditions. Such activity has 
hitherto been concentrated in cities where local initiative 
and recognition of the housing problem have been evi- 
dent. In view of the paucity of usable information, the 
purpose of this article is to present constructive sugges- 
tions as to how planning commissions can make valuable 
contributions in the evolution of a comprehensive, rational- 
ly conceived program of public housing. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce in Washing- 
ton has recently recommended to all local branches that 
they appoint committees in their respective cities, whose 
purpose it shall be to create interest in rebuilding cities 
* This rec- 
ommendation of the Chamber of Commerce and the local 
support which it ought to promote should be of vital in- 
terest to city planning commissions. In the near future 
there will doubtless be properly constituted and active 
city planning commissions in many more cities of this 
country. The immediate necessity for replanning our cities 
has become very evident. 


and to revive planning commission activities. 


*See THe American City for May, 1936, page 5. 


Bligh ted Areas 


The principal objective of the city planning commissions is 
the application of property to its proper function and use 
Perhaps the predominant problem involved is the question of 
blighted areas. No more acute problem faces our cities today 
than the reclamation of slums and the prevention of their fur 
ther extension. 

The area of cities has grown much faster than population 
increase could warrant. The result is that they rattle about in 
their skins. Decay sets in near the heart, the business cente1 
Soon that heart is surrounded by a rotten ring of slums and 
blighted areas. It would be difficult to find a sizable city in 
this country which is not gradually being strangled by such 
decaying areas. 

Until the lid was clamped down on unrestricted immigratior 
the degeneration of blighted areas was neither so apparent not 
so ominous. As one class of inhabitants moved towards thie 
periphery, a new wave of innocent immigrants surged in to 
provide rents for negligent landlords and taxes for cities whic! 
blithely ignored the symptoms of cancer in their delusions of 
unlimited expansion. 

Now the population increase curve is flattening out, migra 
tion to the cities and foreign immigration have been dras 
tically checked. No further stimulants to hothouse growth of 
cities are discernible. This deceleration of growth must tend 


to aggravate the unhealthy conditions which prevail i 


our 
slums and blighted areas. The storm signals are already 


shown in the records of tax delinquency, foreclosure, and 
mortgage default, which are so heavily concentrated in thes 
blighted areas. 

As diagnosticians of the functions of the city, city planners 
predict those dire consequences. of which the public is still 
unaware, that must result from the economic collapse of in 
creasingly large blighted and slum areas. They can visualize 
the tax burden to be saddled on the commercial, the indus 
trial, and the newer residential areas by the continued exten 
sion of utilities and transportation lines while those already 
installed cease to be fully used. 

In the Housing Division of the Public Works Administration 
we have worked with two policies-—first. slum clearance. and 
second, the construction of housing on suitable vacant land 
Our primary interest, however, remains in slum clearance 


Yet the deceleration of population increase presages more 


stability of urban structure than we have seen hitherto. It is 
probable that our predictions concerning the future of cities 
have a far greater chance of fulfillment than they would have 
had five or ten years ago. Consequently, we can plot with 
more confidence the disposition of our slum and blighted area- 

This in general is the situation. How then can it be intelli 
gently attacked? 
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The Role of the City Planning 


ommitsstorner 


What can be done by city planners at this time is to depict 
in their true light the economic and social conditions extant 
in our cities. We will never know how to plan our cities, nor 
what legislation is required to carry out a comprehensive pro- 
vram, unless by thorough and careful surveys we properly in- 
vestigate our present assets and liabilities, and determine the 
fundamental causes of deleterious conditions. 

The role that the city planning commissioner can play in 
public housing is automatically a part of the role he can play in 
the welfare of the city as a whole. Local housing authorities 
will come to him for advice and assistance in the location, the 
size and the type of project required. He must be prepared 
to recommend solutions which have their basis in fact. Rea- 
sonable solutions cannot be given until the true picture of the 
city, past, present and future, is examined in every detail. 


Economic Surveys 


In the past city plans were devised large ly to meet engineer- 
Ing probl ms Today there can be said to be two other im- 
portant types of surveys required—economic and social. Eco- 
nomic surveys more properly than social surveys fall into the 
hands of city planning commissions. They form, roughly, eight 
general types, all having a definite relationship: 


1. Real Property Inventories 


rhe first and most important survey required is the Real Property In 
ventori 1s done in 1934 in a selected list of cities by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This accumulates data concerning num- 
ber of persons and families considered, dwelling unit types, duration of 
upancy and vacancy, density, value of owner-occupied units, rentals, ac- 
SsOr it ind equipment, landlord concessions, structural data, distribution 
of rental units mstruction material and mortgage status. 
Land 
Land Use urveys contain quantitative analyses of real estate on the 
basis of present use, industrial, commercial and residential. This would 
have value in any consideration of trends, of assessed values, of distribu- 
tion of incon ind of enabling legislation 
Prot y Absorption 
rt nd type of survey complementary to Real Property Inventories 
that of Rate of Property Absorption. By that is meant more specifically 
the net status and type of existing dwellings, arrived at by a comparison 
of building versus demolition permits. Such surveys will indicate trends 
f land usage and correspondingly will affect any comprehensive study of 


1. Extent and Trend of Blight 

>. Population Tendencies and Trends 

The fourth and fifth types of surveys which ean be combined into one gen- 
eral category are studies of the Extent and Trend of Blight, and Population 
Tendencies and Trends. Distinctly interrelated, they are based on analyses 
of Real Property Inventories, Land Use and Property Absorption surveys, 
and current census reports where available. They point the way to un- 
favorable trends of blight and population movement, which in some cases 
ean be arrested by modern housing developments. 

An interesting corollary to the check of blight caused by slum reclama 
tion projects is the effect of the latter on surrounding property. A marked 
rise in property values was a general coincidence with the announcement 
of our projects. Neighboring property owners began to remodel and gen- 
erally improve their properties New houses, stores, and even movie the- 
aters were built Thus the check in blight radiated from two to ten 


blocks from the project site itself 


The extent and trend of blight can in most cases be traced to population 


tendencies and trends Although it may not be so caused, a trend toward 
blight is usually coincident with a shift in population type. Deterioration 
und blight have accompanied the gradual passing-on of a neighborhood 
to progressively lower income groups. Such deterioration should be 
charted accurately and definitely in order that there may be better plan- 


ning for redemption. 


6 {ssessed Values 

In any further elimination of impractical areas for housing developments, 
a survey of Assessed Values is also important. Such a survey would make 
immediately obvious the rejection of certain properties which by reason of 
high assessed valuation are impractical for housing projects, where low 
rentals are a prerequisite. 

Too often, land prices are too high to be compatible with low-rent hous- 
ing. But these prices have been pegged by speculative hope, which after 
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six years without signs of fulfillment must be on the wane. It may stil! be 
some time before prices are shaken down to a reasonable level, but there 
can be no escape from its inevitability. 


7. Distribution of Income. 

A further type of survey important to the economic aspect of city n- 
ning is that of Distribution of Income. Such surveys would include not 
only income rates and their geographical distribution but also a breakdowy 
of the distribution of such income into the various budget allowances 
such as rent, food, clothing, medical care and amusements. 

Much income information has been released on the basis of a 20 or 3 


per cent rental allowance in the family badget. Such figures are uncertain 
and do not take into account conditions which affect the distribution of 
dwellings for which rentals are paid, population character, size of family 
with and without boarders, and similar problems. Any true picture of 


what such rentals should be for minimum standard dwellings, and corr 
spondingly to what extent a subsidy may be necessary te make such rentals 
available to the low-income group, cannot be determined without accurate 
estimates of the people’s capacity to pay. 


8. Income vs. Expenditure. 

Finally, we have the survey dealing with Income versus Expenditure on 
the part of the city government, in blighted areas. Studies of this natur: 
have been carried on in such cities as Cleveland, Indianapolis, Boston, 
Birmingham, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. In every case the net 
result has appeared in the debit column of the city ledger. The yearly 
loss for the maintenance of substandard areas has been out of all pro 
portion to income derived. 

Such statistics are important not only to city planners; they are also 
of interest to the taxpayers themselves. The general average expenditure of 
seven times the city normal for the maintenance of every person in a slum 
area is a heavy price to pay. The accumulation of data incident to revenue 
loss will indicate clearly those areas of greatest economic drain in every 
city and will provide a weapon of attack in efforts to replan those areas 


These are the general types of economic surveys that should be of im 
mediate concern to city planning commissions. They cannot, however, be 
considered independently. Rather they form in combination a complete 
and well-rounded picture of any municipality. They provide a means 


whereby not only immediate housing problems but also the ultimate solu- 
tion of a complete city plan can intelligently be attained. 


Social Surveys 


Supplementary to these economic surveys are the social sur- 
veys. In St. Louis, and other cities, social data already col- 
lected have been edited and applied by the City Planning Com- 
mission. In most cities such surveys on crime, delinquency 
and health have been made. From them, conclusions can be 
drawn which, when coordinated with economic surveys, present 
the true state of affairs and permit the exclusion of many hous- 
ing sites thus found unsuitable. 

People are interested in such conditions, the causes and 
their remedy when popularly presented in easily understand- 
able form. An excellent example of this is the Chicago Plan, 
popularized in book form by Wacker and circulated throughout 
the schools in that city. 

In such cities as Cincinnati, Boston, Louisville and Cleve- 
land, where City Planning Boards or Commissions are particu- 
larly active, the coordination of surveys and other related data 
by such bodies has greatly expedited the initiation of our 
projects. 


Laws and Ordinances Which 
Need Revision 


Besides serving as a complete inventory of municipal prop- 
erty, these surveys form the basis for enabling legislation of a 
city planning program. Enabling acts are to take an important 
role in local control of public housing. Such laws must be 
grounded on fact, to be obtained only in this manner. 

Of primary importance is zoning. Starting with an excel- 
lent idea potentially effective, it has in far too many cities 
been so compromised as to thwart the progress aimed at. A 
drastic revision of both ordinances and maps must be made, 
as a result of pertinent surveys. Zoning laws must not only 
be wisely enacted after thorough study and without political 
influence, but must be impartially administered. 

Many neighborhoods, particularly of the jerry-built and 
shanty-town type which were thrown about industrial plants. 
should be proscribed, and the land should revert to a more 
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mmpatible use. 
rated from a once high-class residential district to a tenement 
se. Rehabilitation is possible only if it is accompanied by 
oning revision along realistic lines. 


Countless areas now exist that have degen- 


We all know the absurdity of zoning which provides, as in 
Chicago, for the construction of housing sufficient to accom- 
modate the entire population of the United States within the 
city limits. That absurdity must be more sharply outlined in 
the next few years as urban expansion fails to resume its 
frenzied pre-depression pace. Property owners will accept 
realistic revision of zoning ordinances when persuaded that 
there is little immediate prospect of a forty-story office building 
where now huddle ramshackle tenements. The same _possi- 
bility exists with respect to overzoned industrial and multiple 
dwelling areas. 


Building and Health Ordinances 


There is hardly a city which does not have building and 
health ordinances which could be invoked to ensure consid 
erable slum clearance. Laxity of enforcement of such ordi- 
nances has permitted a continued use of structures fit only for 
demolition. 


Immunity of Real Estate 


One is constantly struck by the fact that the condition of 
real estate seems to enjoy complete immunity from even the 
most nominal regulation, whereas we accept without question 
the need for standards of purity in foodstuffs. There is little 
difference in guilt between the merchant who sells rotten meat 
and the landlord who rents tenements unfit for habitation. 
Although laws have been enacted, immunity is usually granted: 
if not, it generally can be easily procured. 

The real estate field has never been subjected to scientific 
scrutiny and analysis. Such a study might well lead to the 
deflation of fictitious land values, and the setting of new values 
in accordance with more reasonable standards. 


Housing Authorities 


To attempt slum reconstruction without adequate and proven 
enabling legislation is virtually impossible. Since the crea- 
tion of the Housing Division, twenty states have enacted hous- 
ing authority legislation. These state laws as a rule provide 
for the creation of non-political municipal housing authorities, 
capable of undertaking slum clearance and low-rent housing; 
of financing their activities by the issuance of bonds; and of 
acquiring land where necessary by condemnation. With the 
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exception of the New York City Housing Authority, non 
exercised these powers. 


has 


It is to be hoped that the adoption of a permanent housing 
policy like that provided by the Wagner-Ellenbogen Bill, 
which passed the Senate but not the House in the last Con 
gress, will further strengthen local authority on questions of 
eminent domain. Already the anticipated decentralization of 
housing matters has stimulated in the past two years, and will 
continue to stimulate, state legislation enabling the creation 
of housing authorities with the power to condemn. To any 
comprehensive public housing program the successful exer 
cising of such power is a prime factor 


The Program 


The fifty projects in the United States and its insular pos 
sessions now under construction by the Housing Division are 
we realize, only a drop in the bucket compared to the activity 
which may We do not pretend to have solved the 
We have only tried to show by practical 
demonstration what can be done. 


lie ahead. 
problem completely. 


In a virgin field the selection of sites for our projects has in 


many cases been almost automatic. In some cases ease of 


acquisition has Love rned our choice, necessitated by the speed 
required in the execution of our program. In other cases the 


physical character of a particular site, its relation to 
ployment, recreation and schools, made selection of that par 
There is no doubt that in 
if data similar to that which has been outlined 


had been made available, our selections of site, 


em 


ticular site obviously preferable. 
many cities, 
building types 
and units, and number of rooms might well have been quite 
different. 

In a future comprehensive program the gradual elimination 
of the most glaring conditions of blight will necessitate even 
more careful study of the more uniformly bad situations which 
remain. Whereas in have 
sought in general to rectify present evil living conditions, the 
problem for a future program will concern itself as well with 
tendencies and trends toward such conditions. 

There will be urgent need for more comprehensive city plan 


our demonstration projects we 


ning to insure that public housing developments are designed 
for greater permanency of land use and intelligent organization 
of our The legal for 
nearly completed. The sentiment for effective action is daily 
The technical knowledge effec 
tive action is already in the possession of planning commis- 


cities. machinery effective action is 


becoming more insistent. for 


sions. There is opportunity to function in far more significant 
fashion from the standpoint of true city planning and city re- 
building than has ever been offered before. 


the work contemplated. 


ations of the commission. 


Procedure for Local Planning Agencies Desiring WWPA 
Staff Assistance 


Some of the factors that would be considered by the Works Progress 
tration in reviewing an application from local planning agencies requesting staff 
assistance from the Works Progress Administration are: 

1. That the commission is a legally constituted body authorized to perform 


2. That the work to be performed is of intrinsic usefulness. 

3. That the personnel and method of procedure are technically adequate so 
that the results of the work will be satisfactory. 
That the work involved will not displace regularly employed personnel. 

5. That no normal budgetary appropriations have been made to perform the 
work for which application is made. 

6. That the services to be performed are to supplement the normal oper- 


Personnel employed on such projects may be used to obtain data and_ basi 
information for the use of the planning commission, provided that no interviewing. 
mailed questionnaires or other direct contacts with the public are involved. 

Details, relative to the preparation of applications, may be obtained from Dis- 
trict Directors of the Works Progress Administration. 
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The 


isposal of Municipal W astes 


By GEORGE W. SCHUSLER 
Superintendent-Engineer, Department of Public Health, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NE of the most perplexing problems faced by 
municipalities at the present time is the disposal of 
wastes. This problem has given most municipal of- 

ficials constant concern, for the cost has become a serious 
factor in the establishment of budgets. 

Disappearing year after year are the old dumps on the 
outskirts of most municipalities, which in former years 
solved the problem of disposal. These filthy spots, breed- 
ers of disease, and hovels for rats, grew in nuisance owing 
to increased population and expansion of the municipality, 
and as a result most cities have done away with dumps 
by enacting ordinances prohibiting them. Thus they have 
eliminated a cheap means of disposal, which must be re- 
placed by a moderate-priced method if costs are to be kept 
near former budgets. The answer would appear to be the 
construction of modern municipally owned incinerators, 
the number of which has advanced throughout the country 
until today approximately 50 per cent of American cities, 
especially those in the eastern United States and close to 
congested areas, have modern incinerators. 

Most of the residents of our municipalities abhor the 
word “garbage.” Furthermore, they have no interest in 
this refuse as long as the collector removes it from their 
property. Today, it is possible to erect a municipal in- 
cinerator which will, without offense to the neighborhood 
and without odors, reduce garbage and household rubbish 
to a mineral ash. The modern incinerator is designed for 
the complete combustion of all produced gases and fumes 
by constantly maintaining high temperature in the furnace 
and combustion chambers. This is accomplished by gas 
flame or other auxiliary fuel, although in the best-designed 
incinerators auxiliary fuel is not needed except to start the 
fire. 

The location of an incinerator has caused each and every 
municipality much confusion and in many cases court pro- 
ceedings. Just as soon as a municipal incinerator is au- 
thorized and a suitable location decided upon, residents 
as far away as three miles from the proposed site enter 
protests. These protests are for the most part made in 
good faith, but sometimes they are the result of paid propa- 
canda on the part of old-school political contractors who 
are being deprived of long-standing and lucrative hauling 
contracts. 

In too many cases protests have resulted in the enjoining 
of the municipality by the courts and preventing it from 
effecting a considerable saving in yearly costs and from ex- 
tending to its taxpayers an up-to-date, modern and sanitary 
disposal system. 

Experience has shown that protests made in good faith 
against the location of an incinerator are the result of a 
lack of understanding on the part of the protestants. The 
property owner believes that the municipality is about to 
destroy real estate values in the district by locating, nearby, 
a plant which will be a constant nuisance. Most of these 


people have never seen a modern incinerator and are bas. 
ing their objections solely on the foul and obnoxious 
odors that they know result from the decay of table refuse. 
and some old low-temperature garbage crematory they ma\ 
have known years ago. ; 

It would appear that the municipality could best meet 
these objections with a series of educational meetings and 
publicity as to its intentions and as to the experience and 
results in other municipalities. In this manner most court 
proceedings would be prevented and the municipality could 
obtain better, modern sanitary conditions more quickly. 
Failure to use the legitimate avenues of publicity invariably 
delays the arrival of better sanitary conditions. 


Wrapped Garbage a Blessing to All 


More and more of our American cities are giving serious 
thought to the collection of city wastes. Many cities re- 
quire the householder to wrap garbage before placing it in 
the garbage pail. While considerable objection has been 
registered upon the inception of this system, no city would 
go back to insanitary methods after experiencing the bene- 
fits derived by wrapping all garbage, and the housewife 
approves after a short time. Not only does this method 
insure a clean and sanitary garbage can and a clean and 
sanitary collection vehicle, but the paper provides a fuel 
which helps burn the garbage in the incinerator. 

Experience has shown that the obnoxious odors emanat- 
ing from garbage collection vehicles are not due to the fresh 
garbage in the vehicle, but to oils and juices from raw gar- 
bage which have been allowed to dry and cake on the 
bed of the vehicle. It is true that most collection vehicles 
are daily cleansed, but it is safe to say this has been done 
with cold water. Grease and oils cannot be removed with 
cold water; hot water and steam must be used. The mod- 
ern incinerator is equipped with facilities to utilize the 
heat generated to produce hot water and steam. In this 
manner the plant and collection equipment can be kept 
clean and odorless. Collection vehicles, incinerator plants 
and garbage pails must be given the same cleansing treat- 
ment as the kitchen sink if odorless and sanitary conditions 
are to be obtained. 

The state of Pennsylvania appears to be a step ahead of 
other states. In 1930 an Act was passed by the State Legis- 
lature requiring all municipalities and contractors collect- 
ing and disposing of garbage to first secure a license to 
operate or to construct an incinerator. This Act at present 
extends only to counties of the second class and should be 
broadened to include all municipalities. The Act also ap- 
plies to collection vehicles and requires the licensing of all! 
equipment. In this manner a check is obtained on the 
operation and cleanliness of equipment, and the city or 
contractor is required to maintain odorless and sanitary 
equipment or lose the license. 
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Substantial Pavement in Atlantic 


Result of WPA Relief Projects 


By MAJOR WILLIAM F. CASEY 


City Commissioner 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J., had a paving problem, and, 
like most American cities, it also had a financial 
problem. The main business street, Atlantic Avenue, 

which runs the full length of the city, a distance of 31, 
miles, and is 70 feet wide from curb to curb, was in bad 
condition. It had many bumps and temporary patches. 
and the trolley track area was also in poor condition. To 
the resort’s visitors, this street, which had been paved more 
than thirty years before, was an eyesore. 

Through the interest and cooperation of District Director 
George R. Swinton, of the Works Progress Administration, 
we secured approval of a resurfacing plan, divided into 
two projects, one for the repaving of the existing brick 
gutters, and the other for the repaving of the roadway it- 


self. 
Costs 
The Federal expenditure set for this project per man- 
year of labor was $794.52. The repaving of the brick 
gutters called for a Federal expenditure of $24.165 and a 


sponsor's contribution of $8,675; the former for labor and 
the latter for materials. On this project we were able to 
employ 55 unskilled men and 4 skilled men for 372 man- 
months. 

The resurfacing of the roadway called for a Federal 
contribution of $100,569 and a sponsor's contribution of 
$33,425; the former for labor and the latter for materials. 
On this project, we employed 200 unskilled men and 17 
skilled men for 1,519 man-months. These two projects 
combined gave employment to 276 workmen for 1,891 
man-months, representing a substantial deduction from the 


relief rolls. 


Sheet A sphalt Paving 


The city contracted for the sheet asphalt paving mix- 


tures, both binder and wearing surface, required to meet 
the New Jersey State Highway Specifications, by receiving 
public bids. The Union Paving Co.. of Atlantic City, was 
the low bidder and furnished 7,000 tons of this mixture. 


using Texaco asphalt. It was found most economical and 


RESURFACING ATLANTIC AVENUE IN ATLANTIC CITY 


1. Greco heater preparing surface, and rakers removing the old pavement surface 2 
4. One half of the street resurfaced 


rolling the top course. 


Laying binder Laying and 
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SPORTS... 
After 


Sundown 


Type MUA Elliptalux Type MUA Alumalux 


Night sports are increasing in popularity 
year after year. For professional and semi- 
professional sports, night play means in- 


creased gate receipts, because more people 
are free to attend night games. Baseball, 
softball and football have proved that. 
Hockey was a financial failure when played 
during the day. It is a big success when 
played at night. 


For the amateur sportsman, night play 
under a well-designed lighting system offers 
increased opportunities for enjoying recrea- 
tion. Ice Hockey, Ice Skating, Curling, 
Tobogganing, Skiing, Skeet Shooting, Roller 


Skating, and many other sports may be 
enjoyed at night under proper lighting con- 


Ask us for information on lighting for the 
sports in which you are interested. 


CROUSE-HINDS 


ESTABLISHED '897 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S.A. 


CANADIAN PLANT TORONTO. ONT 


SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELANO PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON ATLANTA MILWAUKEE Lovis CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES DALLAS SEATTLE 
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ficient to rent from the Union Paving Co. all the mis- 
ellaneous tools and equipment required for this type of 

nprovement, including: 2 fire wagons; 24 asphalt picks; 
shovels; 12 asphalt rakes; 24 asphalt mattocks; 12 as- 
shalt hoes; 6 tampers; 4 smoothers; 12 asphalt buckets; 
‘0 brooms; 12 sledges; 36 wheelbarrows; 36 asphalt forks; 
| forge for sharpening tools; 36 asphalt sandals. All 
abor. for the operation of the asphalt plant, delivery of 
the mixture on the street, shoveling, raking, tamping and 
rolling, was supplied by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 

We began by repaving the gutters, saving what bricks 
were in good condition, and replacing those either broken 
or in poor condition. All granite blocks then 
removed from the track area, and the traction company 


were 


reset the tracks, where necessary, and repaved the area 
between them. We then arranged to make what cut-outs 
were necessary in the pavement due to holes, depressions 
and temporary patches, and removed all rough spots. 
These were refilled with sheet asphalt binder material and 
brought up to within one inch of the original surface. 

Included in the equipment furnished by the contractor 
were three Greco heaters. We followed the 
cutting-out process with these surface heaters and removed 


surtace 


all the uneven surface and brought it to within one inch 
of the original pavement. Then a new one-inch surface 
of sheet asphalt was added, converting an avenue in poor 
condition into a smooth, attractive main business thorough- 
fare at a minimum cost, and affording work to numbers 


of workmen formerly collecting reliet. 


Pushing the Job 


Owing to the extremely heavy traffic along this street, it 
was necessary to do one-half of the street at a time. Work 
on the south side of the street at Missouri 
the new Union Station of the 
Railroad Seashore Lines, and 
after which we retraced our 
the street and completed the 
entire area, thus keeping a traflic artery open at all times. 
The plan worked to the best advantage for merchants 
and motorists alike and caused a minimum of detouring 
also a minimum of complaints. 


was started 
Avenue, which is opposite 
Pennsylvania and Reading 
continued for eight blocks, 


work on the north side of 


To keep the work moving at a good pace, taking full 
advantage of the daily maximum tonnage of the Union 
Paving Co.’s plant, and keeping the work in progress 
six days per week, we decided on a plan of working one- 
half the men from 7:00 A. M. to 12:00 M., six days 
per week, which makes the 30 hours allowed by the 
regulations. The other shift worked from 12:01 P. M. 
to 6:00 P. M., five days per week. This also helped to 
push the work in a satisfactory manner, and most of the 
central business section was finished by the time the vaca- 
tionists arrived, the latter part of June. 


Instruction of Unskilled Labor 


Aside from the very fine pavement resulting, there is 
another item we must not overlook, one in which the 
Federal Government is vitally interested. Prior to the 


start of the project, the workmen reported to the Union 
Paving Co.’s plant, and through the cooperation of this 
company, we were able’ to pick out the unskilled men 
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who were interested in the work, and teach them the ayt 
of operating the surface heaters and the asphalt plant. 
We also drilled them in raking, tamping, smoothing and 
handling the mixtures. This in itself was most worthy, 
for when the work was completed, all the men selected 
for these various duties were able to secure employment 


on the various types of work with private contractors. 


WPA Improvement of Baltic Avenue 


The satisfactory results obtained with the Atlantic Ave- 
nue project prompted Director George R. Swinton to ree- 
that Baltic This 
runs through the city parallel with Atlantic Avenue and 
properly paved, would divert some of the heavy traffic 
from Atlantic Avenue. 

Baltic 
with wooden blocks on a concrete base. 


ommend Avenue be resurfaced. stree! 


Avenue was paved a good many years ago 
Owing to storms 
and the heavy seasonal traffic in a seashore resort, this 
pavement was in very poor condition. In many instances 
the blocks had been removed and the holes filled 


stone or cinders 


with 
whichever we happened to have at the 
time for the purpose. 

The railroad has a double track on this street, and the 
change that we proposed was brought to the attention of 
the railroad officials. They agreed that it would be better 
if one pair of tracks was removed, and proceeded to make 
this change. 

A contract was let to the Eastern Engineering Co., of 
\tlantic City, to furnish 1,800 tons of sheet asphalt mix- 
ture, both binder and wearing surface, meeting the New 
Jersey State Highway Specifications, which was to be 
delivered on the project. 

All labor for the Baltic Avenue project was supplied 
by the WPA. 


through the street, a distance of twelve city blocks, in- 


The first action in this project was to go 


cluding intersections, making a total yardage of 21,151, 
and lay a 30-inch concrete gutter, or 2,568 square yards. 
We then laid an additional base of 3 inches of concrete 
on the existing base, followed by 3 inches of Texaco sheet 
asphalt with 11-inch binder and 11-inch wearing sur- 
face. The new surface on Baltic Avenue unquestionably 
will relieve Atlantic Avenue of a good deal of heavy 
traffic during the vacation period. 

The improvement of Baltic Avenue required a Federal 
expenditure of $47,591.50 and a sponsor's contribution 
of $34,136.60; the former is for labor and the latter for 
materials. Aside from the improvement due to the re- 
paving, this project has given work to 109 unskilled 
workmen and 10 skilled workmen for 714 man-months. 

The Atlantic Avenue and Baltic Avenue projects have 
been so successful that the merchants and citizens who at 
first were skeptical of the results to be obtained from 
workmen from relief rolls, under the supervision of the 
WPA, have been completely won over, and their praises 
are gratifying. 


RFC Makes Profit on Municipal Bonds 
Thirty-seven issues of bonds purchased by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation from PWA, and offered 
by the Corporation at public sale on August 11, 1936, 


have been awarded to the highest bidders. The face 
amount of the bonds sold was $4,084,200, and the sale 
price $4,346,030.87, a net premium of $261,830.87, rep 


resenting an average price of 106.41. 
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This Goodrich-equipped portable shovel is stripping dirt and loose rock from a limestone deposit in Illinois. 


HOW NEW GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS 
SET RECORDS on CONSTRUCTION JOBS 


@ Now you can get a tire 
built especially to stand up 
on the toughest hauling 
jobs in the construction 
industry. It’sthe new Triple 
Protected Silvertown—the 
tire that ends worries 
about sidewall breaks. 

In most truck tires the side- 
wall is the weak spot—80% 
of the premature failures 
occur right there. So Good- 
rich built a tire with Triple 
Protection at the “Failure 
Zone.” This invention 
makes the tire just as strong 
in the sidewall as it is under 
the tread. The yanking, 
twisting, flexing action 
that ruin: many tires is 
positively checked by 
Triple Protection! 


Don’t Take Chances 
One tire failure on an im- 
portant job may cost you 
hours of delay—men and 
equipment idle—a big re- 
pair bill. Why not play 
safe? Get the only tire that 
has this 3-way protection: 
PLYFLEX—discributes stresses 


throughout the tire—prevents ply 
separation — checks local weakness. 


>. PLY-LOCK—protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


3. 100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 
—eliminates cross cords from a// 
plies — reduces heat in the tire 12%. 


Talk to a Goodrich dealer. 
Ask him to show you the 
tire that shrinks costs and 
stretches mileages. There's 
no premium price to pay. 
For information on any tire 
problem write The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Ray Beseker, driver for 
the Laura Gravel and 
Stone Co., Phillipsburg, 
Ohio, says, “I've driven 
trucks for 15 years but 
I've never seen tires that 
stand up like these neu 
Silvertowns.”’ 


Hauling bricks means heavy loads. This Indiana contractor 
uses Goodrich Silvertowns exclusively. 


Up and over goes this Continental Wagon — Triple 
Protected Silvertowns carry the load through any kind of soil. 


SPECIFY THESE 


NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae Amerrcan City 
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-Springtield roposes to Buy 
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Lighting Co. Properties 


“We have made as much progress as we can on a competitive basis. 
point of the future the purchase of the private company’s plant is essential . 


From the stand- 
the 


way is opened for much lower electric rates.” 


By WILLIS J. 


Commissioner of Public 


HE twenty years’ political issue of municipal versus 
private electric power will be removed if the voters 
of Springfield sustain the unanimous decision of the 

Mayor and Commissioners for the purchase of the light. 
power and heat properties of the Central Illinois Light Co. 
by the City Water, Light & Power Co. owned by the city. 
The private utility served many of the industries and mines 
in the vicinity, with an average meter-load among the high- 
est in the country. By this purchase the city adds 9,000 
meters to its 18,666, and about doubles income. During 
the last fiscal year, the private company’s net income was 
$387,597, while the city’s net was $403,959. Elimination 
of competition should save $270,000 annually, bringing 
expected yearly net income to $1,062,000. 

The present operating equipment of the municipal plant 
consists of eight boilers with a capacity of about 5,000 
boiler horsepower; and 27,000 kilowatts in generating ca- 
pacity, most of our generating units being General Electric. 
In the new station we use powdered fuel and 400 pounds 
steam pressure. New construction includes completing the 
lake power house, adding two boilers and a 25,000-kva 
generator. 


What It Costs 


Four ordinances have been passed: (1) 
$1,300,000 in improvements made necessary by the proj- 
ect; (2) purchase of distribution system for $7,000,000; 
(3) purchase of heating plant for $200,000 cash from re- 
serve; (4) authorizing $8,500,000 of 344 per cent electric 
revenue bonds maturing from 2! to 20 years and callable 
on 30 days’ notice at any semi-annual interest-paying date. 

If measured merely by the value of the physical prop- 
erty alone, the price is high. Almost half of the two pres- 
ent distribution systems must eventually be salvaged and 
The streets and alleys 


approving 


removed because of duplication. 
will be cleared of approximately half the poles, wires and 
transformers. Therefore, the physical property is not of 
major importance. The important element in the pur- 
chase is the company’s established business and net rev- 
enue. For $7,200,000 the company delivers to the city its 
property and business, carrying with it net revenues which, 
when added to the economies of unified operation, amount 
to $650,000 annually—enough to pay, in 20 years, the en- 
tire purchase price with 314 per cent interest and give 
the city $150,000 annually for other purposes. This is in 
addition to the present revenue from the municipal plant 
as now operated. The above income is based on last year’s 
business; but we must keep in mind that the electric indus- 
This vear the gross 


try is a rapidly growing enterprise. 


SPAULDING 


Property, Springtield, III 


The net 


income and savings due to unified operation grow in pro- 


will probably run $75,000 ahead of last year. 
portion to the volume of business. 


Cost of Competition 


According to conservative estimate, the city and the com- 
pany together have lost in duplication of plants and in 
cost of operation at least $2,000,000 in the past ten years. 
In the next ten years, with the increased size of plants and 
volume of business, the loss would probably be twice that 
sum. By consolidation under municipal operation, the 
savings alone will soon pay for the company’s plant and 
business. Interest rates were never lower; and low rates 
ereatly reduce the ultimate cost of pure hase. 

The appraised price in 1921 was $2,108,212, plus the 
value of heating service, material and supplies and taxes 
during the construction period, These 
doubt have brought the total up to 24% to 3 millions: 


items would no 
however, the combined annual output of electric energy 
sold by the city and the company at that time was only 25 
million kilowatt-hours. Now it is 90 millions. It will be 
easier, now, to pay the price proposed than it would have 
been in 1921 to pay the lower figure. In 1921 the interest 
On the proposed revenue bonds, the 


rate was / per cent. 
difference in interest charges between 7 per cent and 3!» 
per cent is approximately $4,000,000. 

In the light of the great growth of the electric business, 
we now realize that it would have been well had we bought 
out the company in 1921. However, we have had 15 years’ 
experience since that time, and can assume the present 
purchase price with complete confidence. 

While municipal light and power has been of great value 
lo the city in reducing rates, the constantly growing cost 
of acquiring and holding customers makes the probability 
of any further reduction remote. As a rate-reducer, the 
value of duplicate plants had reached its limit. Ap 
parently, we had approached a balance, where both the 
city and the company were “digging in,” hoping to keep 
the share of customers now served, with little expectation 
of changing the proportion, regardless of the efforts made 
to secure business. The cost of taking business from each 
other has been steadily increasing. 

It is obvious that consolidation of the two utilities will 
mean a decided saving in operating expense. The records 
show that in March, 1936, the city installed 487 meters and 
In April, 1936, results 
It is reasonable to 


removed 486, net gain one meter. 
were 529 installed and 478 removed. 
assume the private company had a similar experience. It 


appears that during the last fiscal year 5.767 meters were 
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The City of Davenport’s Experience Says: 


“For Outstanding Economy in Municipal Service, 
Choose the INTERNATIONAL Model C-20” 


THE low-priced 1 to 1!4-ton Model C-20 
carries on the International economy tra- 


dition. It brings to municipal truck buyers 
all the proved economy of former Inter- 
nationals, together with new beauty of line 
and many mechanical refinements. It has 
strength without excessive weight, speed 
for long hauls, and an abundance of power 
for emergencies. The four-speed transmis- 
sion adapts it to dump truck service, street 
maintenance work, garbage and ash re- 
moval, etc. Two wheelbases—133 and 157 
inches—-permit the mounting of a wide 
variety of body types. 


This economical International Truck 


features hardened exhaust-valve seat in- 
serts, cam-and-lever steering gear, and a 
full-floating rear axle. While the C-20 is 
a new model, its engine is well-known to 
thousands of International Truck users. 
They—like the City of Davenport, Ia.— 
have found this dependable engine a big 
factor in reducing their truck operating 
costs. 


See the International C-20 at the nearest 
Company-owned branch or International 
Truck dealer’s showroom. Besides the 
C-20, there is a full line of International 
Trucks from the Half-Ton unit to the power- 
ful Six-Wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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shuttled back and forth between the city and the private 
company at a total combined expense of about $60,000. 
After all this changing back and forth, the number of cus- 
tomers served by each at the end of the year was about the 
same. 

However, this is only a small part of the cost. In ad- 
dition to the above amounts, there were large capital out- 
lays for duplicate construction. As an illustration: The 
city took over a customer last year involving a construc- 
tion cost of approximately $38,000, which rendered use- 
less an equal amount of property owned by the company. 
This same customer might have been lost by the city in a 
few years by cutting back to the company. 

Volume of output is very important in reducing the cost 
of electric current. The labor required for generating 
100 million killowatt-hours (which will be the output of 
the Springfield municipal plant after consolidation) is but 
slightly more than is required for our present output of 45 
million. The same is true in less degree of distribution. 
The estimate of $272,000 annual savings due to consolida- 
tion is the result of a careful analysis of accounts, and in 
the judgment of the writer is very conservative. The actual 
savings will probably be more. 

Quoting from a letter from J. D. Ross, nationally known 
electrical engineer of Seattle: 

“Beginning in the year 1887 with an output of 157 million 
kilowatt-hours, the electric industry grew until in the year 
1929 the output was 91.4 billion kilowatt-hours. That is, the 
demand for electricity doubled consistently for 42 years every 
4 years and 8 months. When the depression struck, there 
was a comparatively small drop for 3 years. With 1933 the 
demand began increasing, and the year 1935 brought an out- 
put of 93.6 billion killowatt-hours, which is a new all-time 
record and more than 2 billion kilowatt-hours above 1929. 
The rate of increase has been accelerated each year since 
1932.” 

It might be added that the rate of increase has been 
further accelerated in each month of 1936, 


A Rich Market 


As a location for electric development, Springfield might 
be considered as “lush” territory. It is located in a rich 
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farming country underlaid with a 51.-foot vein of coal. 
It has a population of approximately 80,000, which is 
steadily increasing. Conditions are very favorable to in- 
dustry on account of cheap fuel, cheap electric energy, and 
abundant public water supply. The rapid increase in the 
demand for power, the use of electric appliances, espe 
cially domestic refrigerators, ranges and water heaters. 
the rapidly growing demand for air conditioning, in both 
homes and business houses, the popular demand for th 
all-electric kitchen, the all-electric 


electric home. strongly points to a growth during the next 


laundry, and the all 
ten-year period greatly exceeding the growth during th 
ten years ending with 1936, which included the depression. 

Estimating future earnings conservatively, we find that 
during the next 20 years—the life of the bonds we propose 
io issue—the gross income would amount to $41,000,000 
and the net revenue would amount to over $28,000,000, 
leaving a balance, after paying interest and principal, of 
over $16,000,000. While the maturities of these bonds are 
spread over 20 years, in order to give us a big margin of 
safety, nevertheless they are callable, and we confidently 
believe will be paid off in much less time. The big margin 
in net revenues will also provide liberally for additions 
and extensions during the period. 

The company has a complete underground system in the 
downtown district, adequate to take care of all the busi- 
ness of both plants. The city has a very limited system. 
While wires have been removed from the downtown streets, 
the alleys are still badly congested, involving serious fire 
hazard. Undergrounding is expensive and can be justified 
only where the volume of current delivered is large. By 
consolidation, the area of undergrounding could be rapidly 
extended. 
$100,000 to underground all its wires in the downtown dis- 


The city would at once set aside $75.000 to 


trict in the company’s conduits, which are already ample 
and would prepare a future development plan which would 
gradually extend the underground system in areas where 
it would be impracticable while the business is divided. 
Springfield could not hope to clean up its streets and al- 
leys and present the neat appearance that a modern city 
should present, under the system of duplicate service. 


Installment Payment of Taxes 


LONG with automobiles, refrigerators, radios, and house- 

hold furniture, taxes may, in the not too distant future. 
be generally paid on the installment plan. Raymond Edmonds, 
writing in Municipal Finance, magazine of the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association, finds that the consensus among 
public officials is favorable not only to continuation of partial 
payment of taxes but to its extension. 

Mr. Edmonds, who is City Clerk of Beaumont, Texas, says 
that the true test of the value of any partial-payment plan in- 
volves an appraisal of its effect on the taxpayer, the city trea- 
surer, and the city’s financing program. He believes that most 
taxpayers would prefer several small payments to one large 
one. Those who, through habit. wish to pay one lump sum 
should be accommodated. Frequent payments complicate the 
work of the treasurer, billing costs may be higher, and clerical 
expenses greater, he explains, but they also offer greater op- 
portunity for discovering discrepancies in records and for inves- 
tigating delinquencies before succeeding payments are due. 
Installment tax payments provide the cities with funds that 
heretofore have been supplied through tax anticipation war- 
rants. Frequent payments, says Mr. Edmonds, “eliminate or 
reduce short-term operating loans and save interest costs,” but 


most important, “provide an escape from fluctuating money 
markets which may cut off or restrict credit or demand an 
exorbitant interest rate.” In setting forth the details of a 
suggested plan of partial payments Mr. Edmonds says: 

“First, there should be at least four payments, with the first 
as near as possible to the beginning of the current fiscal year. 
Also, optional single payment of the full tax midway in the 
year may be practical in some places. Penalties should apply 
to each installment, with a graduated scale for each succeed 
ing month’s delinquency. With single payment option, pay 
ment, of course, could be made in full on a specified date with 
out penalty, but failure to take advantage of such option would 
automatically apply penalties prescribed under the quarterly 
plan. Discounts may be permitted if local conditions justify 
and no legal obstacles are present. It would seem the best 
practice to apply discounts only to full payment made prior 
to regular due date set up under the single payment option.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Edmonds says that “those practical difh- 
culties experienced in the operation and administration will be 
minimized in time, and it follows logically to predict an in 


creasing dependence on installment payments as an effective 


method of tax collection.” 
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CAN AFFORD GOOD 
SNOW 


of way official that poor snow plows bought on 


BAKER price were costly equipment. On the other 


hand, more of them thanked their good judgment in choos- 
TRUCK SNOW PLOWS 


ing Baker Plows. Their tax money was well spent. 


21 MODELS AST WINTER proved to many a street and high- 


Only on Baker Truck Plows do you find the Safety Sectional 


Tripping Blades. Nowhere will you find so large a line of 


dependable hydraulic truck plows up-to-the-minute in 
design of both plow and truck attachment. 


Reversible Trip Blade 


Give us the mame and model of trucks 
or tractors you have available for snow removal. 
We will send your our latest Snow Plow Bulletins. 


THE BAKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
One-Way Trip Blade 503 STANFORD AVE., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Also Landside and "V" Types MAKERS OF SNOW PLOWS FOR 28 YEARS 


BAKER SNOW PLOWS 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Why not remember to mention Tue American Crt 
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HE huge reduction in annual Toledo fire losses over 

the period of the last seven years will produce no 
direct benefit to the taxpayers of the city should the 
underwriters’ survey, now being conducted, result in the 
finding that Toledo is not adequately protected against 
possible future fire losses, says the Toledo City Journal for 
June 13. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters periodically 
inspects all cities with a view to establishing a rating for 
each city, based on the deficiency points shown to exist in 
the several arms of fire control and prevention. The under- 
writers’ scheme of classification is based on ten classes of 
cities, each having a deficiency rating beginning with 500 
points and progressing up to 5,000 points. At present 
Toledo is rated a fourth-class city, which means that its 
combined facilities for handling the entire fire hazard are 
2,000 points deficient. Should the present underwriters’ 
survey disclose a deficiency of, say, 2,500 points, Toledo 
will become a fifth-class city. The classification of a city 
according to the underwriters’ rating has a direct bearing 
on fire-insurance premiums. Thus, if Toledo is rated back 
one or two classes because of higher numbers of deficiency 
points in the various elements of fire protection, premiums 
on local fire insurance stand subject to increase. 

The system of rating in accordance with the number of 
deficiency points in each branch of fire prevention and con- 
trol in use by the National Board of Fire Underwriters is 
based on seven distinct fire hazard factors, each having a 
maximum number of deficiency points, as follows: 


1,700 
Police protection . 
Actual building hazards.... 300 
Building laws ....... 200 
General building construction 700 


It is noted that the two most important factors are water 
supply and the fire department. If the present under- 
writers’ survey increases the total of local deficiency points 
to the extent of placing Toledo in a lower classification, it 
will doubtless be because of findings that the water works 
and the fire department are not up to the best standards as 
regards fire prevention and engineering. The opinion has 
been frequently expressed in the last two or three years 
that Toledo’s present fourth-class underwriters’ rating is in 
danger because of inadequate replacement of obsolete or 
worn-out fire-fighting apparatus. That Toledo’s fire ap- 
paratus is not the latest or the best is undoubtedly true. 
That it is not the worst, is likewise true. The 1934 under- 
writers’ report made the statement that the local apparatus 
was well maintained, but that several pieces were in need 
of replacement because of age. In checking over the in- 
ventory of fire apparatus as submitted by the Chief of the 
Division of Fire as of December 3, 1935, it is disclosed 
that Toledo has 41 pieces of apparatus in active service, 6 
of which are district chiefs’ cars. With respect to the age 
of this equipment, it is shown that one piece, the aerial 


It’s Fighting Strength That Reduces 


Insurance 


e Rates 


ladder and tower, was acquired in 1893; two pieces were 
acquired in 1914; two in 1915; one each in the years 1919, 
1921, 1922 and 1923; three pieces were purchased in each of 
the years 1925 and 1926; five were acquired in 1927; four 
in 1928; five in 1929; five in 1930; three in 1931: and 
four chassis were replaced in 1933. It is therefore clear 
that the bulk of Toledo’s fire apparatus is less than ten 
years old. The five pieces which antedate the year 1916 
are one-time horse-drawn equipment subsequently placed 
on truck chassis. This apparatus is outmoded to the point 
that almost immediate replacement is necessary. It is also 
desirable that the pieces acquired between 1919 and 1923 


be replaced. 


Three-Platoon System 
Reduces Force 


Another obstacle presents itself in the way of receiving 
a higher rating from the Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the Division of Fire. The adoption of the three-shift eight- 
hour day has materially impaired the efficiency of the fire 
department, according to a special survey made in 1935 by 
the underwriters. It reduced man-power to four men pet 
shift per company, the imperative minimum being six men 
per shift per company. It reduced the effectiveness of the 
department as a whole through cessation of drills and in- 
spections, and reduced protection afforded certain districts 
through abolishing some companies. 

The underwriters’ surveys for a number of years have 
reported that Toledo’s water system is not adequate to 
maintain peak pressure at all times. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the efficient high-pressure system adequately pro- 
tects the real high-value district. 

On the other side of the ledger is the reduction in To- 
ledo’s annual fire losses over the last seven years. Figures 
submitted by Fire Chief Fred T. Schlorf disclose Toledo's 
annual fire losses as follows: 


1929... $1.052.073.63 
1930 866,506.31 
1931.. 1,055,418.15 
1932 588,494.80 
1933 $21,265.59 
361,238.39 


1935 205,766.28 


It is noteworthy that the entire loss for the year 1935 
was less than 20 per cent of the loss for 1929. During the 
year when the three-platoon eight-hour day was put in 
force, “reducing the personnel of the force below the im- 
perative minimum,” the losses were the lowest within the 


history of modern Toledo. 


Case of Boston Cited 


Fortified by a reduction in fire losses of approximately 
one-half the Toledo percentage, Mayor Frederick W. Mans- 
field of Boston, Mass., recently called a conference with 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters for the purpose of 
securing a reduction in fire-insurance premiums in Boston. 
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WHEN THE FIRST STORM HITS 


SOME WILL 


CAUGHT OFF GUARD 


ADEQUATE EQUIPMENT IS THE SUREST DEFENSE 


Yood Roads 


TRADE MARK 


CHAMPION SNOW PLOWS 


REVERSIBLE BLADE—ONE WAY—V TYPE PLOWS 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP., KENNETT SQ., PA. 
GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP., KENNETT SQUARE, PA.: Please send me, without y 
. | obligation, information on Good Roads Champion Snow Plows. AC-1 
| Official Title 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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The Mayor’s move is based on the splendid record of the 
Boston Fire Department. Annual fire losses in Boston 
have been reduced from $5,151,541 in 1930 to $2,033,107 
in 1935. If the Boston reduction to a level of 40 per cent 
of the peak is a tangible basis for a reduction in premiums. 
then assuredly Toledo has little to fear in the way of lower 
-lassification or increased rates in view of a local annual 
tire loss at a level of less than 20 per cent of the 1929 loss. 
What, if anything, do these figures of fire losses mean ’ 
Only one thing, that American cities have conditions which 
make them susceptible to somewhat infrequent individual 
heavy loss or configration. If fire losses were uniform, o1 
fire occurred on an actuarial basis, as do deaths in life 
insurance, there would not be losses ranging from $200,000 
to over $1,000,000 in a brief period of five years. 
Statistically, 70 per cent of the loss in any city occurs 
in less than 2 per cent of the fires. It is thus that one 
or two fires may make this difference between $200,000 
and $1,000,000. Structurally and from a value standpoint. 
such large fires are ever present, and their extension to a 
conflagration is a possibility largely influenced by the ade- 
quacy of municipal protection. The fact that a city goe- 
for one, two or four years without a $100,000 fire is little 
proof that it will never have them, or that there is no need 
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of a fully manned fire department. 

Further, so long as insurance is. 
Coolidge, “the modern method by 
uncertain certain, and the unequal 
no hasty readjustment of rates based upon a few years’ 
experiences, especially when this experience of low loss is 
very general throughout the country and follows a cor 


as defined by Calvin 
which men make the 
equal,” there can be 


responding drop in premium income. While last year+ 


Toledo loss is negligible compared with former years, it 


offers no assurance that the current year’s loss will stay 
within the same bounds. 


Not Losses, But Equipment 


The rate problem as it applies to underwriters’ classifica 
tion is concerned solely with present safety facilities. It 
is therefore clear that previous and coming underwriters’ 
recommendations must be heeded, and to this end prompt 
attention to the condition of fire apparatus, fire personne! 
and water supply should be given. Little advantage can 
obtain from ultimately paying out in fire insurance a sum 
of money probably greatly in excess of what is presently 
needed to carry out every recommendation now standing 
for the lessening of the Toledo fire hazard. 


Making the Most of Public Assistance 


VER a million people kept from want, many millions 
of dollars appropriated by the Federal Government 
and by 38 states—this is what state-Federal public 

assistance under the Social Security Act already means as 
it nears the completion of its first six months. In every 
city and county in these 38 states a local public assistance 
program is under way which involves the spending of large 
public funds for the purpose of aiding dependent children 
and the needy aged and blind. 

When a state or a community invests in schools or high- 
ways or public health campaigns for the benefit of its 
citizens, it knows that it is sound economy to employ the 
most experienced people it can find. Communities have 
learned, sometimes by bitter experience, that only a really 
competent educator, or engineer, or health officer can be 
relied on to get the results for which the funds were ap- 
propriated. Yet, when it comes to administering aid to the 
needy, many people still seem to think that “any one can 
do it.” In its present Federal-state set-up, public assistance 
is new; but it is the direct outgrowth of our past experience 
in public welfare. And if that experience has taught us 
anything, it is that the efficient and effective administration 
of assistance demands skill and training on a par with that 
of these other public services. 

The Social Security Act makes it possible for every state 
to set up a sound administrative framework for public 
assistance. But the responsibility for getting the right 


people to work within this framework is up to the state and 
its local subdivisions. 


Here. briefly, is how this plan for 


Effective State and Local Administration as a Community Service 


By FRANK BANE 


Executive Director, Social Security Board 


state-Federal cooperation works: 

Under the Social Security Act, every state in the Union 
can receive substantial Federal grants for these three forms 
of assistance. But there is no such thing as aid to the aged, 
or the blind, or to dependent children unless the state so 
elects. The broad terms of the Act also leave the state 
free to set up a program in line with local needs and 
resources. The Federal Act simply requires that the state 
hear at least part of the expense; that the program be man- 
datory upon all its subdivisions; that it be either admin- 
istered or supervised by a central state agency; that the 
state plan conform to the Social Security Act as to age, 
residence, and citizenship of recipients and in some othet 
respects; and that those whose applications are denied, 
have the right to a fair hearing before the state agency.* 

Within these general requirements, public assistance 
plans vary from state to state. To all states with approved 
plans for the aged and blind, the Social Security Board 
makes Federal grants equal to one-half the total amount 
expended by the state up to a maximum of $30 for 
monthly individual payments; to this it adds 5 per cent of 
its grant which the state may use for administrative ex- 
penses as well as for assistance payments. For aid to 
dependent children, the Federal grant amounts to one-third 
of the state’s total expenditures, both for assistance and 
for administration, up to a maximum monthly payment of 


*A more detailed description is given in “A Brief Explanation of the 
Social Security Act.” which will be sent free upon request to the Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


RESEARCH, PRODUCTION AND 
SERVICE HELP HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 
MAKE ICY PAVEMENTS SAFE 
at lowest cost 


Most street and highway officials are familiar with 
the reports of the Maintenance Committee of the 
Highway Research Board. These reports show that 
rock salt is the most effective chemical tested at tem- 
peratures usually encountered during winter months. 
Years of experience show that, pound for pound, rock 
salt is more effective for melting ice than other chem- 
icals, and is safe to use. Used alone, rock salt is effi- 
cient and economical at the rate of % to % pounds per 
square yard of icy surface. Used with abrasives, it is 


mixed at the rate of 25 to 50 lbs. per cubic yard. 


NTERNATIONAL ROCK SALT makes 


icy highways sate at lowest cost 
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ob advantages 


OF ROCK SALT FOR 
WINTER SAFETY 


ECONOMY 
Costs far less than other chemicals. 


EFFECTIVENESS 
Better and longer lasting embedment 
action with abrasives—begins to 

melt ice at once—retains melting 

action longer. More effective, pound 
for pound than. other chemicals. 


ADDED SAFETY 
Used alone or with abrasives, cuts 
through icy surface—no slippery 
surface puddles of brine—under- 

cuts ice for quick easy destruction 

and removal. 


International, with its three great mines, controls 


every operation in the production and distribution of 
rock salt. A widespread sales and service organization 
places an International representative within quick 
and easy reach of almost any engineer and official. 
International Salt Research Laboratory has just pub- 
lished a new manual for street and highway officials, 
describing in detail the most economical and efficient 
methods of making icy pavements safe at lowest cost. 
Mail the attached coupon for your free copy. 


SAFETY ON CITY STREETS 
“We use a rock salt mixture with sand in a very thin spread ... 
when using a mechanical spreader, we use a larger percentage 
of salt according to the temperature and snowfall.” 

Street Commissioner, Large Midwest City 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 

“We have found the most effective way to make grades and 
curves safe is by a mixture of rock salt and abrasives. The low 
cost of rock salt permits treating more danger spots within a 
limited appropriation.” — Maintenance Chief, Highway Bureau 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 


Dept. 9A, Seranton, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of “Make Icy Pavements Safe 
with Rock Salt.” 
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18 for the first child, and $12 for each additional child in 
the same family. (The amounts for individual payments 
stated in the Act simply place an upper limit to the sums 
on which Federal grants will be based. The states are en- 
tirely free to set their own figures, either higher or lower. ) 

The state occupies a key position at every step in public 
assistance. It decides how much money it will spend, and 
how its share of the total will be raised—whether wholly 
from state sources, or whether partially from county funds. 
jt sets up its own administrative machinery, which may be 
either a state agency with its own local offices, or local 
agencies supervised by a state agency. It establishes its 
own personnel standards and salary scale, and selects its 
own employees. Finally, it determines what constitutes 
“need” as a basis for assistance, and how large individual 
payments shall be. 


The Stake of the Local Community 


By making specific provision to share in the expense of 
state public assistance administration, the Federal Govern- 
ment clearly indicates the importance it places on this 
vital phase of the whole program. Each community in a 
state with a public assistance program has an even larger 
stake in its efficient administration. In the first place, local 
subdivisions frequently contribute to the state fund, which 
provides at least half of the money for assistance to the 
aged and blind, and two-thirds for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. And in the second place, their shares in the total 
resources, Federal, state, and local, are often spent by their 
own agencies for their own needy. 

The work entailed in public assistance may be loosely 
classified under three heads: business management and 
record-keeping; executive leadership and organization; and 
local service to applicants. No one would question the 
need for sound business methods. Most people can see the 
need for competent leadership. But not every one realizes 
that experience and competence are just as important in 
the local units. The local agency is the one place where 
the “plan” and the people meet. Because the local worke1 
alone sees the applicant face to face, the county or city 
agency is the foundation of the whole structure. Public 
assistance under the Social Security Act has often been 
called a plan for state-Federal cooperation. In reality the 
kind of cooperation it needs works not two ways, but 
three; the local unit is an equal partner with the state ad- 
ministration and the Federal Board. 

Every business man knows that it is penny wise and 
pound foolish to try to economize piecemeal, that true 
economy must take in the whole picture. Yet particularly 
where the money available for public assistance is inade- 
quate to meet the total need, it is often argued that prac- 
tically all of it should be put into cash payments to the 
needy and very little into local staff salaries. What hap- 
pens when this theory is put into practice? You get less 
experienced workers, or too few workers—or both. And 
this is expensive. 

This was strikingly demonstrated by an experiment* made 
not long ago by a private welfare agency. Faced with 
mounting demands for assistance, an overworked staff, 
and an apparently insoluble problem in economy, this 
organization decided to see what would happen if it aug- 
mented the staff of a typical district and compared its work 


*Family Welfare Association, Baltimore, Md.—‘Southwestern District 
Experiment”—1932. 
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over an eight-week period with that of its other districts. 
It was found that every dollar spent on adequate personnel 
paid for itself and in addition earned more than $3 in 
savings—and this while the average assistance payment 
was increased more than $4 a month. With more thorough 
investigation and follow-up, leaks in expenditure were 
stopped: a few people were not in sufficient need to warrant 
assistance; some families were smaller than had been re- 
ported and so needed less than they were getting; some of 
those temporarily unemployed had found work but were 
still receiving help. By this careful check-up the number 
of cases was reduced to 86 per cent of the total at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. But no one who needed assistance 
was left unaided; and, what is more, assistance was made 
more adequate in quality as well as quantity. In some 
cases payments were increased; in others part-time work 
was found; in still others help in budgeting made the avail- 
able money go further. Health, housing, and clothing 
needs were more adequately met. Thus more and better 
service means more savings—and these savings may, if the 
community desires, be turned back into more assistance fot 
the needy. 


Responsibility to Taxpayers and 
Applicants 


The state and local agencies carry a double responsi- 
bility—to the taxpayers, and to the applicants for assis- 
tance. Taxpayers have a right to be assured that the avail- 
able public money is being spent economically and effec- 
tively, and where it is most urgently needed. The appli- 
cants have a right to be assured that their claims will be 
considered objectively and humanely, and that the assis- 
tance offered them will include not just cash, much as it 
may be needed, but intelligent counsel and advice where it 
is also needed. It takes education and experience and com- 
petence to meet these exacting demands. 

To stress the importance of education and experience is 
not to assume that there is any special worth in merely 
“holding a degree” or in mere “length of service.” Expe- 
rience may mean much or little—depending on who has it. 
Before an individual can profit by experience, he must be 
personally qualified to make the most of it. For what a 
map is is even more important than what he knows. 

But there is no more mystery about the experience and 
competence necessary in public assistance than about the 
qualifications for medicine or engineering. Although the 
kinds of background from which promising public assis- 
tance workers are being drawn show a certain amount of 
variation, they all include a good general education with 
emphasis on social problems and community service, and 
some practical experience in social welfare work. An 
occasional person may turn up with so much natural apti- 
tude that even without this essential background he learns 
quickly and well under adequate supervision. But such 
rare exceptions only prove the rule. What the state and 
its communities invest in employing a well-trained, experi- 
enced, and competent public assistance staff and in pro- 
viding for their continuous training on the job will be re- 
paid many times over. 

If public assistance is to fulfill its obligations, it must 
have intelligent community understanding and support. 
This will come as communities look about them and weigh 
the savings and the service of good administration against 
the waste of inefficiency. 
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HOISTS 
DUMP BODIES 


For the Collection and Transportation 
of Garbage, Rubbish and Ashes 


To those interested in improving the effi- 
ciency of their collection service, Gar 
Wood offers a vast store of experience. 
During the past 24 years, Gar Wood engi- 
neers have designed and built truck 
equipment for hundreds of municipalities, 
both large and small. A few typical 
examples are shown here. We pride 
ourselves in our ability to design hoists 
and bodies best suited to meet specific 
requirements. Let us cooperate with you 
on your next collection units. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Modern, sanitary, all en- 
closed units; 4% cu. yds. 
capacity to loading edge. ,. 


MEDFORD, MASS. 


“Bern door” tailgate to 
handle rubbish, hinged sides 
to facilitate loading. Total 


capamty, © ee yas. ST. LOUIS, MO. ELMWOOD PARK, ILL. 


Enclosed garbage units with 
Low mount trailer dump. 
1 
KK cv. yds 02 co. yds. 
733 telescopic hoist. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Type W28 tapered end bodies 
with hinged covers. Model 
FICS hoist. Long w.b. chassis 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Very effective for bulky trash. 
Capacity, 10 cu. yds. 


ORLD’S LARGEST AANUFACTURER OF TRUCK EQUIPMENT 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tme American City 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Rahway s New House- 
Numbering System 


Rauway, N. J.—For 70 years the own- 
ers of dwellings, stores and other build- 
ings in Rahway placed numbers on their 
property without set rule or system, a pro- 
cedure which naturally resulted in con- 
fusion. This unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs is now ending, for the city authori- 
ties, after a thorough study of numbering 
systems in use in other cities, recently de- 
cided upon a definite course of action in 
establishing an orderly scheme covering 
the whole city. 

We first prepared a map of the city on 
a scale of 1 inch = 200 feet, and platted 
thereon the location of all existing build- 
ings. Upon this map we fixed the base 
lines for numbering purposes, with an al- 
lowance of 100 numbers to each 500 feet, 
or, in other words, an allowance on each 
side of the street of 10 feet to a number. 
and then assigned a number to each and 
every building, thus completing the key 
map. We also duplicated all this data 
on our atlas sheets at a scale of 1 inch 

50 feet, so that the tax atlas sheets now 
indicate the block and lot number for real 
estate assessment purposes, and also the 
current house number for each building. 
An ordinance was then passed changing 
the names of certain streets where dupli- 
cation in street names existed, and pre- 
fixing East or West to such street names 
where necessary, to meet the conditions 
of the proposed plan. 

The ordinance providing for the adop- 
tion of the new numbering system was 
then prepared, but was not introduced 
until proper notices were printed and ad- 
dressed to the respective owners of the 
buildings and inserted in envelopes, to- 
gether with the Deluxe house numbers 
(purchased by the city from the Premax 
Sales Division of the Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y.) for the buildings 
in each case. This ordinance was adopted 
on July 22, 1936. The house numbers 
and the notice authorizing the affixing of 
them are now being delivered to the own- 
ers of all buildings in the city, who are 
required to sign receipts for the numbers. 

We are cooperating in all possible ways” 
with election boards, public utility compa- 
nies, insurance agents, and others, by 
furnishing them with maps and such 
other data as they may need in adjusting 
themselves to the new system of house 
numbers. A few complaints have been 
received from property owners, but as a 
whole the scheme seems to meet with 
favor. 

The plan was sponsored by a committee 
consisting of Councilmen Alfred C. 
Feakes, Chairman, James H. Plunkett. 


5% 200 WEST 


A PORTION OF RAHWAY’S NEW HOUSE-NUMBERING MAP 


The railroad is the base of separation between “East” and “West” 


and John R. Leonard, who rendered valu- 
able assistance in working out the many 
details necessary before final adoption of 
the plan. The Committee and the City 
Engineer also received the helpful co- 
operation of William V. Herer, Municipal 


\ttorney. 
LEVI PRICE, 
City Engineer. 


Relieving Elmira of Relief 


Ecmira, N. Y.—Public relief has been 
accepted as their natural right by many 
people in Elmira, who have found this 

1 easier than to look for a job. On 
June 1, 1936, the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment was carrying 1,450 cases with an av- 
erage of four persons per case. By con- 
tinuous effort, the Department, under the 
direction of Mrs. Jane Watson, had re- 
duced the case load by July 1, to 1,236, in- 
cluding Veterans. Owing to unwarranted 
hospitalization and hospital extras, how- 


ever, the cost of relief was found to rise 
in almost direct proportion to the reduc- 
tion in cases, and in addition it was found 
that the tendency of some employable 
labor to prefer a life of ease to one of 
work was spreading to a dangerous de- 
gree. 

On July 1 all hospitals and physicians 
were notified definitely that no hospital- 
ization would be paid for without evi- 
dence that the commitment of the patient 
had been previously authorized by the 
City Manager, and that no charges except 
the regular daily hospital and ward 
charge would be paid unless substanti- 
ated by the staff physician in charge of 
the hospital; in other words, that no in- 
terne or outside physician could order 
an X-ray examination or other extra 
work without the approval of the physi- 
cian in charge of the hospital, who must 
substantiate the City Manager’s charge. 

The direct effect of this policy as set 
up by the City Manager has been seen 
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HELPS REDUCE HAULIN 


CITY DEPARTMENTS 


Carburetor Fuel Pump 
Assembly Assembly 
Generator 


Assembly 


Generator 
Armature 


Distributor 
Assembly 


| oe maintenance cost is one of the important all- 
round economy advantages of Ford V-8 Trucks and 
Commercial Cars, Cost records of owners prove this. 
And one of the chief reasons for this saving is Ford’s 
engine and parts exchange plan. 

After tens of thousands of miles of reliable, eco- 
nomical service, the Ford V-8 engine can be exchanged 
for a block-tested, factory-reconditioned engine (cylin- 
der assembly, including heads). This money-saving 
Ford feature restores original high efficiency to the 
Ford V-8 Truck or Commercial Car at a cost much 
lower than an ordinary engine overhaul, The exchange 
can be made in a few hours, reducing the idle time of 
the unit. The reconditioning is done by the same pre- 
cision methods and with the same high-quality parts 
used in manufacturing the engine originally. 

This is but one of the many exchange items Ford 
offers. Generators, distributors, fuel pumps, carbu- 
retors and many other reconditioned parts are also 
exchangeable at low cost. 


During September we hope you will r 
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COSTS FOR 


Plate Assembly 


Clutch Disc 
Assembly 


These exchange privileges are but a part of the 
Ford story of low up-keep cost. V-8 Economy is OVER- 
ALL ECONOMY. In addition to low-cost maintenance, 
it includes low first cost and low operating cost. 

Call your Ford dealer today and set a date for an 
“on-the-job” test of a Ford V-8 Truck or Commercial 
Car with your own loads, under your own operating 
conditions, Find out what V-8 Performance and V-8 
Economy can contribute to your business. 


FORD ANNOUNCES NEW DE LUXE EQUIPMENT 
FOR TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
Low additional cost. See your Ford Dealer for full 


details and prices. 


Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased 

for $25 a month, with usual low down-payment, Any new 131 ¥g-inch or 

157-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual low 
down-payment on the new UCC 42% per month Finance Plans. 


TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


ber to tion Taz American City 


Assembly Brake Shoe 


in the reduction of welfare costs from 
$55,020.80 for the period of June 1-15 
to $36,344.67 for July 1-15—and the wel- 
fare costs are continuing to go down. 

When it was definitely certain that, as 
-tated above, a percentage of employable 
men were reluctant to take a job, the 
City Manager issued the order that, ef- 
fective immediately, any person who had 
been certified by the City Physician as 
able to work and who refused to work or 
io take a job would be dropped at once 
from the relief rolls; and that if said per- 
son was responsible for the care and main- 
tenance of a family, he would be imme- 
diately prosecuted for non-support and 
committed to the county jail, although the 
Welfare Department would continue to 
care for his family and to see that the 
innocent ones did not suffer. 

The order also covered what amounted 
to a draft of relief labor. That is, since 
it had been found that employables who 
had been instructed to report for work 
failed to show up—which made it incum- 
bent upon some one to find out what had 
become of the man, and caused much 
confusion between the job and the as- 
signing officer—transportation was pro- 
vided, and each case worker not only noti- 
fied the man in his charge to report for 
employment, but transported the relief 
worker to the job for assignment. From 
July 1 to July 14, the number of cases in 
which there was an employable person 
was thus reduced by 60, and the reduction 
is still going on in a thorough and definite 
manner. On August 1 all men able to 
perform heavy labor were employed. 

All current operating expenses of the 
city of Elmira, including the enormous re- 
lief burden, are being carried by the tax 
levy. By a strict pay-as-you-go policy, 
and despite the fact that in 1936 the debt 
retirement amounts to $332,000, with in- 
terest of $73,111.25 on bonds, and the 
necessity of setting up $870,000 for public 
welfare, the tax rate has been reduced 
from $29.58 in 1935 to $27.40 in 1936. 
In addition, there is the immediate pros- 
pect for industrial employment of every 
employable man and woman in the or- 
ganization of a new plant which is fast 
being accomplished. 

COLUS C. HUNTER, 
City Manager. 


The River-Front Boulevard 
at Marion 


Marton, Inp.—On Fourth of July this 
year, hundreds of automobiles crowded 
every approach to Matter Park north of 
Marion, Ind., where a fireworks display 
was given. The traffic congesticn might 
have been serious had it not been for a 
development finished in 1934 under the 
Federal works program—the city’s new 
river drive, leading from the residential 
section northward along the west bank 
of the Mississinewa River toward the 
park. 

Before this road was built, there were 
only two ways to get to the park from the 
city. One of these was along the main 
street and the route of the principal state 
highway through Marion. The other took 
in part of a state road and a country road 
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with some hills and sharp curves. Today 
the Marion householder, bound for a 
picnic, a swim or a soft-ball game after 
work, can drive straight to the park along 
a scenic 40-foot roadway, by easy curves 
and over grades at no place amounting to 
more than a 4-foot rise in 100 feet of driv- 
ing. The road is 4,000 feet long. 

The history of this boulevard goes back 
to 1921, when Marion’s City Plan Com- 
mission was set up with Henry L. Erle- 
wine as Chairman. The Commission em- 
ployed L. V. Sheridan, Consultant of the 
Indiana Planning Board, to make surveys 
and lay out plans for a system of boule- 
vards along both banks of the river 
through the whole length, adjoining the 
city. Mr. Sheridan made his plans and 
submitted them. The Commission, hav- 
ing no money to work with and facing 
right-of-way difficulties, laid them on the 
shelf for a few years. The Government's 
work relief program gave them the means 
of making a beginning in carrying out 
these plans. This means was free labor. 
The owners of the real estate along the 
route of the proposed boulevard were 
induced to donate a right-of-way. 

In December, 1933, the road project 


began. Between 150 and 200 men worked 
on the road from time to time. They 


began at the edge of the city and worked 
toward the park. A 40-foot hill of sand, 
gravel and conglomerate near the city 
limits gave them ample material for all 
the fills necessary on the gently rolling 
land over which the road was run. Using 
dozens of wheelbarrows and 18 trucks, 
the workers took out altogether 30,000 
cubic yards of earth. With so much man- 
power, little blasting was necessary. 
Eight months later the road was fin- 
ished. The CWA and its successor, the 
FERA, had supplied all labor. The city 
had paid only for six culverts, top gravel 
and maintenance of some of the trucks. 
There is a 60-foot right-of-way on the 
landward side of the road and a space of 
from 100 to 300 feet between the road 
and the river’s edge. Workers hired on 
another project have cleaned up the bank, 
trimmed trees and taken out underbrush. 
Today plans are being made for surfacing 
the road with blacktop or similar mate- 
rial. Eventually it will become part of 
the extensive boulevard system that the 
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THE NEW BOULEVARD IN MARION FOLLOWS THE WEST BANK OF THE 
MISSISSINEWA RIVER 


Commission’s plan contemplates. 


The project was carried out when 
Gardner J. Thomas was head of the 
works program in Grant County. Wil- 


mer Wilson, now City Engineer, was tech- 
nical supervisor of the job. 
WILLIAM NATHAN OATIS 


Putting Cars Through the 
Salety-Lane Test 


Cuappagua, N. Y.—More than _ half 
the cars passing through the free safety- 
lane recently conducted by the New Cas- 
tle Police Department in Chappaqua, 
Westchester County, were four years old 
or more. These tests, conducted under 
the direction of the Bear Manufacturing 
Co., were provided through the joint co- 
operation of the Police Department, the 
Town Council and the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Sixty-four per cent of the cars in- 
spected were in the lower-cost brackets. 


There were 22 different makes repre- 
sented, ranging in date from 1927 to 
1936. The tests covered a complete 


check-up on all parts of the car, and the 
results of the inspection were mailed to 
each car owner. Many took these reports 
to their local garage as a guide for im- 
mediate correction of the defects found. 
Several cars were returned for a second 
inspection as a check on the work done. 

Seventy-two per cent of the tires were 
in perfect condition, and only 14 per cent 
were reported as “poor.” Twelve per 
cent of the brakes were rated as poor. 19 
per cent as fair, and 69 per cent were 
found to be in perfect condition. Gen- 
erally it was found that the lights were 
adjusted too high; 22 per cent of the cars 
had poor ratings on their lighting equip 
ment because of one-eyed conditions, 
stop-lights that didn’t work, or no tail- 
lights. Poor steering conditions were 
found on 20 per cent of the cars. 

The safety-lane was set up near the 
station plaza in the center of the com- 
munity and attracted considerable atten- 
tion during the seven days the tests were 
conducted, from June 16 to June 24. Two 
days were lost because of inclement 
weather which interfered with the opera 
tion of the electrically operated testing 
equipment. 
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CONTROLLED IGNITION MEANS LOWER FIRST cost... 


LESS DEAD WEIGHT ... LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


A typical owner finds that Allis-Chalmers Model 
“L-O” Oil Tractors save 77% on fuel costs . . . com- 
pared to 60 H.P. gasoline tractors .. . and do far 
more work. It is only logical that the A-C Controlled 
Ignition principle should assure maximum economy. 
Diesel fuel oil is ignited with a spark at a point which 
is controlled for greatest efficiency. Dead weight is 
reduced through elimination of special, heavy con- 
struction and auxiliary starting motor. No need to 
waste fuel keeping the engine running while tractor 
is idle — because Controlled Ignition tractors start 
instantly. Ask us for the facts! 


FACTORY BRANCH AND DEALER 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


Al Lis- CHALM ERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION-MILWAUKEE. A. 


FEWER 
GALLONS 


Tais 
SAVING 
YOUR FUEL 
DOLLAR! 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amentean Crry 


CONTROLLED Instant STARTING 


Easy starting, regardless of 
weather. Crank or starter. 


CONTROLLED INJECTION OF FUEL 
Diesel fuel oil is sprayed 
(not squirted) into the com- 
bustion chamber at a con- 
trolled point. Fuel pump 
measures charge of fuel ac- 
curately—regardless of load 
or throttle setting. 


CONTROLLED AIR-FUEL RATIO 


Proper ratio for efficient 
combustion at ALL speeds. 


CONTROLLED IGNITION... 
Controlled spark ignition at 
exactly the proper point for 
complete, efficient combus- 
tion. No pre-ignition. No 
special rings or bearings. No 
special lubricating oil. 
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An average of approximately fifty cars 
4 day were handled by the inspectors. 
store-window displays and newspaper 
publicity drew the public’s attention to 
the campaign before and during the drive. 
The success of the venture has prompted 
the local authorities to consider making 
this free auto test an annual event. 


Cc. L. ROMAINE, 
Chief, New Castle Police Department. 


Old Greenwich Turns Car- 
nivals into Fire Apparatus 


and Charities 


Otp GREENWICH, Conn.—The Sound 
Beach volunteer Fire Department, through 
enthusiasm, hard work, and the excellent 
character of its personnel, has not only 
made itself one of the most effective de- 
partments in its class, but has for these 
reasons long been a vital force in the 
life of Old Greenwich, population 7,000. 
This district is that part of Greenwich ly- 
ing between the Mianus River and the 
Stamford town line, five miles on Long 
Island Sound and two miles deep. Part 
of it lacks a central water supply. 

During the years of the depression, 
when many communities could think only 
in terms of curtailment, the Sound Beach 
Fire Department annually included in its 
budget a fund for the relief of any resi- 
dent of Old Greenwich, whether member 
of the Department or not, who needed as- 
sistance. Both the Municipal Hospital 
and the Greenwich Hospital have re- 
ceived money for the purchase of ambu- 
lances and other equipment. 

Very practical has been its charity, 
which extends not only to the individual 
and the institution but to the Department’s 
self-support as well. For years it has 
bought its own equipment: $50,000 for 
motor apparatus; $35,000 for mainte- 
nance; $15,000 for fire-alarm boxes, etc. 
The following apparatus is in service: 


Engine No. 1, 750 gals., Seagrave, $12,500, March 
24, 1921 

Engine No. 2, 350 gals., Seagrave, $6,500, April 
13, 1925 

Truck 1, ladder, Seagrave, $10,000, October 6, 
1927 

Emergency, Squad, Studebaker, $3,900, October 9. 
1928 


Engine No. 3, 750 gals., Seagrave, $13,000, August 
10, 1931 
Patrol car, Seagrave, $5,500, June 1, 1929 


The first alarm was a locomotive tire 
struck by a sledgehammer; then an air 
whistle installed in 1907; next a motor- 
driven siren in 1911. In 1910 a Gamewell 
fire-alarm system was installed, with eight 
boxes. This system now extends through- 
out the district and will be increased dur- 
ing the next few years. The most recent 
addition is a dial transmitter installed 
January 19, 1935, replacing the wheel 
transmitter, which was donated to the 
Glenville Fire Department. Strengthen- 
ing of the alarm system has proceeded 
steadily. 


The money for both the charities and 
the apparatus comes from the annual 
carnival, which has outgrown the com- 
munity and now draws some 50,000 
visitors from adjacent states. The repu- 


tation that attracts such a “gate” has 
been building since the first carnival, held 
in 1908, when receipts were $898 and ex- 
At last year’s carnival, paid 
44.447 at 15 


penses $292. 


attendance was cents. 


Among the factors which have contrib- 
uted to our success are the following: 


1. We have gained public confidence. 

2. Our customers are always right. 

3. We maintain good order. 

1. We sell better goods. 

5. We set up for a small profit and a 
hig turnover. 

6. We secure plenty of good advertis- 
ing. 


7. We do not have money wheels. 


Some 110 volunteer workers run this 
carnival, practically all firemen and their 
families and friends. 

F. R. GISBORNE, 

Chief, The Sound Beach Fire Department, Inc. 


Esthetic Considerations in 


Billboard Regulation 


St. Louis, Mo.—A public welfare emer- 
gency in St. Louis has been met by the 
passage of the following ordinance reg- 
ulating the location and placing of signs 
and signboards, bills and billboards, for 
advertising purposes. The specific men- 
tion of certain public buildings and open 
spaces from which no such advertising 
structure shall be visible, is of particular 
interest. 

An ordinance prohibiting the location, erec 
tion, or placing or any sign or signboard, bill or 
billboard, or any advertising device or structure, 
movable or immovable, temporary or permanent, 
for advertisement, sign or billboard business, or 
designed or intended for use solely for advertise 
ment, sign or billboard purposes in certain locali 
ties in the city of St. Louis, providing a penalty 
for the violation thereof, and containing an emer 
gency clause. 

Be it ordained by the city of St. Louis: 

Section One.—Hereafter any sign or signboard, 
bill or billboard, or any advertising device or 
structure, movable or immovable, temporary or 
pexmanent, and designed or intended for use sole- 
ly for advertisement, sign or billboard purposes 
shall not be located, erected, painted, or in any 
other manner placed for such purpose or purposes 
within three hundred (300) feet of and when 
visible from Union Station, the new addition to 
the United States Post Office at 18th and Walnut 
Streets, the Civil Courts Building, City Hall, Mu- 
nicipal Courts Building, Municipal Auditorium, 
Soldiers’ Memorial Building, the Public Library 
at 14th and Olive Streets, the Memorial Plaza, 
the Aloe Plaza, the Old Court House, the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial, nor on any 
property within 300 feet of and when visible from 
any of the public parks, squares, playgrounds, or 
plazas within the city of St. Loais, located within 
the residential or multiple dwelling districts as 
defined by Ordinance 35003, known as the Zoning 
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Law, provided that nothing herein contained shal 
iffect any existing sign or signboard, bill or bill 
beard, or any existing advertising device or struc 
ture, movable or immovable, temporary or per 
manent, nor shall anything herein contained affect 
the servicing or maintenance of any existing sign 
or signboard, bill or billboard, or any existing 


advertising device or structure, movable or im 
movable, temporary or permanent 

Section Two.—The owners, lessees, occupants 
tenants, or agents of any real or personal property 


locatec within the limits defined in the preceding 
section, are hereby prohibited from licensing o1 
allowing any such property to be leased or used in 
any manner whatsoever for any such advertising 


billboard however 


sign or purposes; provided, 

that nothing in this section, or in the preceding 
section of this ordinance shall be construed to 
prohibit the owner or occupant of any building 


within 300-foot limits prescribed in the preceding 
section and conducting a business in such build 
ng. from having thereon a sign directing atten 
tion to the business conducted therein, pro 
ided, further, that such sign shall be of such 
esign and location as may be approved by the 
Building Commissioner and the Municipal Art 
(commission 

Section Three.—Any person, firm or corpora 

tion violating any of the provisions of this ordi 
nance shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
ind upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not 
less than Fifty Dollars ($50), nor more than Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500). 
Four.—This ordinance being deemed 
for the immediate preservation of the 
public welfare, an emergency is hereby declared to 
exist within the meaning of Section 20 of Articl 
1V of the Charter of the city of St. Louis, and 
this ordinance shall take effect immediately upon 
ts passage and approval by the Mayor. 

Approved: April 1936. 

The ordinance was passed as a result 
of many attempts to get a similar ordi- 
nance through on the part of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to which credit is large- 
ly due. The Municipal Art Commission, 
though recommending such a measure in 
an informal manner, had no power to 
initiate the movement, being solely an 
advisory body. 


Section 


necessary 


MEYRIC R. ROGERS, 


Secretary, Municipal Art Commission 


New Memorial Bridge in 
Northern Kentucky 


Newport, Ky.—The new bridge be- 
tween Newport and Covington, Ky., was 
opened and dedicated on July 31, as the 
World War Veterans Memorial Bridge. 
The Chambers of Commerce in Campbell 
and Kenton Counties handled the ar- 
rangements and their Secretaries served as 
secretaries for the general organization 
and the occasion. In the celebration 
plans the population of northern Ken- 
tucky was for the first time united. 
Finances to the amount of $1,000 were 
underwritten by the cities of Newport 
and Covington through the two groups of 
City Commissioners, and also by the Fis- 
cal Court of each county for Campbell 
and Kenton Counties.. In each county 
there was a parade, which lapped over 
into the adjoining county, and prizes 
were awarded for floats, musical units, 
marching units, and best appearance. The 
ceremony of dedication was held on the 
Newport end of the bridge, with Federal, 
state, county and city officials present. 
Fireworks were displayed, and two bands 
and four drum corps, from the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the American 
Legion, took part in the celebration. 

H. B. SKINNER, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Campbell County, Ky 
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Harlem Boulevard, Rockford, Il. Tarvia-built in 1922. 
The slightly granular surface of the road is as effec- 
tively skid-safe today as it was fourteen years ago. 


Today, more than ever, the need is for skid-safe 
roads. Modern high-speed automobiles, quicker 
braking and greatly increased traffic place a heavy 
responsibility upon highway builders. No special 
method is necessary to make Tarvia roads lastingly 
skid-safe. Tarvia penetrates deeply, holding the 
stone or gravel firmly exposed on the road surface 
to give tires an effective grip that minimizes the 
skid hazard. Ask the Tarvia field man about it. 
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Trattic Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1 Park Ave.. New York 


Paul L. Green, Chairman; John Gibala, Vice-Chairman; Donald M. McNeil, Dwight M. McCracken, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mitchell 
Edward J. O'Meara, John C. Wrighton, Charles G. Beckenbach, Bruce D. Greenshields, Leslie 1 Sorenson, Charles H. Res. Tracy D. LeMay 


The Red String on 


the Fatality Chart 


FATALITIES 


February 


March Apr May June vly 


AT PROVIDENCE, THIS BLACK 


TRAFFIC 


N the search for various means of arous- 

ing and sustaining the interest of police 
and public in the city’s motor-vehicle fatal- 
ity record, the “fatality chart” has been 
successful in Providence, R. I. Two 
charts, 25 x 37 inches, are maintained, 
one in the office of the Traffic Engineer, 
and one in the headquarters of the Traffic 
Division of the Police Department. A 
replica on a smaller scale is in the office 
of the Superintendent of Police. The 
record for the current year is shown by a 
bright red string, carried along by means 
of pins which are advanced every day or 
two. Thus at any time the situation can 
be seen at a glance, as compared with 
other years. 

The chart begins with the year 1927, 
so that for each date in 1935 we have the 
corresponding condition for eight previ- 
ous years on this chart. The use of the 
string for the current year affords a ready 
means of going back and introducing into 
the record fatalities in which the death 
does not occur for some time after the 
date of the injury. It is our practice 
always to charge a fatality to the date of 
the injury, no matter when the death 
occurs. 

By a brief reference to the chart, it is 
possible to see the number of fatalities for 
the year to date, the number on the cor- 
responding date last year, the average for 
the last three years, and the number for 
the worst and for the best of the years 
shown. Also, roughly, the trend for the 
weeks or months to come, can be esti- 
mated. 

Aside from the convenience of the 
chart for various practical purposes, it has 
proved of surprising interest to the gen 
eral public. Visitors coming to the Traffic 
Engineer’s office for purposes other than 
traffic matters frequently spend consid- 
erable time studying it, and their ques- 
tions and comments show a genuine in- 
terest. Frequently a person who has seen 
the chart on a previous visit expresses a 


LINE IS A 


RED STRING SHOWING 


DEATHS 


desire to see it again, to note the progress 
of the record. Similar conditions obtain 
in the other offices where duplicates ar¢ 
maintained, and the interest shown from 
day to day by the officers of the Police 
Department has been very gratifying. 
Once brought up to date, the charts 
involve little work, and the effort has been 
well worth while. 
W. Eaton, 
Traffic Engineer, Providence, R. 1. 


A Permanent 
Registration Plate 


( Sees is said to be the first 
‘ state to adopt (with 1937) a perma- 
nent type of automobile license plate. It 
is made of aluminum with black letters 
against a natural background. 


Letters 


and numerals have been re-designed with 
a view to greater visibility, and the num- 
ber designating the year is located directly 
in the middle and at the bottom of the 
plate. This insert, to be attached to the 
plate at each renewal period, will be of 
different color and design each year in 
order to prevent counterfeiting of plates. 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Mich- 
ael A. Connor says: “We have proceeded 
on the theory that once a person has 
identified himself as the owner of a par- 
ticular vehicle, thereafter on renewal he 


is actually paying a bill. On this basis 
it seems a useless economic loss to supply 
the same man with a new plate each year 
when a slightly better plate might serve 
the same purpose for several years. It 
certainly would save money, be a conve 
nience to the public, serve a definite de 
sire on the part of many people, and 
materially reduce the routine tasks within 
the Department.” 


Are Your Signs 
on Crooked? 


AMES H. BUSWELL, of Kalamazoo, 
*” Mich., heaves the following rock at a 
city which shall be nameless: “A pros- 
pering prairie city attaches its downtown 
Parkinc Limit signs so that they may not 
retain their orderly position but tip as il- 
lustrated. Perhaps this staggered posi 


tion may be excused, because the tempera 


ture for 14 consecutive days had been 
over 105.” 

Parking meters of course reduce the 
need for such signs. 


New England's Interest 
in the Parking Problem 
| EALIZING that under modern condi- 


tions good parking prime 
requisite for a successful shopping center, 
the merchants of Quincy, Mass., have 
asked the city to purchase a strip of va- 
cant land paralleling the main shopping 
street, for the purpose of public parking. 
The order before the City Council is ac- 
companied by a mass of supporting data 
that the Merchants Association has com- 
piled after almost a year of research and 
study. 

(Anticipating that 


is the 


the City Council of 
Quincy would want to know what other 
cities were doing to solve the problem, a 
questionnaire was sent on March 14 last 
to all New England cities and towns hav- 
ing primary shopping centers. Replies 
were received from 48 municipalities giv- 
ing these facts (see page 109): 
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Time payments available through our 
own Y. M. A. C. 6% plan 


OFS TTUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY. PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 
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25 New England cities and towns have 
municipal parking spaces. 

24 of these are free, two used by munici- 
pal employees only. 

forrington, Conn., has space provided by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

(The Woonsocket, R. Chamber 
additional parking space for 
events. 

Eight city governments are now consid- 
ering proposals for space. 

Six Chambers of Commerce in other cities 
are interested in the problem. 

Worcester is opposed to municipal park- 
ing space. 


rents 
sales 


The following appears to be the most 
effective argument in favor of municipal 
parking spaces: 


Good parking = increased volume business 
Increased volume of business = higher rents 
Higher rents = higher assessed valuations 


Higher assessed valuations luwer tax rate 


V. DoLan, 
Secretary, Merchants Association Division, 
Quincy Chamber of Commerce. 


Thoughts of a 
Highway Engineer 
|= highway engineer has tried to 
strengthen, straighten and so im- 
prove the highways as to increase their 
capacity to carry greater volume of traffic 
and to carry it faster, more efficiently, 
and with greater comfort and safety. Pos- 
sibly the highway official has used his 
knowledge of human psychology largely 
in pleasing the public and not enough 
in attempting to reduce the accident 
record. For instance, the design of an 


intersection may be theoretically correct 
but if the drivers do not readily follow 
the lane or drive as intended, it is evident 
that the reaction of the drivers has not 
been anticipated. 

Failure to understand and recognize 
the natural reaction of the drivers is quite 


sure to lead to accidents. Ordinarily the 
driver is approaching so fast that he has 
little or no time to study or analyze 
situations as they arise, and if he is an 
experienced driver his actions are largely 
subconscious or automatic. Signs with 
one word or symbol are more effective 
than signs with two words, and signs 
with more than two words are practically 
useless. 


The fewer the restrictions and the 
simpler the regulations, the more effective 
will be the enforcement, and presumably 
the accident record will also be better. 
It is often difficult to distinguish readily 
between restriction and regulation. This 
is perhaps the reason that only with ac- 
cumulating experience is there a tendency 
towards simpler regulations and fewer 
restrictions. 

Next to the pedestrian, speed or rather 
the speed complex on the part of the 
driver is perhaps the most serious prob- 
lem, especially the so-called “approach 
speed.” That is the speed at which a 
iazardous condition or spot is approached. 
In seeking for solution of this problem, 
it is seriously proposed by some that 
vehicles be so constructed that they can- 
not be operated above a specified speed. 

The protection of men at work on a 
roadway from the traffic frequently raises 
a question as to the mental status of the 
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approaching drivers. We have perhaps 
all encountered a flagman waving a flag, 
apparently trying to induce you to come 
on faster, but in reality trying to stop you. 
In order to get away from this situation, 
the Minnesota Department of Highways 
has put into effect a rule that under no 
circumstances is a flag to be waved. When 
stopping anyone, the flag is held horizon- 
tally across the line of traffic. and the 
free arm only is used if a signal to 
proceed is necessary. Ordinarily. lower- 
ing the flag is sufficient. 

The greatest hope for reduction of our 
accident rate lies in education. Under- 
standing of the problems and the develop- 
ment of safety consciousness must be 
seriously included in our school work, 
and to make the school work effective, it 
must be made a part of the training of 
the teachers. 


It has frequently been said that en- 
gineering consists largely of applied com- 
mon sense and some technical knowledge. 
Certain it is that we can well devote more 
time and thought to the psychology in- 
volved in transportation problems, and 
we must not consider questions of safety 
or enforcement as outside our province. 

W. F. Rosenwa.p, 
Maintenance Engineer, Minnesota 
Department of Highways. 


From an address before the Highway En 


gineers Association of Missouri. 


If Children Can Do It 


‘HILDREN are more careful,” says 
‘ Lieut. J. Wesley Brown, in charge 
of the Public Safety Bureau of the De- 
troit Police Department, and traffic deaths 
in the group under 17 years of age have 
decreased 75 per eent. This is how: 

1. By cressing the street at the corner. 

2. By waiting at the curb until no 
automobiles were coming within a block 
before they started to cross. 

3. They walked instead of ran across 
the street. 

1. They crossed the street just as soon 
as the traffic light turned green, so they 
were not caught in the middle of the 
street when the light changed. 

Lieutenant Brown has an effective little 
lecture for parents, which officials might 
obtain and distribute locally. It is en- 
titled, “How I Can Keep Death from 
Meeting My Child on Our Streets.” 


Police Officers as 
Traffic Specialists 
PROVISION for a full academic year 
of scientific training in modern traffic 
control and accident prevention for a 
carefully selected group of the nation’s 
best police officers has been made through 
a fellowship grant to the Traffic Safety 
Institute of Northwestern University, an- 
nounced by James S. Kemper, of Chicago. 
The grant, made by the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. and the American 
Motorists Insurance Co., of which Mr. 
Kemper is President, will be known as 
the Kemper Foundation and will provide 
fellowships ranging in amounts from $500 
to $1,000 to police officers now in actual 
service, to enable them to pursue nine 


SEPTEMBER. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY INSTITUTE AT 
EVANSTON, ILL., RECEIVES $5,000 
Prof. A. R. Hatton of Northwestern Uni- 
versity receiving check from insurance- 
company President J. S. Kemper, with 
Police Lieutenant F. M. Krem! at right. 


Lieutenant Kreml 


is Director of N. U.’s 
Trafic Safety Institute, Evanston, III. 


months of study in traffic control which 
will open at Northwestern’s Traffic Safety 
Institute on October 10. 

In addition to the Foundation fund of 
$5,000, a sum of $1,000 for incidental ex- 
pense attendant upon the administration 
of the fellowships was given. If results 
are satisfactory, the grant by the Kemper 
companies will be renewed annually, it 
was announced. 

Any police officer in the country is eli- 
gible to become a candidate for the fel- 
lowships. No educational prerequisites 
are attached. Applicants will be invited 
to compete in regional examinations, the 
results of which will determine the re- 
cipients of the fellowships. Selections 
will be made in time to enable the win- 
ners to assemble for the opening of the 
academic year of the Traffic Safety Insti- 
tute on October 10. 

While at the University, the fellowship 
winners will engage in a course of study 
embracing both class and field work. 
Through the cooperation of Chief of Po- 
lice William O. Freeman, the facilities of 
the Evanston Police Department have 
been made available as a laboratory and 
field training agency. 

Since an important phase of the pro- 
gram of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Safety Institute is the installation 
of accident prevention bureaus in various 
cities of the country, the fellowship win- 
ners will take an active part in those in- 
stallations preparatory to their return to 
undertake a similar program in their 
home communities. Finally, each student 
officer will be required to submit a thesis 
or report on special assignments in the 
field of traffic control given him for re- 
search study at the opening of the course. 

General supervision over the course is 
in the hands of Lieutenant Frank M. 
Kreml, Director of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent Prevention of the Evanston Police 
Department, and also Director of the 
Traffic Safety Institute since its organiza- 
tion last spring. 
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SAVE LIVES 


Outer Drive, 
Lincoln Park, Chicago 


CONCRETE 


Modern concrete pavements insure lower 


AUL G. HOFFMAN, president of 
The Studebaker Corporation, told 
the Association of Highway Officials of 
North Atlantic States: 


“It does not take much imagination to 
contemplate the drop in accidents that 
would follow the modernizing of all 
main highways. 

“In Chicago there is the record of 
the strip of outer drive in Lincoln Park 
which was completed three years ago. 
This pavement has carried in excess of 
20,000,000 miles of high speed traffic 
each year since it was opened, 60,000,000 
miles in all, with one fatal accident in 
1933, one in °34 and none at all in 
1935. This record gives substance to 


accident rate per vehicle mile 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A9-4, 33 W. Grand Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


the claims that the Limited Way pro- 
gram projected for Chicago would make 
98% of the accidents which now occur 
on the ordinary type of roadway, a phys- 
ical impossibility. 

“If by some legerdemain a moderniza- 
tion of our important highways could be 
accomplished over night, thousands and 
thousands of lives would be saved and 
hundreds of thousands of accidents 
avoided in 1936.” 


Arterial streets and entrance highways to 
cities are being improved with broad 
new concrete by Indianapolis, Memphis, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and other cities. This is a lasting, 
basic contribution to safety. 


During September we hope you will remember to mention Taz American City 
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Hermit Municipalities 
Belong to the Past 


C= governments can’t afford to be 
hermits these days. If they would 
have the best in government, they must 
stretch a cooperative hand across to their 
neighbors and be on the alert to develop 
relationships with county, state and Fed- 
eral governments. 

A. J. Koenig, City Manager, offers prac- 
tical proof of the necessity for this inter- 
governmental cooperation as he has seen 
it in his city of Fort Atkinson, Wis. Writ- 
ing in Public Management, magazine of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, he lists these as recent examples of 
cooperation: 


Federal-City—-With the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Fort Atkinson has done business 
under CWA, FERA and WPA programs. 
Federal liquor enforcement officers have 
been given necessary information from 
municipal records on occasion. When 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey field 
engineers came in to establish bench 
marks in the vicinity, Fort Atkinson 
municipal engineers worked with them. 

State-City—Fort Atkinson officials have 
attended legislative conferences called by 
the Governor, hearings before legislative 
committees, and Pubic Service Commis- 
sion hearings. The city has worked with 
the State Highway Department on the 
maintenance and improvement of state 
highways passing through the city. The 
State Health Department has advised the 
city on water and milk supply. The State 
Tax Commission audits the city’s records 
annually. City police have aided the State 
Liquor Control Division. City employees 
have regularly attended schools of in- 
struction sponsored by the state govern- 
ment in cooperation with the Municipal 
League and sometimes with the State Uni- 
versity. 

County-City—The city purchases at 
approximate cost from the County High- 
way Department asphalts, calcium chlor- 
ide and other such items, and, in turn, 
sells to the county gravel and sand from 
the municipal pit. Services and highway 
equipment are often exchanged under a 
similar arrangement. Close cooperation 
of city police with the Sheriff's depart- 
ment in matters of law enforcement has 
become a matter of course, and much aid 
has been extended to the county relief 
authorities in their work within the city. 

Other Relationships—With the school 
district and with neighboring units of 
local government Fort Atkinson has co- 
operated in half a dozen instances. Pub- 
lic tennis courts, skating rinks and play- 
grounds have been established upon 
school-owned vacant property. The pub- 


lic school nurse has been provided with 
an office in the municipal building. Con- 


Public Administration Clearing House 


Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the 


maintenance 


siderable road and 
work has been done at special rates for 


street 


the townships nearby. Fire protection 
and some sanitary sewerage and water 
service are furnished to consumers beyond 
the corporate limits of Fort Atkinson. 
City Manager Koenig has convinced 
himself, he says, that it is necessary for 
administrators of all cities to become ac- 
quainted with the functions and opera- 
tions of other units of government, and 
that they must stop worrying that ad- 
ministrators of adjacent and overlapping 
units of government will steal the show. 


Measuring Unemployment 
(an has found a way to count 


‘ its unemployed, and recommends its 
procedure to all other communities, par- 
ticularly those in which annual school 
censuses are required by law. The plan 
is described in the August issue of Pub- 
lic Management, magazine of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, by 
Alfred W. Pecsok, Office Manager of the 
Cincinnati Division of Public Welfare. 

Cincinnati has made an annual count 
of unemployed each year since 1929 at 
the same time the school census was 
taken. The joint count was decided upon 
after employees of the welfare depart- 
ment and the attendance department of 
the Board of Education had discussed its 
advisability. The Board of Education de- 
cided to take the census of employment 
and unemployment, in return for which 
extra service the city would supply super- 
vision for the employment census and 
furnish clerical aid in the tabulation 
work. Later, this extra help was sup- 
plied through work relief. 

Each year the census is taken during 
the same month, so that the changing 
effects of normal seasonal fluctuations of 
employment are reduced to the minimum. 
in the seven years during which the 
census has been taken, more than 1,000,- 
000 interviews have been made by the 
enumerators, who have been, as far as 
possible, the same for each census. 

The first question enumerators asked 
was: “How many persons in this home 
are and would be working for wages or 
salary if work were available?” All em- 
ployables were thus discovered. The sec- 
ond question was: “How many of these 
were employed during the last two weeks 
full time, part time, or no time?” “To- 
tally unemployed” was interpreted to in- 
clude those on WPA projects, but not 
those on PWA work, slum clearance, and 
resettlement. Whether these should be 
considered part of the unemployed Mr. 
Pecsok finds “entirely a matter of opin- 
ion.” A part-time worker was defined 
as a person not having a full-time job but 
averaging at least one day a week during 


the two weeks preceding the date of 
enumeration. 

As a result of the 1936 census Cincin- 
nati finds that 72.67 per cent of its em- 
ployable population is currently employed 
full time, with 6.53 per cent more em- 
ployed part time, and only 20.8 per cent 
wholly unemployed. This compares with 
51.67 per cent full-time c:aployment in 
1933 (the low point); 17.9 part-time em 
ployment; and 30.43 per cent totally un 
employed. In 1929 these figures were, 
respectively: 88.56, 5.27, and 5.94 per 
cent. 

“Most of the added cost of the unem- 
ployment census,” says Mr. Pecsok, “rep- 
resents work relief wages which the Fed- 
eral, state, or local governments would 
have provided for the support of these 
relief families even if this work had not 
been done.” 


Death on the Open Road 


OTOR - VEHICLE accidents have 
gradually shifted from the smash-up 
on city streets to death on the open road, 
R. L. Forney, statistician of the National 
Safety Council, says in the August issue 
of State Government, magazine of the 
Council of State Governments. 

Mr. Forney points out that while city 
automobile deaths increased only 27 per 
cent in the ll-year period 1924 to 1935, 
fatalities on rural highways and in the 
towns under 10,000 population increased 
as much as 150 per cent. 

In 1924 there were 9,300 deaths result- 
ing from accidents occurring in cities of 
10,000 population and more — the 
called urban areas. By contrast, in towns 
under 10,000 population, and on the open 
road, there were 10,100 deaths that year. 
Gradual increases in urban deaths from 
auto accidents were recorded from 1924 
until 1930, when fatal accidents in cities 
numbered 13,180. Since then, the city 
deaths have declined, not only in rate 
per unit of population, but in actual 
numbers. The 1935 total was 11,800, or 
only 2,500 deaths more than in 1924. 
From 10,100 fatal accidents in the rural 
areas in 1924, on the other hand, the fig- 
ure advanced with little interruption to a 
new high mark of 25,200 in 1935. 

This shift in the accident record from 
the city to the rural area has greatly in- 
creased the responsibility of state gov- 
ernments for traffic safety, says Mr. For- 
ney. “This does not mean that city gov- 
ernments have lost any of their respon- 
sibility,” he concludes, “but simply that 
the worst part of the problem—and the 
part that is increasing in seriousness—is 
not within the control of city officials, and 
must be controlled, if at all, by the states. 
. .. The benefits of uniformity in traffic 
control from city to city and from state 
to state are almost too obvious to require 
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Two radio equipped 
Harley-Davidsons re- 
cently placed in use 
by the Maywood, I!- 
linois police depart- 
ment to improve 
handling and control 
of traffic, 


Duluth, Minn., traf- 
fic squad equipped 
exclusively with 
Harley - Davidson 
Police Motorcycles. 


aRT WARLEY AVIDSON 
Yes, the great ma in 
equipre And isons ysed 
police work ntry othet makes 
Pombined: That's more than mere t. What bette 
of proved tis actual record of the 
The reas’, may be told \y and ana few putstandin 
PERFORM ANCE of Harley motorey has told its 
owt story of speeds stamina and 
They providing effective traffic control on street and pigh¥?7 
and are doin theit full in curbin aii form of jawiessnes®” 
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jj-ting.... Voluntary observance of traf- 
fe rules by the motorist and by the 
pedestrian would be much greater if the 
rules, the signs, and the enforcement prac- 
tices were uniform and readily under- 
stood.” 

states that do not have drivers’ license 
laws present a “wide open field for acci- 
lent reduction,” says Mr. Forney. Fewer 
than 20 states now have both a standard 
law providing for examination of new 
drivers and “an adequate administration 
of that law.” License-law states, he says. 
reduced their average death rate 21 per 
cent from 1926 to 1935. “whereas other 
groups of states have had increases rang- 
ing trom 1 to 33 per cent.” 


Tax Exemption on 
industrial Machinery 


"TAX exemption of manufacturing ma- 

chinery in Massachusetts is one of 
ihe recent bids of a New England state 
to help re-establish old-time industrial 
prestige. According to the National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers. the Bay 
State is the third to offer immunity on this 
kind of property, the other two states 
being New York and Delaware. 

Several other states grant either partial 
er temporary exemption. In Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Scranton, for ex- 
ample. manufacturing machinery is ex- 
empt from city taxation, and there are no 
county and state taxes levied on this type 
of property. In Maryland it is exempt 
from county taxation on a county-option 
hasis. without the option to withdraw the 
exemption once it has been granted. Ten 
states. two of which are in New England 
ind eight in the South, grant exemptions 
to some or all new industrial develop- 
ments for a maxium period of five to ten 
years after construction. 


Averagetown, 


Mix a melting-pot of representative 
: American cities and what do you 
have? Prof. William F. Ogburn, Univer- 
sity of Chicago sociologist, does it with 
statistics, and finds that Averagetown, 
U.S. A.. today is something like this: 

Over one-third of the people who 
labor are at work in manufacturing. Be- 
tween one-fifth and one-sixth of* them 
buy and sell to make their living. About 
one-tenth are engaged in moving objects 
and persons from one place to another. 
Slightly more than one in ten copy, fig- 
ure, file or do other clerical work. One 
in eight or nine persons of the working 
population serves the rest of the towns- 
men by waiting on table. laundering, 
cleaning, cutting hair. About one in 
eleven serves as a lawyer, teacher, doctor 
or dentist. 

Averagetown, U. S. A.. requires about 
three police for every one thousand of 
ordinarily employed population, plus 3.7 
officials, inspectors and guards. To min- 
ister to physical ills, four physicians are 
available for every thousand people; for 
spiritual ministry, there are 3.1 people 
per thousand, and for legal business, 4.2. 
There are about six times as many teach- 
ers as there are other professional people. 
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Most of the citizens in Averagetown are 
old enough to hold down a job, but not 
so old as to be shelved; that is, they are 
between 20 and 55. 

In this hypothetical typical city, one in 
every four adult women is working out- 
side the home in the North; in the South, 
it is one in three, since many Negro 
women “work out.” In 1930, one in eight 
married women was employed. 

Average earnings of the typical worker, 
whether in factory or store, are about 
$1,300 a year in the North; in the South, 
about $960 in manufacturing and $1,190 
in retail stores. Out of this wage, the 
average family that rents a dwelling pays 
$28 a month in the North, and $18 in 
the South. When the homes are owned, 
they are worth $5,000 on an average in 
the North and $4,600 in the South. 

The family in Averagetown consist gen- 
erally of only three or four persons, in 
cluding boarders and relatives. About 
one in ten families hs roomers or board- 
ers. In the average city, only six out of 
every ten adults over fifteen years of age 
are married. and about one in ten is 
widowed or divorced, 

Averagetown taxes per capita adult are 
about $32 a year. The tax load of the 
Averagetown citizen who works, and 
thereby shoulders most of the burden, is 
about $80 a year, or one-seventeenth of 
his income. 


The Ambulance— 
A Tra flic Menace 
HRIEKING siren 


grinding brakes 

lance answering an emergency call. Timid 
drivers, trying to thread their ways 
through tangled trac, become confused. 
A smashed fender . . . a broken headlight 
. . hooked bumpers . . . angry words. 
Private ambulances competing with one 
another for business have come in for a 
lot of criticism in a number of cities, says 
the August issue of Public Management, 
magazine of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, which adds that such 


clanging bell 
an ambu- 


The Municipal 


Recent sales of new issues from the 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$156,000 Everett, Mass., Macadam Pavement.... 
361,000 Worcester, Mass., Trunk Sewers; Relief 
125,000 East Hartford, Conn., Building ‘ 
500,000 Minneapolis, Minn., Public Relief. 
.000,000 Missouri, Road .. 
500,000 South Carolina, State Highway Cer 
tificates of Indebtedness —_ 
842,000 Kansas, Revenue Anticipation War 
rants, Series A 
308,000 Columbus, Ohio, City School District, 
100,000 Spartanburg, S. C., Water-Works Re- 
105,000 Coshocton, Ohio, Water-Works Revenue 
First Mortgage ....... 
458.000 Evansville, Ind., Sewage Works Revenur 
104,000 Chula Vista, Calif.. Improvement. . 
240,000 South Carolina, State Hospital 
119,000 Traverse City, Mich., School. ar 
100,000 Hartsville Tp.. S. C., Community 
Center Building ........... 
154,000 Tarboro, N. C.. Water Works.. 
157,000 Hot Springs, Ark., Sewer......... 
1,200,000 Texarkana. Texas, Gas Revenue 


uw 
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speeding through traffic “without regard 
for pedestrians, motorists, or trafic laws” 
inevitably raises the question “whether 
they do not knock down almost as many 
persons as they pick up.” 

Because a seven-year-old boy was re 
cently killed in Fort Worth, Texas, as the 
result of this competition among private 
ambulances to get business, the city pro 
posed a zoning plan which would limit 
each private company to its own area of 
operation. The ambulance companies, 
however, objected to limiting one emer 
gency car to each accident call. The 
city had to do something, so it passed an 
ordinance which imposed a maximum 
speed on ambulances of 50 miles an hour 
in residential districts and 30 miles an 
hour in congested areas. The ordinance 
also provides for police inspection of 
brakes and other equipment, imposes a 
city license on drivers, and requires that 
an attendant trained in first aid accom 
pany the ambulance on all calls. The 
city can revoke the license of any driver 
upon two convictions for reckless driving. 

Evanston, Public Management 
ports, had the same trouble with tow-cars 
that many cities have with ambulances 
kvery time there was a wreck in the city 
the tow-cars st iged a race to get the tow 
ing job. So Evanston asked for bids on 
towing jobs and awarded the contract to 
the lowest bidder. Evanston solved the 
ambulance menace by arresting drivers 
for reckless driving. 

“Although ambulances are classified in 
most cities as “emergency vehicles, this 
dispensation does not relieve their drivers 
of all responsibility for driving carefully,” 
savs Public Management. “The model 
municipal traffic ordinance drafted by the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety does not exempt ambulances 
from the requirement to obey trafhe sig 
nals. ... In view of these requirements, 
which are similar to those obtaining in 
most cities, the police could probably 
eliminate most of the danger resulting 
from ambulance competition by the sim- 
ple process of enforcing existing trafhe 


laws.” 


Bond Market 


August numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Rate (°%) Term (Years Basis! ) 
1.25 3.85 Avg 1.20 
1.5 Avg 
1.75 9.9 Avg 1.66 
2.1 1-10 Ser 2.06 
22 20 Avg 2.34 
2.5 8 2.4 
11.33 Avg 2.6% 
2.75 7.85 Avg 2.72 
3.33 Ave 2.91 
13 Avg 25 
8.33 Avg 29 
7.75 Avg 61 
21 Av; 3.10 
12.66 Avg 3.31 
16.5 Ave 
4 13.75 Avg 3.93 
15.66 Ave 4.95 
5 10.75 Avg ».99 
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@ Underpasses impose unusual 
and severe service conditions on 
pavements. Pavethem with brick. 


Concentrated Traffic 


On underpasses there is a con- 
centrated traffic of both trucks 
and fast moving vehicles. Often 
there is street car traffic. Repairs 
to pavement in this vital spot dis- 
commodes traffic for miles around 
and means using hazardous grade 
crossings. Brick pavement can 
stand the punishment, without (Top) Big Four on U. S. 40 near 


f. . Columbus, O.; (Center) Atlantic 
ailure. Coast Line, Bainbridge St., Rich- 


mond, Va.; (Bottom) Sangamon 
Unusual Moisture Conditions 


Ave., Springfield, Ill 

Then there are unusual moisture conditions and poor 
drainage due to depressing the grade to obtain head- 
room. A brick surface is non-absorbent—moisture and 
freezing do not affect it. Musscure is sealed away from 
the base. Brick protects against damage from the 
elements as well as from traffic. 

The brick pavement will not be damaged by quick 
braking or rapid acceleration of heavy loads. An un- 
derpass, so paved, will give long, trouble-free life. 

Send for free brochure describing the use of brick 
pavements for underpasses. Write National Paving 
Brick Association 1245 National Press 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION OR RESURFACE JOBS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae Amerrcan City 


FOR 
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Fire Department Costs Compared 


rATISTICS relating .to fire depart- 

ment expenses of the 94 cities having 
a population of over 100,000 for the fiscal 
years 1934, 1933 and 1926 were released 
today by Director William L. Austin, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. 

This is one of a series of releases on 
the total and per capita costs of the gen- 
eral departments of city governments for 
specified years. 

The per capitas for 1933 and 1926 are 
based on the estimated population as of 
the middle of the fiscal year of each city, 
and those for 1934 (given here) are based 
on the estimated population as of July 
1, 1933, no later estimates having been 
made, except for Washington, D. C., esti- 
mated as of January 1, 1934. 

These statistics cover the government 
of the city corporation proper and also in- 
dependent districts practically co-exten- 
sive with the cities. They also include a 
percentage of the financial transactions 
of the county government for cities hav- 
ing over 300,000 population, in order that 
data for such cities may be comparable 
with those of other cities in this class in 
which the ordinary county functions are 
performed by the city government. 

Included in expenses of fire depart- 
ments are payments for water service in 
those cities in which the water-supply sys- 
tem is privately owned. In those cities 
having municipally owned water-supply 
systems there is no uniformity as to water 
charges. Of the 94 cities included in this 
survey, only 10 have privately owned wa- 
ter-supply systems. Of the remaining 84 
cities operating their own systems, 60 do 
not set up in their accounts any payments 
for water used by the fire department. 

Classification of expenditures is based 
on functional activities and not on fund 
or budgetary appropriations. 


PAYMENT 
TENANCE OF 
CON-PARED WIT 
TION AND MAIN’ 


OPERATION AND MAIN- 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
H PAY) ENTS FOR OPERA- 
TENANCE OF ALL GENERAL 


DEPARTMENTS—1934 

Per Cent 

af All 

General 

Per Depart- 
City Total Capita ments 
GRAND TOTAL... .$107,273,350 $2 85 6.1 
Group I $62,342,318 $2.83 §.2 
Group II 13,881,842 3 01 6.9 
Group III 31,049,190 2.84 9.2 


Group or 500,000 anp Over 
New York, N. Y.. $21,588,383 $3 02 4.2 
Chicago, Ill ; 6,119,937 1.75 49 
Philacelphia, Pa 4,326,633 2.19 5.6 
Detroit, \ ich 4,272,083 2 56 59 
Los Angeles, Calif 5,105,409 3.77 70 
Cleveland, Ohio 2,078,298 2 26 49 
St. Louis, \/o 1,996,777 2.40 6.4 
Baltimore, 2,811,378 3.44 8 2 
Boston, ass 3,209,944 4.08 §.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa 2,023,692 2.98 6.0 
San Francisco, Calif 3,038,901 4.63 9.1 
ilwaukee, Wis... 1,697,209 2.83 46 
Buffalo, N. Y 2'102°616 3.60 5.0 
Washington, D. C. 1,971,058 3.98 5.7 


Grovp or 300,000 ro 500,000 


Minneapolis, Minn $1,119,370 $2.34 47 
New Orleans, La. . 1,282,863 2.72 10 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1,208,110 50 
Newark, N. J 2,072,073 7.7 
Kansas City, Mo 729,87 5.4 
Seattle, Wash 1,317,57 89 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1,721,099 13.8 
Rochester, N. Y 1,054,794 42 
Jersey City, N. J 1,218,051 6.0 
Houston, Texas 543,850 7.4 
Louisville, Ky 598,354 1.88 5.9 
Portland, Oregon... . 1,015,818 3.29 9.3 
Group II—Crrtgs or 100,000 to 300,000 
Columbus, Ohio $599,685 $2 00 7.9 
Toledo, Ohio 725,095 2.43 9.3 
Oakland, Calif 1,075,348 3.64 11.5 
Denver, Colo 3.13 7.5 
Atlanta, Ga. 2 40 9.1 
Dallas, Texas 2.24 11.5 
St. Paul, Minn 806,109 2 90 10.8 
Birmingham, Ala 509,728 1.87 12.2 
Akron, Ohio 302,406 1.14 5.1 
Memphis, Tenn 576,377 2.20 11.7 
Providence, R. I 1,081,998 4.23 9 6 
San Antonio, Texas 291,591 20 8 4 
Omaha, Nebr 581,231 2.67 11.0 
Syracuse, N. Y 822,743 3 84 
Dayton, Ohio 380,942 1 84 
Oklahoma City, Okla 324,505 1.61 91 


Worcester, Mass 835,082 4 22 78 
Richmond, Va 495.543 2.68 gS 8 
Youngstewn, Ohio 335,527 1.93 6.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 437,156 2.53 9.0 
Fort Worth, Texas 419,982 2.48 ll 
Hartford, Conn 661,253 3.92 7 

Flint, Nich 295,904 1.77 8 
New Haven, Conn 872,725 5.36 11.7 
San Diego, Calif 342,651 2.14 ae 
Long Beach, Calif 463.233 2.95 s 4 
Nashville, Tenn 493,338 3.16 14 ¢ 
Springfield, Mass 761.899 4.97 aS 7 
Tulsa, Okla 445,123 2.33 11.7 
Bridgeport, Conn 845,204 5 74 10.8 
Des Moines, lowa 516,517 3.55 12 ¢ 
Seranton, Pa 484.205 3.35 10 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah 222,310 1.54 7 
Yonkers, N. 477,354 3.40 
Paterson, N. ] 579,003 4.17 04 
Jacksonville, Fla 445,756 3.21 12.5 
Albany, N. ¥ 539 447 4 16 7.8 
Norfolk, Va 421,919 3.25 11.0 
Trenton, N. J 463,604 3 74 10 2 
Chattanooga, Tenn 371,667 3.01 15.7 
Kansas City, Kans 354,636 2 87 16.1 
Fort Wayne, Ind 286,654 2.39 11.9 
Camden, N. J 328,580 2.76 9.0 
Erie, Pa 259,341 2.19 8.9 
Elizabeth, N. J 178,934 4.06 11.1 
Wichita, Kans 254,188 2.16 9.2 
Spokane, Wash 240,709 2 06 8 9 
Fall River, Mass 307,004 2.66 8.0 
Cambridge, Mass 431,462 3.77 aa 
New Bedford, Mass 358,716 3.19 8 6 
Reading, Pa 132,673 1.19 44 
Knoxville, Tenn 253,951 2.30 11.2 
Peoria, Ill 236,495 2.15 8.6 
South Bend, Ind 212.435 1.94 9.5 
Tacoma, Wash 373,25) 3 45 13.1 
Miami, Fla 305,544 2 82 9.6 
Gary. Ind 293,282 2.72 11.8 
Canton, Ohio 153,072 1.42 6.0 
Wilmington, Del 321.467 3.02 10 9 
Tampa, Fla 195,991 1.84 8.2 
Somerville, Mass 317,707 $ 00 7.2 
El Paso, Texas 194,843 1.84 12 7 
Evansville, Ind 294,876 2.81 13 7 
Lynn, Mass 459,518 4.47 9.9 
Utica, N. Y 467,434 4.56 4 6 
Duluth, Minn 253,809 2 49 8 0 
Waterbury, Conn 543,794 5.37 a 7 
Lowell, Mass 320,870 3.20 8 1 


U. S. Conference of Mayors Announces Establishment of Other 


Cooperating National Organizations 


N addition to the organizations men- 
tioned on page 95 of the August issue 
of Te American Crry, the United States 
Conference of Mayors has announced the 
establishment of three new affiliated na- 
tional organizations to function in cooper- 
ation with the Conference: These are: 
National Department of Municipal Utili- 
hes 
National Department of Municipal Wel- 
fare Officers 
National Department of Public Safety 
Officers 
The special duties of each of the three 
National Departments in their respective 
fields are similar to those stated for the 


four departments previously announced. 
Members of the Governing Boards for 


each of the Departments have been 
elected as follows: 
NATIONAL DeparTMENT oF Municipat Uriities 


H. P. Bohmann, Superintendent of Water Works, 
Milwaukee 

E. G. Cahill, Manager of Utilities of Public Utili- 
ties Commission, San Francisco 

Fred A. Earhart, Commissioner of Public Utili- 
ties, New Orleans 

Arthur Eldridge, General Manager of Harbor De- 
partment, Los Angeles 

Fred A. Nolan, General Manager of Department of 
Street Railways, Detroit 

F. G. Sutherlin, Commissioner of Public Utilities, 
Spokane 
C. Wenzel, 
St. Paul 


of Public Utilities, 


Commissioner 


DepaRTMENT OF Municipal WELFARE 


OFFICERS 
John Richardson, Director of Welfare, Louisville 
John C. L. Dowling, Executive Director, Overseers 
of the Public Welfare, Boston 
Owen A. Malady, Overseer of Poor, Newark 
Thomas J. S. Waxter, Director of Department of 
Public Welfare, Baltimore 
Leo M. Lyons, Commissioner of Relief, Chicago 


NATIONAL 


Nationa, DeparTMeNT oF Pusiic Sarety Orricers 

Clifford Davis, Vice-Mayor and Commissioner of 
Fire and Police, Memphis 

E. B. Erwin, Mayor and Commissioner of Public 
Safety, Salt Lake City 

Lewis J. Valentine, The Police Commissioner, New 
York City 

Peter Steinkellner, Chief 
partment, Milwaukee 

Vac ancy 


Engineer of Fire De- 


| 
ie 


It will pay you to find out about 
STANOLIND CUT-BACK ASPHALT 


@ Ideal paving material for Park driveways and boulevards 
is Stanolind Cut-Back Asphalt. Easily handled at summer 
atmospheric temperatures; can be mixed on the surface with 
aggregates or in ordinary mechanical mixer. Purpose of 
Stanolind Cut-Back is to obtain an asphalt cement of correct 
consistency that can be readily applied without heating to 
high temperature. It is a mixture of paving asphalt and 
diluent. It assures penetration; uniform, effective bond; 
and is economical. When used to re-surface old bitumi- 
nous pavement, Cut-Back temporarily softens the old sur- 
face to form effective bond. Ordinary maintenance equip- 
ment used for road mixing. For full details, write or call 


Copr. 1936, Standard Oil Co - 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 


Zoning and P lanning 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
ol New York 


(233 Broadway ) 


Curb Cuts 


New YorK.—Cameron v. Murdock. 
Supreme Court, Kings County, Reported 
in New York Law Journal, July 3, 1936, 
p. 40.—The petitioner Cameron obtained 
a permit to lower the curb on his property 
and construct a carriageway across the 
sidewalks for the purpose of using the 
premises for the parking of not more than 
five cars. The permit was issued subject 
to revocation at any time. It was estab- 
lished that Cameron was parking more 
than one hundred cars daily. The permit 
was revoked, and Cameron appealed to 
the Board of Standards and Appeals, 
which upheld the revocation. 

This Court upholds the action of the 
Board. Such a permit is merely a priv- 
ilege. which may be revoked for failure 
to comply with its terms, as was done in 
this case. 


Eprror’s Nore.—The case is useful as a statement 
of the nature of a permit to make a curb cut. 
lor the law on this subject, and that of outdoor 
parking, see the following New York cases in our 
Notes: 2675 Daley Avenue Inc. v. Fassie, in 
February, 1935; Monument Garage Corporation v. 
Levy, in April, 1935; City of Mount Vernon v. 
Travis Realty Corporation, in May, 1935; and 
People v. Wolfe, in March, 1936. 


Zoning Ordinance— 
Vested Interests 


OKLAHOMA.—Cromwell Franklin Oil 
Co. v. Oklahoma City, 14 Fed. Supp. 370 
(U. S. District Court, September 20, 
1930).—On October 15, one Horn, the 
owner of the tract in question, executed 
an oil and gas mining lease to the com- 
plainant company, under which he will 
lose his entire rights, to the value of 
$1.000,000, unless he begins drilling on 


or before October 15, 1930. At the time 
of the execution of the lease the tract 
was not within the limits of the city of 
Oklahoma City. On October 22, 1929, 
the city passed an ordinance extending 
the city limits so as to include this tract, 
among others, without the consent of the 
owners of the land. The inclusion of this 
tract within the city, under city ordinances 
in force, prevents the drilling of oil within 
the tract. The complainant therefore 
claims that he is deprived, by this or- 
dinance, of property without due process 
of law. 

The Court overrules this claim. The 
ordinance is an exercise of the police pow- 
er, and is not taking of property without 
compensation within the meaning of our 
Constitution. 


Evitor’s Nore.—For other illustrations of the 
principle see the Wisconsin case of Kend v. 
Crestwood Realty Co., in our Notes for May, 
1933, and the New York case of Headley v. City 
of Rochester, in our Notes for April, 1936, with 
the notes to these cases, 


Zoning Ordinances— 


Nuisances 

PENNSYLVANIA.—White v. Old York 
Road Country Club, 185 Atl. 316. (Su- 
preme Court, May 25, 1936.)—This is an 
action to enjoin the operation of a pro- 
posed gasoline filling station on the 
ground that it would be a nuisance. The 
zoning ordinance authorized this use in 
this district, and a permit for it had been 
issued. This fact was not, in the opinion 
of the Court. given due consideration by 
the Court below. Zoning ordinances and 
the action of the authorities under them, 
while not controlling in cases involving 
nuisances, must be given due weight in 


determining the questions involved. and 
in doubtful cases should have the great- 
est weight. Their chief significance lies 
in the fact that they are in the nature of 
expressions of municipal thought and 
opinion from those who may be classed 
as neighbors. In this case the ordinance: 
and the permit are tantamount to « Xpress 
approval by the people in the vicinity of 
the operation of the gas station. 


Epiror’s Nore This case is in accordance with 
the previous decisions on the subject; see the 
following cases in these Notes: The Massachusetts 
case of Marshall v. Holbrook, in December, 1931; 
the New York case of Bove v. Donner-Hanna Coke 
Corporation, in July, 1932; the Massachusetts case 
of Beane v. Porter and the New York case of 
Haber v. Paramount Ice Corporation, in January 
1933; the California case of Eaton v. Klimr in 
May. 1933; and the Pennsylvania case of Walker 

Delaware County Trust Co., in June, 1934 


Partial Ordinances 

Texas.—City of Texarkana v. Mabry, 
94S. W. 2d, 871 (Court of Civil Appeals, 
April 22, 1936.) —An ordinance of the city 
prohibited, for the period of ten years 
the construction, operation, or use of any 
building for a public garage or repair 
shop within an area comprising three city 
blocks. Mabry was the owner of property 
within this area, and was seeking to erect 
a gasoline and oil filling station on his 
property. In opposition, the city pleaded 
the ordinance. The Court decided 
against the city because the ordinance 
was not a comprehensive ordinance, and 
was therefore invalid. 


Eviror’s Nore.—It seems clear that a zoning 
regulation applying to only three city blocks would 
in most cases be arbitrary and unreasonable, and 
therefore void. For this reason the statutes au 
thorizing zoning require, almost universally, that 
the ordinance thus regulating a community shall 
be in accordance with a comprehensive plan 


How Best to Prevent Deterioration of Main 
Thoroughfares in Suburban Districts 


HE village of University Heights, 

Ohio, like many another suburban 
community, is struggling with the prob- 
lem of how best to provide for the intel- 
ligent zoning and architectural control 
of a heavily traveled highway in a resi- 
dential district. On this subject recent 
correspondence between Village Clerk W. 
\. Horky and Frank B. Williams, editor 
of Tae American City’s department of 
Zoning and Planning Notes, may be of 
general interest. Further comments and 
constructive suggestions from readers will 
be appreciated. 
INQUIRY FROM THE VILLAGE CLERK OF 

UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, OHIO 


We have a problem on the re-zoning of one of 
ur main thoroughfares, and we are of the opin 


See reply from the editor of Zoning and Planning Notes. 


ion that probably other municipalities have studied 
and maybe solved a condition such as confronts 
us. If you can give us information about some 
ether city that controls a neighborhood so that it 
does not become a detriment and depreciate values 
of surrounding property, we shall appreciate your 
help or suggestion. 

The problem is: We have had a zoning ordi- 
nance since 1922; we are a residential suburb 
of Cleveland Heights in the metropolitan area of 
Cleveland; we have had numerous requests, for as 
far back as ten years, to re-zone for business or 
apartment use one of our main thoroughfares 
which is the main entrance to our village from that 
end of town; some of this property is unre 
stricted by deed, and while the village is the third 
in building in Greater Cleveland, only a few single 
homes dot this main thoroughfare for a mile, be 
cause owners of lots along this artery are of the 
opinion that investing in a single- or two-famil 
house on this street is money wasted, and that 


apartments should be permitted and will be built 
some day. The streets parallel to this main thor- 
oughfare for a half-mile are almost entirely built 
up, and the residents are almost solidly against 
having apartments in this territory. Of course 
they fear the cheap box-like four- or six-family 
structure. 

We have at the present time a committee work- 
ing and studying the possibility of permitting 
building a high-class row of apartment or mul- 
tiple-family dwellings, and we wonder just how far 


we can go, as a municipality, to control the ar 
chitecture, etc., of such a venture We know we 
can control the setback lines, the height of build 


ings and the areas of lots, but do not know how 
we can control the other features that may hel; 
or mar the present good residential district or 
jacent streets 

To vour knowledge. where has such contr r 
r completed 
W. A. Horky, 


supervision been attemptes 


on page 119 
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AND Now KNOX VILLE - Like 
CINCINNATI, BILLINGS, PORTLAND, 


|  MIAMI—SEEKING SA 


turns to 


ENDIX 
Equipment 


Municipal automobile safety line testing, on 
Bendix Civic Safety Clinic, is accurate. Brakes 
are electrically tested separately, but simul- 
taneously (by pairs or by fours) each wheel 
through a full revolution. Out-of-roundness, 
and non-gripping spots show up. Wheels are 
checked. Steering gear is checked. Axles and 
frame, lights and mirror—even windshield 
wiper—are checked. A car a minute may be 
turned off the line, thoroughly inspected! Most 
car manufacturers employ Bendix equipment 
for final new-car inspection and adjustment. 
Progressive cities are swiftly joining the March 
of Safety with Bendix Civic Safety Clinic 
Equipment. Send the coupon TODAY. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


401 Bendix Drive, Dept. A-9, South Bend, Indiana 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
401 Bendix Drive, Dept. A-9, South Bend, Ind. | 


Send me at once full details about Civic Safety Clinic Equip- 
ment, prices, operating plan, etc. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Above: New Municipal 
Safety Test Line installed 
in the interest of SAFER 
STREETS by this pro- 


gressive safety-conscious 


Tennessee metropolis 


Right: Tests wheel align- 
ment, caster, camber, toe- 


in, entire steering geom- 


etry, precisely, quickly 


Above: Tests each brake separately —by full wheel rev- 


olution under electric power . . . shows total stopping | 
ability. . . shows up“out-of-round’’ drums. TESTS TRAC- 

TOR AND TRAILER TRAINS with utmost accuracy. 
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fess Why not remember to mention Tuz American City? 
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THE 


Reply from 


HERE are, as you know, two methods by 

which the public authorities may control the 

action of private owners with regard to their 
s called the police power—the power to regulate 
private property for the common good, without 
ompensation to the owners; the second is the 
property. The first of these is by the use of what 
power of eminent domain—the power to take pri- 
vate property or any interest in it, with compen- 
These powers are possessed by the state, 
it upon local govern 


sation, 
and may be conferred by 
ments. 

There is a similarity and a difference between 
these two powers. Both of them can be exercised 
only for the public good; both of them must be 
reasonably exercised. Obviously, however, a 
power to take property without compensation, to 
be reasonable, must be confined within narrower 
limits than if exercised with compensation, And 
in both cases the limit of power, as defined by 
law, is not entirely determined by logic. Public 
opinion is an important factor. 

Public opinion is slow in recognizing esthetic 
considerations, and consequently the courts, lag- 
ging somewhat behind public opinion, perhaps, 
have been slow in this respect also. 


If granted you by the state, there is no doubt 
of your right to take, with compensation, what is 
called an easement in the private land you seek to 
control, and thus lay down rules for the erection 


ERTAIN European countries seem 

to have had elementary zoning pro- 
visions early in the eighteenth century, 
but the first law which I have been able 
to discover, which was a use zoning law, 
was chapter 23 of the province laws of 
Massachusetts, 1692. It read: 


Sec. 1. That the selectmen of the towns of 
Boston, Salem and Charlestown respectively, or 
other market towns in the province, with two 
or more justices of the peace dwelling in the town, 
or two of the next justices in the county, shall at 
or before the last day of March, one thousand 
six hundred and ninety-three, assign some cer- 
tain places in each of said towns (where it may 
be least offensive) for the erecting or setting up 
of slaughter houses for the killing of all meat, 
still-houses, and houses for trying of tallow and 
currying of leather . . ., and shall cause an entry 
to be made in the town-book of what places 
shall be by them so assigned, and make known 
the same by posting it up in some publick places 
of the town; at which houses and places re 
spectively, and no other, all butchers and slaughter- 
men, distillers, chandlers and curriers shall exer- 
respective trades and 


cise and practice their 


mysteries. . . . 


That this was use zoning primarily for 
fire protection was made clear by an en- 
actment of 1696, which provided that 
“For the better prevention of desolation 
by fire, that may happen” from these 
uses, heavy penalties were imposed and 
the offending buildings were to be re- 
moved. 

Then, 1708, it was enacted 


That the dressing of leather, either with lime, 
allom, or oyl, and particularly the latter, is in- 
tended, comprehended, and so to be understood 
in the said act, under the denomination of cur- 
tiers, and is hereby declared a common nuisance, 
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the Editor of Zoning and Planning Notes 


to the Inquiry on Page 117 
of private buildings upon it, and if the State 
Legislature has not given you this right, you may 
ask for statutes conferring it upon you without 
fear that they can be challenged as unconstitu- 
tional. But this is not what you want. 

Local governments in this country have estab- 
lished authorities to compel the owners of private 
property, without compensation, to conform to 
certain standards laid by them when con 
structing buildings on their land. Notable among 
these are Santa Barbara, Calif., and Charleston, 
S.C. In both of these cities architectural boards 
were set up for the purpose. both of 
cities there is the belief that these boards have 
been of advantage to the city. It is my belief, 
however, that the rules of these boards could not 
in law be enforced against an unwilling property 
owner.* 


down 


In these 


Many people feel that reasonable esthetic regu 
lations should be possible under the police power, 
like reasonable regulations governing health, safety, 
and other phases of the general welfare. Pleasing 
appearance is, an health, a 
pleasure to intelligent people, and even is a source 
of profit. Often a private house, designed to be a 


we believe, aid to 


joy to the eye, will sell and rent better than a 
more expensive house not so designed. Shade 
* For an excellent argument in favor of the 


ordinance see the letter of James H 


Notes for February, 1932 


Charleston 
Allen in our 


The Evolution of Zoning in Massachusetts 


and forbidden under the pains and penalties of 


the said act mentioned. 


In 1710 more of the modern use prin 
ciples were embodied, and more than fire 
protection is obvious. The act read, in 
part: 


Whereas, in and by the act entitled, “An Act 


for common nusances arising by 


etc., 


prevention of 
still-houses, tallow-chan- 


” 


slaughter houses, 
dlers and curriers,”’ made and pass’d in the fourth 
year of the reign of their late majesties, King 
William and Queen Mary, it is enacted, : 
forasmuch by reason of growth and in- 
of the of the 


and places then so assigned are become incon- 


but as, 


crease said towns, several houses 
venient for the use intended, offensive, and by ill 


stenches tend to breed infection; and the said 
act directing to that time only for the assigning 
of for 
ward, 

Be it enacted, etc. 

That 
as it shall appear any house assigned or to be 
assigned to and for the exercising of either of 
the aforesaid trades 
nusance of 


proceeding from the same, or otherwise hurtfull 


places for those uses, and not looking 


when and so often, from time to time, 


or mysteries, to become a 


because offensive and ill stenches 
to the neighorhood, it shall and may be lawful, 
to and for the court of general sessions of the 
peace within the county, to cause inquiry to be 


made thereinto by a jury, and to suppress such 
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of homes, more pe 


trees add to the sale value 
by their beauty than by che comforts they « 
facts in the ex 


rhaps 
nter 
The law recognizes these ition 
it gives if the property is condemned; but it still 
remains true that 
basis for the exercise of the police power 


mpens 


esthetics alone is not a valid 


I believe that in time esthetic police regulation 
Massachu 


constitutional 


can legally be passed in this country 
as know, 
amendment for the fuller regulation of billboards 
That amendment has been sustained by the highest 
court in that and the its 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
other jurisdictions progress has been made against 
the billboard without constitutiona 
amendment. It long the that 
although esthetics alone will not justify the em 
ployment of the police power, esthetics may be 
that end. How little 


esthetic reasons is in 


setts, you has passed a 


state, case 18 on 


In 


obnoxious 


has been law 


incidentally to 
so-called practical aid to 
these days needed is indicated by the statement 
of of that 
reached a development of 


considered 


have 


the 


learned judges “we 
the 


police power where an esthetic 


one our 
point in 
purpose needs but 
little assistance from a practical one in order to 
withstand an attack upon constitutional grounds.”’t 
Soon, perhaps, it will need none at all 


FRANK B. WILLIAMs. 


+ Justice Anjell in People v. Sterling, 128 650; 


220 N. Y. Supp. 315 


fur 


nusance by prohibiting and restrainipg the 


ther use thereof for the exercise of either of the 


aforesaid trades or mysteries, under a fine not 


exceeding forty shillings per month . and by 


the said nusance to be removed or pre 


vented, or any other nusance to be inquired of in 


causing 


manner aforesaid 


In 1741 potters’ kilns ‘were added to 
the list. 

This law was mandatory, and its en- 
forcement was in the hands of the select- 
men and the justices of the peace. It 
was later placed in the hands of boards 
of health, very much broadened, and con- 
tinued mandatory until 1921, when it 
was made permissive, and is now chap- 
ter 111, section 143 of the General Laws. 
Although mandatory, the provisions were 
but little used. If they had been used, 
we would have had enormous advantages 
and the evolution of the provision would 
undoubtedly have given us full use zon- 
ing long ago. The original uses men- 
tioned were really only three, while there 
are now perhaps two hundred recognized 
noxious due to industrial develop- 
ment, 


uses, 


From “Zoning and Planning” by Edward T 
Hartman, as published in Bulletin No. 33, Febru 
ary. 1936. of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Planning Boards. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


EORGE E. BEAN, Assistant Civil 
Engineer, Milwaukee, Wis., was ap- 
pointed City Manager of Escanaba, 

Mich., on August 6, to succeed Theodore 
F. Kessler. 

J. R. Willis succeeded Z. Zenn Rogers 
as City Manager of Mangum, Okla., on 


September 

S. A. Youmans, a former councilman, 
has succeeded G. W. Coleman as City 
Manager of Tifton, Ga. Mr. Coleman 


recently resigned owing to ill health. 


CLARENCE E. Riwtey, Exec. Sec.. 
International City Managers’ Association 
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To facilitate municipal budget control, 
Burroughs offers a wealth of experience 
gained through years of activity on muni- 
cipal accounting problems, as well as new 
machines, features and applications which 
speed and simplify the work. 


® 


Detroit, Michigan 


checked below: 


Name_ 


Address 


for that 


RECORDS ARE UP-TO-DATE AND IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE WITH 
BURROUGHS BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Keeping within appropriations is an important problem which confronts 
those responsible for expenditures of municipalities, schools, hospitals and 
other public institutions. Recent modernization of municipal accounting has 
been due to an increasing demand for more accurate and detailed reports 
of expenditures. Intelligent budget planning requires accurate comparative 
detail of previous years’ expenditures. Current budget control demands 


daily knowledge of appropriation balances. 


Governmental Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Without obligation, send me complete information about the newest mechanical equipment for handling the accounting problems 
Tax Accounting [) Budgetary Control (] Fund Accounting [] Stores Records [] Payroll and Check Writing 1 


Purchase and Payment Records [] Revenue and Expense Distribution [] School Board Accounting [ 
Municipal Utility Accounting [J 


catalog, kindly mentior 
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The local Burroughs office is fully qualified 
to discuss these new developments with 
you, and to show you how other munici- 
palities are using them to advantage. For 
complete information, telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 


Institutional Accounting [J 


Title or Position____ 
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Accidents 

City held not liable for injury to boy 
who attempted to scale rock cliff in park 

Missouri Supreme Court: Bagby v. Kan- 
sas City, 92 S. W. 2d, 142). 

Father's notice to city of claim for in 
juries to minor son held not to sustain suit 
by father for his own benefit for loss of 
the child’s services (New York Supreme 


Court, Special Term, Dutchess County: 
Varcantonio v. City of Beacon, 288 N. Y. 
Supp. 455). 


Averments of pedestrian who fell into 
unguarded declivity at end of blind alley 
in nighttime held to show actionable neg- 
ligence on part of city (West Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals: Baker v. City of 
Wheeling, 185 S. E. 842). 

Borough held liable for injury to boy 
playing on road scraper left negligently 
parked on vacant lot (Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court: Reichvalder v. Borough of 
Taylor, 185 Atl. 270, affirming judgment 
of Superior Court, 181 Atl. 864). 


Bond Issues 


Borough held not entitled to secure an 
issue of refunding bonds by a mortgage 
covering watershed acquired after ac- 
quisition of a water plant subject to 
mortgages, although such bonds could be 
secured by a mortgage on the original 
plant (Pa. Supreme Court: Madden v. 
Borough of Mt. Union, 185 Atl. 275). 

Ordinance calling election to issue 
street improvement bonds held not in- 
validated because proposition had been 
defeated at previous election nor because 
it did not segregate amounts to be spent 
for widening, paving, etc., streets, alleys, 
etc., involved (Arkansas Supreme Court: 
Rhodes v. City of Stuttgart, 95 S. W. 2d, 
101). 


Boundaries 


Clerical error in defining city boun- 
daries in ordinance under which home 
rule charter was adopted held correctible 
by ordinance adopted by city board 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals: State v. 
City of Del Rio, 92 S. W. 2d, 287). 


Building Condemnation 


City held authorized to condemn and 
raze dangerous and dilapidated private 
buildings and enforce lien for expense. 
but not to delegate to official power to 


condemn (Tennessee Supreme Court: 
City of Nashville v. Weakley, 95 S. W. 
an on 

2d, 37 ). 


Business Regulations 


Ordinance fixing closing hours for open- 
air markets held unreasonable and void 
(New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division: Cowan v. City of Buffalo, 28% 
N. Y. Supp. 239). 


Conducted by 


The City’ Ss Legal Rights and Duties 


. H. STREET, 


Ye. 
ivil Service 

Policeman held entitled to salary from 
date of wrongful discharge on vacation 
by Court of Civil Service Commission or- 


der of discharge (Minnesota Supreme 
Court: Sjoberg v. City of Minneapolis, 
267 N. W. 374). 
Claims 

City attorney, though acting with 


mayor's approval, held powerless to com- 
promise damage claim against city with- 
out council’s authority, in absence of 
emergency (Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Jenkins v. City of Bowling Green, 88 S. 
W. 2. 692). 


( orporale C hanges 

The identity of a municipal corporation 
not being changed on its being raised 
from village to city status, the city could 
enforce a bank deposit surety bond nam- 
ing the municipality as a village (United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit: City of Oakwood, Ohio, v. Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., 81 Fed. 


2d, 717). 


Council Proceedings 
Councilman present but not expressly 
voting on motion held properly regarded 
as voting affirmatively (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals: Napier v. Gay, 94 S. W. 2d, 


Debt Limits 


Constitutional “debt” limit held to 
cover bonds authorized but remaining un- 


issued (Pennsylvania Supreme Court: 
Duane v. City of Philadelphia, 185 Atl. 
101). 

Depositaries 


Town held to have lost preference right 
against insolvent bank’s funds through au- 
theorizing purchase of tax warrants instead 
of the town’s bonds as contemplated 
when check issued (Alabama Supreme 
Court: Town of La Fayette v. Williams, 
168 So. 668). 


Elections 

Taxpayers held entitled to vote at elec- 
tion on incurring debt, under provision 
limiting voting to taxpayers, although 
they had not personally rendered their 
for taxation (Texas Court of 
Campbell v. Wright, 95 


property 
Civil Appeals: 
S. W. 2d, 149). 


Garbage Disposal 

Fifteen-year contract for sale of wet 
garbage upheld, excepting as to provision 
purporting to bind city to pass and en- 
force ordinances concerning accumulation 
of garbage (United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Fifth Circuit: Gardner v. Cit) 
cf Dallas, 81 Fed. 2d, 425) 


Attorney at Law 


City held liable 
joyment of nearby premises through nox 
escaping from municipal 


for impairment of en 


ious odors, ete., 
garbage dump in ravine (Oregon Su 
preme Court: Wilson v. City of Portland 
58 Pac. 2d, 257) 


Health \ leasures 


forbidding discharge of 
sewage into stream held valid and en 
forceable against state institution (New 
York Supreme Court, Special Term, Al 
bany County: Parsons v. Town of Smith 


town, 288 N. Y. Supp. 470). 


Ordinances 


Initiative Measures 


Village trustees held not required to 
call an election on a proposition for es 
tablishment of a light and power com- 
pany where taxpayers’ petition therefor 
was incomplete and indefinite (New York 


Supreme Court. Nassau County: Cosgrove 


v. Smith, 288 N. Y. Supp. 481). 
Licenses 
City could license and regulate elee- 


tric wiring, but ordinance held invalid for 
discrimination, indefiniteness, ete. (Ari- 


zona Supreme Court: City of Tucson v. 
Stewart, 40 Pac. 2d, 72). 
Graduated license taxes imposed on 


chain stores upheld (Oregon Supreme 
Court: Safeway Stores v. City of Port 
land, 42 Pac. 2d, 162). 


Municipal Utilities 


Statute empowering state commission 
to fix rates for water sold by municipali 
ties held impliedly repealed by statute 


giving municipalities power to fix own 
rates (Washington Supreme Court: State 


i. Department of Public Service of Wash- 
ington, 58 Pac. 2d, 350). 

City empowered to operate “street rail 
way held not entitled to operate bus line 
(Utah Supreme Court: Utah Rapid 
Transit Co. v. Ogden City, 58 Pac. 2d. 1). 


Special Assessments 


Statutory provision for joint asses- 
ments against property jointly owned 
held valid and applicable to land owned 
by tenants in common (Texas Commis 
sion of Appeals: Smith v. Shambaugh, 88 
S. W. 2d, 475). 


Under lowa statute, special assessment 
lien held extinguished by sale of property 
for general taxes (lowa Supreme Court: 


Fergason v. Aitken, 263 N. W. 850 


Water Supply 

City held not liable 
phoid death was caused by negligently, 
contaminated water supplied by city 
(Utah Supreme Court: Stoker v. Ogder 
City. 54 Pac. 2d. 849). 
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more efficient 


Running a city is big busi- 
ness. . . and for more than 
thirty years, big business 
has found it expedient and 
economical to handle the 
production of certain kinds 
of office and plant forms 
and bulletin duplicating 
by means of Multigraph. 


In the stress of emergen- 
cies, the convenience of a 
Multigraph, ready for ac- 
tive, high-speed duty, is of 
great value to city offi- 
cials in all departments... 
police, health, water, etc. 
The speedy circulation, in 
small or large quantities of 


THE AMERICAN Cliy 


T) TIMMT1? 


/ 4 


mT 


..-now ready with 
increased utility, 
improved quality, 
increased output, 
greater savings 


The new Class 300 Heavy-Duty Multigraph ... an office device . 
that produces forms up to 12! x13! inches on sheets up to 13x17 
inches, at the rate of 4,500 per hour. Shown here equipped with 
automatic suction paper feeder and mechanical paper jogger. 


important regulations and 

information among employees and citi- 
zens, saves time and conserves funds. 
MULTIGRAPH gets the job done .. . pro- 
duces what you want, when you want 
it, how you want it, as you need it. 


To keep pace with demands for greater 
economy and wider diversification in of- 
fice duplicating and forms production, a 
new, improved Multigraph of larger size 
and extended utility has been perfected 
for office use and is now ready. 


Wherever forms of any kind are used, 
the new Class 300 produces them easily, 


Mult 


wane 


quickly, efficiently ... in the user’s own 
office, by his own employees. And the 
quality of the work measures up to the 
high standards required by business. 


A new folder describing the new Class 

300 Multigraph and supplying infor- 

mation on its many uses will be sent 

on request. No obligation, of course. 

MULTIGRAPH DIVISION 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND OHIO 


igraph ...an essentiat’ 
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Water Purification 


Purification Control—By Edward S. 


Water 
Hopkins, Principal Sanitary Chemist, Bureau of 
Water Supply, Baltimore, Md. The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md., 1936. Second Edition. 


1X + 184 pp. $1.75 from Tue American City. 

This book has been written as a short non- 
technical guide in water purification plant control 
for practical use by those in active control of the 
smaller purification plants. In the Foreword Abel 
Wolman. State Sanitary Engineer, State Board 
of Health, Maryland, states of the book: “It is 
designed, in simplicity of language and arrange- 
ment, to meet the needs of the rank and file. 
It should lighten the load on many control agen- 
cies and should stimulate the already conscientious 
operator, whose task is so well done and so 
rarely given public recognition, to higher levels 
of performance.” Briefly, the book treats of 
coagulation, pH control, color removal, sedimenta- 
tion, filtration, care of filter beds, disinfection 
with chlorine and chloramines, superchlorination 
for taste and odor control, activated carbon. 
aeration, algae control, plant control data, and 
water softening, and has an Appendix of useful 
tables for the operator. 


Public Welfare 


Cash Relief —By Joanna Colcord, Director, Char- 
ity Organization Department, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Published by the Foundation, New York. 
1936. 263 pp. $1.50. 

The experience of nine cities—Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and San Francisco—in 
the giving of cash relief under local public agen- 
cies is here set forth, with an account of the 
reaction from the early policy of the “order sys- 

” for disbursing relief commodities, in its 
various forms. The attitude and experience of 
state relief administrations is also indicated. A 
comparison of costs of relief in cash and in kind 
is presented. It is quite frankly stated that the 
book has been written in the hope of encouraging 
the retention of cash relief as superior to com 
modity relief on every count. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Can Delinquency Be Measured?—By Sophia 
Moses Robison. Published for the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City by Columbia University 
Press, New York. 1936. xxvi + 277 pp. Tables. 
$3.00. 

This study explores the label delinquency, the 
extent of the problem, and the characteristics of 
the children labeled delinquent. It makes an en- 
tirely new approach to the subject, challenging 
the old conception of delinquency, challenging 
the theory of delinquency areas as the breeding 
places for crime and delinquency, and challenging 
the present statistical procedures in the quantita- 
tive approach to this social problem. Court statis- 
tics of delinquency are not very telling. Unofficial 
agencies have a comparable list. Official records 
are not even proport.onate, since racial character- 
istics and religious affiliations and many other 
factors greatly affect the proportions of juvenile 
delinquents in these groups who will become 
known to the courts and to institutions for the 
care of delinquents. These factors must be mea- 
sured before the counting is begun. Mrs. Robison 
has employed the true scientific method, analyzing 
the determinating qualitative factors and then 
presenting her tables with the proper qualifica- 
tions. 


Water Supply 


“The ‘Log-Difference’ Method of Estimating the 
Constants of the First Stage Bio-Chemical Oxygen 
Demand Curve,” by Gordon M. Fair, Gordon 
McKay Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Engineering, has been re- 
printed from the Sewage Works Journal of May, 
1936, as No. 184 (1935-36), Publications from the 
Graduate School of Engineering. 5 pp. 25c 
(Apply to the School, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Municipal and Civic P ublications 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Fire Prevention Week 


October 4-10 is Fire Prevention Week. Material 
to stimulate its proper observance may be secured 
from the Public Relations Department, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New York 
The annual Fire Prevention Number of Safeguard 
ing America Against Fire, published by the 
Board, gives a list of effective material which may 
be ordered. Prompt action will insure getting 
what is needed without incurring a last-minute 
rush. Also send to Federal Housing Administra 
tion, Washington, D. C., for leaflet FHA-701. 


Traffic 

Sense and Safety on the Road.—By Robbins 
Battell Stoeckel, Former Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Connecticut, and Research As- 
sociate in Transportation, Yale University; Mark 
Arthur May, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
and Director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University; and Richard Shelton Kirby, Associate 
Professor, School of Engineering, Yale University. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 1939. 
1X + 299 pp. Illustrated. $1.50 from Tue 
AMERICAN Ciry. 

There is something compelling about this con- 
veniently held, direct-dealing volume, analyzing 
the serious problem which drivers and pedestrians 
have always to meet, and the constantly varying 
situations which are involved in it; and approach- 
ing, through wide knowledge and experience, and 
a sense of personal and public responsibility, the 
solution of Sarery. It has been prepared for 
average citizens, of whatever age, and may be used 
as a school textbook and a readable reference 
manual. After presenting the complex and in- 
escapable problem, the authors show how high- 
ways are being constructed, lighted and equipped 
with safety devices and various other means of ac- 
cident prevention. The driver's fitness, personality, 
habits and training are discussed; the combina 
tion of drinking and driving is given full atten- 
tion; the rights of different classes of pedestrians, 
of horsemen and horse-drawn vehicles, bicyclists, 
and animals, are considered. Twenty simple 
rules for the safe and proper operation of a motor 
vehicle are stated and explained. The motor- 
vehicle traffic laws are clearly presented, with a 


discussion of the variations in different states, and 
the matter of liability. Accidents are analyzed 
as to causes, kinds, numbers and results. A 
seventeen-point safety program crystallizes the 


constructive and workable ideas which if followed 
wil lead to progress in accident prevention. 


Crime 


Preventing Crime — A Symposium. — Contribu- 
tions by 25 authors. Edited by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 1936. XI + 509 pp. $4.00 from 
THe AMERICAN CiTy. 

The title of this book is a shortening of its more 
accurate designation: “Promising Efforts to Prevent 
Delinquency and Criminality.” Its main purpose 
is to present the principles which underlie the 
programs described, and to show the variety of ap- 
proaches to the prevention of delinquency. The 
contributions are presented under six group 
headings: Coordinated Community Programs; 
School Programs; Police Programs; Intra-Mural 
Guidance Programs; Extra-Mural Guidance Pro- 
grams; Boys’ Clubs and Recreation Programs. 


Combustible Gases in Manholes 

The cooperative investigation dealing with the 
general hazards of combustible gases and vapors 
in manholes owned by the Edison Electric Il- 
luminating Co. and the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. in Boston, Mass., and sur- 
rounding territory, was continued during 1934. 
The Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, has recently published a “Report of In- 
vestigations,” No. 3305, on this subject. 14 pp 
(Apply to Bureau of Mines, Department of In 
terior, Washington, D. C.) 


Water Supply 


Standard Methods for the Examination of B 


ater 
and Sewage.—Eighth Edition. Published by the 
American Public Health Association, 50 BW. 50th 


St., New York. 1936. 
This is a joint 
Public Health 


IX + 309 pp. 
publication of the 
Association and the 
Water Works Association, issued also with th: 
cooperation of national societies and individual 
laboratories. The “Provisional Standard Methods 
of Sewage Analysis,” published in 1935 by a Com 
mittee of the Federation of Sewage Works Asso 
ciations (W. D. Hatfield, Chairman), have been 
included as standard, with the modification and 
editorial changes necessary for coordination with 
chemical procedures for water analysis. For the 
first time, the volume includes methods for the 
examination of sewages, effluents, industrial wastes, 
grossly polluted waters, sludges and muds, backed 
by the authority of the Association most directly 
concerned. The analytical methods required for 
the control of stationary boiler waters, as prepared 
by the Joint Committee on Boiler Feed Water 
Studies (S. T. Powell, Chairman), are included 
The confirmatory procedure in studies of the rela 
tive growth-supporting power of media for 


$2.50 
Amer wan 
American 


coli 


aerogenes group organisms in the bacteriological 
examination of water has been modified by the 
Committee to permit the use of liquid media 


Other revisions affect microscopic methods: the 
text on chlorine; the sections on turbidity, odor 
and chloride. New methods for boron, copper 
iodide, phosphate, potassium, silica and other 
materials have been added 

Changes in the order of procedures make th: 
book more readily usable in specific interests: the 
first part includes the methods most frequently 
used in the evaluation of sanitary quality; the 


second part contains the methods more applicable 
to determination of the mineral content An 
Appendix gives the Provisional Report of the Com 
mittee on Examination of Swimming Pool Waters 


Engineering 


The Professional Engineer.—By Esther Lucile 
Brown, Department of Statistics, Russell Sag 
Foundation. Published by the Foundation, Neu 
York. 1936. 86 pp. 75« 

This little volume illuminates the whole field 
of professional engineering, bringing out its five 
principal divisions—Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Chemical, Mining and Metallurgical—and showing 
the educational bases on which they rest, and the 


national associations which express leadership in 


the advancement of professional standards. The 
demand for the services of engineers is shown 
despite uncertainty of classification in statistics, 


to have grown rapidly until the depression brought 
demand almost to a standstill—a situation which 
has improved in the past two three 
Earnings of engineers in various classifications are 


or years 


given, and it is shown that a combination of tech 
nical skill and executive capacity is likely to in 
crease salaries. 
“DIL: 
I lain Americ an 
Uncommon Sense.—By David Cushman Coyle 
National Home Library Foundation,  ashington, 


D. C. 1936. 147 pp. 25 cents 

If the reader of liberal taste will turn to page 
81 of this issue of Tue American City and sample 
the hors d’oeuvre there served, the whetting of 


his appetite may result in his leaving 25 cents at 
his book store for a copy of “Uncommon Sense.” 
If so. he will sit down to a most stimulating and 
provocative mental meal. of it 
agree with him—but our guess is that he will find 
the little book as a whole so tasty and digestible 
that he will soon be lending or giving away cop 
ies for the delectation or provocation of his friends. 

“Uncommon Sense” is a discussion of economics 
and business and government, by the author of 
“Brass Tacks,” of which Mr. Coyle the 
title page of the new book: “Some people thought 
‘Brass Tacks’ was too technical, so I have written 
American.” The choice I leave the 


Some will dis- 


savs on 
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Good work 
aa Beaver Falls e 


oe Third Ave. . . . North of Ninth St. 
. . Beaver Falls, Pa. Old brick pav- 
Y ing resurfaced in 1922 with Trinidad 


Sheet Asphalt. 


This 14-year-old resurfacing job is a 


2 credit to Beaver Falls, Pa., adding to the 
‘ beauty of this city—reducing up-keep 
costs and adding to tourist good will. When the “Honest, Officer, I only had two 
*s Beaver Falls, like other progressive beers” drunk tries to see how many other 
communities, has found that Trinidad drivers he can scare off the highway—an 
Native Lake Asphalt makes —- Indian Motocyele will nab him before he 
' and rutty streets into smooth ighways doce any dinuage. 
—at minimum cost—giving a new road : 
at the price of an asphaltic top. Indian is doing a great job of preventing 
: It will pay you to investigate—send highway accidents. Find out how econom- 
us the coupon below TODAY. 
ical an Indian Motocycle Patrol really is. 


ie THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis PATROLLED HIGHWAYS ARE SAFER 


: TRINIDAD 


3 NATIVE LAKE 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY, AC-9 
b. 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me complete information on the products that I have checked. 


Name 
Street Address 


City State 


3 TRINIDAD NATIVE LAKE ASPHALT 
For Hot or Cold Mix Sheet Asphaltic Concrete Pavements. 
BARBER BRAND EMULSIFIED ASPHALTS 
Used Cold for Penetration, Pre-Mix Road Mix (Mixed in Place) 
and Surface Treatment Work. 


x BARBER BRAND LIQUID ASPHALTS 
For Cold Surface Treatment—for Hot Surface Treatment. 


: BARBER BRAND WINTER COLD PATCH 
a A Cut-Back Asphalt for Use in Patching and Maintenance Work 
in Cold Weather 


GENASCO CRACK FILLER 


For Maintenance of Concrete Roads. 
DEPT. AC-9 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


crete Roads. 


CURCRETE 
An Emulsified Asphalt for Curing Concrete Highways. 
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Water Supply 


Ground Water in South-Central Tennessee,” 
Charles V. Theis, is United States Geological 
survey Water-Supply Paper 677, 1936, prepared 
cooperation with the Tennessee Division of 
Geology. It describes the characteristics of the 
vund water in an area lying in the south half 
Tennessee, extending from the west front of 
Cumberland Plateau westward to the lower 
uurse of the Tennessee River and embracing 12 
punties. The geology of the region is sketched 
. a background for the ground-water data. The 
report contains 90 analyses of samples of ground 
water. The water derived from shale, chert, or 
<andstone is generally soft and low in mineral! 
natter; that from limestone is moderately hard, 
ilcium bicarbonate water A few soft, sodium 
bicarbonate waters are found. In many places in 


the area highly mineralized calcium sulfate or 
sodium chloride water is found. 
The occurrence of water, particularly in the 


reas underlain by limestone, is somewhat erratic. 
Household and stock supplies are usually ob- 
tained without difficulty, however, from springs, 
which are almost omnipresent, or from wells, gen 
erally less than 100 feet deep. Municipal supplies 
re obtained from impounded stream- 
or, more commonly, from 182 pp. 
Photographs, drawings, maps. 50c. (Apply to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C.) 


surtace 
springs 


1930-34," by John C. Hoyt, has 
United States Geological 


Paper 680. The nature 


“Droughts of 
been issued by the 
Survey as Water-Supply 
and extent of the droughts of 1930-34 are out 
lined, and they are compared with dry 
in terms of precipitation, run-off, ground water, 
evaporation, and transpiration. The effects of 
droughts on water supplies as affecting agricul- 
ture, domestic and industrial uses, health, power, 
navigation, recreation, and wild life are sketched, 


periods 


and the economic and relief elements are ex- 
plained. 106 pp. Many tables and graphs. 20c. 
(Apply to Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D. C.) 


“Strength and Elastic Properties of Cast Iron 
in Tension, Compression, Flexure, and Combined 
Tension and Flexure’”’ (as applied to water pipe) 
is the subject of Bulletin 127 of the Iowa Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, issued June 10, 1936. The 
authors are W. J. Schlick, Civil Engineer, and 
Bernard A. Moore, Research Assistant. 95 pp. 
Photographs, graphs, tables. (Apply to Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa.) 


Taxation 
The “Assessment Valuation and Tax List of 
Hoboken, N. J., for 1936” has been compiled by 
Ramon B. Harrison and Robert Rieser and pub- 
lished by C. Alfred Burhorn Company, realtors, 
of No. 1 Newark St., Hoboken. No other edi- 
tion of the Tax List has been published since 1932. 


For each piece of property listed in this new 
edition are given the following data: Street 
No.; Block No.; New Lot No.; Dimensions; Value 


of Land; Value of Improvements; Value of Chat- 
Total Valuation; Total Taxes; Name to 
Whom assessed (placed last as usually the last 
fact sought). In bringing the financial tables up 
to date, they have been cast upon the 1926 dollar. 
now accepted by leading economists as the norm 
for comparison purposes. 128 quarto pp. $7.50. 
(Apply te the publishers.) 


tels; 


Works Progress Administration 


The “Report on the Works Program” issued 
March 16, 1936, by the Division of Research, 
Statistics, and Records of the Works Progress 
Administration is a paper-covered book of 106 
quarto pages, with views, maps, charts and graphs 
It reviews developments leading to the employ- 
ment of more than 3,800,000 under the Works 
Program by March 1, 1936, and summarizes the 
expansion of the Program as a whole, the distri- 
bution of the available funds, the experiences of 
the participating agencies, and the provisions gov- 
erning the operation of the Program. Detailed sta- 
tisties are presented in tables. “Statutory and 
Technical Aspects of the Program” forms a 9-page 
Appendix. (Apply to the Works Progress Admin- 


istration, Washington, D. C.) 
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Planning 


Part IIl—New England—of the Nationa] Re- 
sources Committee report on Regional Planning 
was issued in July, 1936. It has been prepared 


by the New England Regional Planning Commis 
sion, in the hope of securing a basic regional plan 
which will include: a coordinated 
forms of transportation; plans for 
and development of interstate water resources and 
for better program for conser 
vation of wildlife and for the devel 
opment of facilities; and a program 
of legislation necessary to make effective the plans 
formulated. 101 quarto pp. Many photographs 
maps and graphs. Eleven immediate 
sary in securing the basic regional plan are stated 
by the Commission. In commenting on this re 
port, the National Resources Committee says: “The 
whole report of the New England Commission in 
dicates the strength and vigor of local feeling and 
the desire to do things for themselves rather than 
to depend upon Federal authority or Federal 
money.” (Apply to the National Resource- 
Committee, Washington, D. C.) 


system of all 
conservation 


land utilization; a 
forests and 
recreational 


neces 


steps 


The Westchester County Emergency Work Bu 
White Plains, N. Y., has issued a report of 
from June 1, 1934, to April 15, 1936 
title “The Westchester County 
Survey.” This presented to the 
the County Work 
the Advisory Committee on County Planning, of 
16 members, with Wayne D. Heydecker, Planning 
Consultant. The facts brought out by the Survey 


reau 
progress 
under the 
ung report was 


Commissioners of Bureau by 


ire presented under five heads: Physical; Eco 
nomic—Agriculture, Land Utilization, Industry, 
Wholesale and Retail Trade, Transit and Trans 
portation. Highway Traffic, Aviation, Gas, Ele« 
tricity; Social—Population Trends, Health, Recre 


ition, Crime and Juvenile Delinquency, Housing; 


Municipal—Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, Ref 


use Disposal; Finance—Land Use and Tax De 
linquency, Land Use and Debt, Tax Exemption 
57 photo offset pp. Many tables, maps, charts, 


fully illustrating each division of the 
(Apply to Westchester County Emergency 
Bureau, 738 Office Bldg., White 


N. Y.) 


graphs, 
study. 
Work 


Plains, 


County 


Government and Administration 


The Princeton Local Government 
ing conducted under the Committee chairmanship 
of Harold W. Dodds; John F. Sly is Secretary of 
the Committee, and the other members are Harley 
L. Lutz and William S. Carpenter. In_ building 
up popular understanding of the acute problems 


Survey is be- 


of local government in New Jersey in order to 
institute a program for practi il improvement, a 
series of Local Government Bulletins is being 
issued to answer public questions on existing 
political realities. Three of these are at hand: 


(1) “A Political Patchwork,” displaying the mis 
fits and maladjustments of the 1,128 self-governing 
units in “the patchwork quilt that Grandfather 
made for New Jersey”; (2) “Where the Tax 
Burden Falls’—‘It is clear that local and not 
state government is responsible for most of the 
tax load”; (3) “The Property Owner Pays the 
Bill”"—“The trend of delinquencies follows the 
trend of the tax burden.” In their keen analysis, 
their well-displayed text, their apt illustrative 
drawings, these are compelling documents. They 
are free to interested citizens as long as the issue 
lasts: The supply of No. 2 is exhausted. A Folder- 
Series is also being sent out by the Survey 

drawings, white on black, 11 in. x 16 in., folded 
three times for self-mailing; each with forceful 
text strikingly illustrated. (Apply to the Secre 
tary of the Princton Local Government 


Princeton, N. J.) 


Survey, 


The Governmental Research Association (850 
E. 58th St.. Chicago, Ill.) has published (1936) 
“A Directory of Organizations Engaged in Govern 


mental Research.” The three sections list: (One) 
local governmental research agencies—-less than 
state-wide in scope; (Two) agencies concerned 
with public administration in a single state; 


(Three) national governmental research agencies; 
the first two alphabetically by states, the third 
grouped according to field of activity—General, 
Education, Housing, Municipal Finance, Per 
sonnel, Planning, Public Health, Public Safety, 
Public Welfare, Public Works and Public Utilities. 
Recreation, Taxation and Public Expenditures. An 


alphabetical list of names of individuals repr: 
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sented 


27 photo offset pp. 
ernmental Research 


officially in the organizations is included 
$1.00. (Apply to the Gov 


Association.) 


Sewage 


The January 1, 1936, Bulletin of the Agricul 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas consists of 
“Laboratory Studies of Chemical Precipitation of 
“Sewage.” by Edgar Whedbee Sanitary 
Engineer, Dallas City Water Works, Dallas. Texas 


Senior 


and P. J. Alwin Zeller, Research Associate. Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station. It is published 
is Bulletin No. 44 of the Station. Studies « 


conducted on the 
= stated by F. | 


ing a period of one year were 


coagulation of Dallas sewage It 


Giesecke, Director of the Station, that the rv 
sults should be applicable to any other stron, 
sewage with a considerable proportion of indu 
trial wastes 77 pp > figs Free as ng a 
supply lasts. (Apply to Texas Engineering Exper 
ment Station, College Station, Texas.) 
one 
Taxation 

“The Effect of Tax Limitation Upon State a 
Lecal Governments in Colorado” is dealt witl 

i pamphlet of 73 pages issued in June, 1936, b 
Don C. Sowers, Director of the Bureau of Busin 
ind Government Research of the University 
Colorad The rigin and development of the 
limitation mo it are outlined, the specia 
cern of this t ng tl newer typ { 

ill tax limitation to reduce the tax burder 
general property and to shift it to other sour 
of wealth Arguments against the movement 
given The effects of tax limitation in Ind 
Michigan, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Wags! 
ington, and West Virginia are shown, and the 
effects of the proposed amendment in Colorad 
ire summarized Reasons why the plan is ur 
sound in principle are given, and alternatives 
tax limitation through the technique of real econ 
omy and real expenditure control are proposed 
Tables. (Apply to Bureau of Business and Gov 


ernment Research, University of Colorado, Boul 


der, Colo.) 


Government and Administration 


The Proposed Charter for the City of New York 
(filed with the City Clerk on August 17, 1936) 
and the Report of the New York City Charter 
Revision Commission, are presented in a paper 
bound volume of 235 quarto pages. The charter 
will be submitted to the electorate at the next 


election (Apply to New York City Charter Re 


visicn Commission, 63 Park Row, New York.) 
[raffic 
The Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Institute of Traffic Engineers, held at Louis 
ville, Ky., October 15-16, 1935, have been pub 


offset pages, wit! 


Besides commit 


lished in a volume of 116 photo 
views, maps, graphs and charts. 


tee reports, many topics are presented in paper 
by authorities in trafhe engineering. $2.50. (Ay 
ply to the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1 Park 


Ave.. New York.) 


Other Reports Received 


Annual Report, Retirement Board 
Annuity and Benefit Fund, 1935 


Cuicaco, Itt 
Policemen’s 
18 pp 


Concorp, N. H Annual Report, Board of Water 


Commissioners, 1935. 22 pp 
CONNECTICUT Annual Report, Public Health 


Council and the Commissioner of Health, year 
ended June 30, 1935. 54 pp 
Micn.—"“Deeroit’s Budgets for the Fig 
cal Years Ending 1929 to 1937.” By the Ds 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc 
1841 Second Boulevard. 8 pp 
Dusvoeur, lowa Annual Report, 
ment, year ending March 31, 
Muscatine, lowa.—-Annual Report 
ter and Light Trustees 
31, 1936. 20 pp 
PHILApeLruia, Pa 
Board of 
List of the 
1936-37. Published by the Bureau of 
tics, Department of Trade and Commerce 
(In both French and English.) 128 pp 
Scnenectapy, N. Y Annual Report, Bureau of 
Sewage Disposal, 1935. 15 pp 
Torepo, Oxn1o.—Survey on the Collection of Gar 
bage. By the Commission of Publicity ar 
Efficiency. July 15, 1936. 14 pp 


Water Depart 
1936. 60 pp 

Beard of Wa 
year ending March 
Annual Report, Philade!pt 

1935. 172 pp 
Municipal Corporations 
Statis 


ed 
7 
‘ 
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San Antonio Contracts for 1,000 original Carl Magee Meters 


San Antonio is one of those rare cities where the old world 
meets the new. Consequently is isn’t surprising that in the 
shadow of the historic Alamo you will soon find that modern 
answer to the parking problem — PARK-O-METERS. 1,000 of 
these attractive meters will soon be in active operation in San 


BULLETIN: Park-O-Meters are now in operation in Meadville, Pa. 


DUAL PARKING METER CO, 


Antonio’s business district . . controlling parking . 

helping business . . . increasing city revenue . . ” and 
promoting safety. More than ever people will want to visit this 
beautiful city where parking spaces are easy to find. Yout 
city, too, needs Park-O-Meters. Write for details — today 


Commerce Eaiieege Bldg. Carl C. Magee, President Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CALIFORNIA 
PARK BENCHES 


Shipped Complete 
or 

Bench Ends Only 
or 

We Furnish Molding Equipment for Producing Your Own 
Bench Ends Economically and Efficiently 

Iiiuetrated above is our No, 35 Bench, our latest design, an im- 

provement both structurally and artistically over previous designs. 


This model is admirably adapted to multiple duplication. Equipment 
nov uvailable for this model. 


Let us quote you prices—on the No. 35 Bench, on the Bench 
Ends only, or on the Molding Equipment. 


We grow a complete assortment of 
Northern-grown specimen 
Trees—Shrubs—Evergreens and 
other ornamentals 
for 
Park, Street, and Municipal plantings. 


Consultations and inquiries invited 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


ROMEO, MICHIGAN 


owls 
— 


D2. 
RLY NU UM RED? 


FALLS, 


FREE LITERATURE 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN RECEIVING 


* on any kind of municipal equipment or supplies? See pages 17, 
18 and 20 for a list of valuable booklets to be had for th 


e asking. 


Do you mention THe American Crty? Please do. 


| 
> 
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Conventions - - When and W here 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention « ity indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


SepremMpBer 7-12.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

Third World Power Conference. Executive Sec- 
retary, Joel D. Wolfsohn, Department of the Inte- 
rior Building, Washington, D. C. 

SepremBer 9-12.—Eacrtes Mere, Pa. (250) 

{merican Forestry Association. Annual meet- 
ing. (Hotel Lakeside.) Executive Secretary, Ovid 
Butler, 1727 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
SepreMBer 9-11.—Toronto, Onr. 

Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. Annual conference. 
(Royal York Hotel.) Executive Director, Carl H. 
Chatters, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, III. 
SepremMBer 10-11.—Lancaster, Pa. (250) 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Penn- 
sylvania. Annual convention. Secretary, Herman 
A. Early, City Hall, Harrisburg, Pa. 

SepremBer 13-18.—Cuicaco, Itt. (800) 

American Prison Association. Annual congress. 
(Stevens Hotel.) General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 
135 East 15th Street, New York. 

SepremMBer 14-17.—Santa Monica, Cauir. (1,000) 

League of California Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Richard Graves, 223 City 
Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

SepreMBeR 14-17.—Santa Monica, CALF. 

California Sewage Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Fred D. Bowlus, 202 Law 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sepremper 14-16.—Wasnincton, Pa. (350) 

Pennsylvania State Association of County Com- 
missioners. Annual convention. Secretary, Ray- 
mond Sawyer, Court House, Carlisle, Pa. 
Sepremper 14-15.—Wincuester, Va. (250) 

League of Virginia Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, Morton L. Waller- 
stein, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 
SepreMBER 16-17.—Panrts, Ky. 

The Kentucky Municipal League. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, Carl B. Wachs, 
Municipal Building, Lexington, Ky. 

SepremBer 16-18.—Muskecon, Micu. 

Michigan Municipal League. Annual meeting. 
Director, Harold D. Smith, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SeprempBer 17-19.—Danvitte, Int. (500) 

Illinois Municipal League. Annual convention. 
Secretary, A. D. McLarty, 500 East Capitol Ave- 
nue, Springfield, Ill. 

SeprrMBerR 21-23.—Denver, Coro. (80) 

American Country Life Association. Annual 
conference. (Cosmopolitan Hotel.) Executive Sec- 
retary, Benson Y. Landis, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

SepremBer 21-23.—Cincinnatt, Onto. (350) 

American Institute of Park Executives and the 
American Park Society. Annual convention. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, William H. Walker, 2234 Ingle- 
wood Place, South Bend, Ind. 

SepremBer 21-24.—Wuite SutpHur Sprincs, W. 
Va. (1,000) 

American Transit Association and Affiliated As- 
sociations. Annual convention. General Secretary, 
Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 
SepremBer 21-23.—Denver, Coro. (75) 

American Water Works Association — Rocky 
Mountain Section. Annual meeting. (Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer, B. V. Howe, 
437 State Office Building, Denver, Colo. 
SepremBer 21-24.—Kansas City, Mo. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Annual convention, Secretary, George Black, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Serremper 21-22.—Farco, N. Dax. (150) 

North Dekota Water and Sewage Works Con- 
ference. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. D. Hollis, Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Serremper 22-25.—New YorK City. (550) 

New England Water Works Association. Annual 

convention. (Pennsylvania Hotel.) Secretary, 


am J. Gifford, 613 Statler Building, Boston, 
Mass, 
Serremper 23-24.—Huron, S. Dax. 

South Dakota Water and Sewage Conference 


Secretary, W. W. Towne, State Sanitation Board, 
Pierre, S. Dak. 
SerrTemBer 24-25.—Manirowoc, Wis. 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Frederick MacMillin, 114 
North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 

Septemper 28-30.—Toronto, Onr. 

{merican Society of Municipal Engineers. In- 
ternational Association of Public Works Officials. 
Public Works Congress. Executive Director, Frank 
W. Herring, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Il. 
SepremMBer 28-Octoser 2.—INpIANAPOLIs, INp. 

(650) 

National Tax Association. Annual conference. 
Secretary, W. G. Query, South Carolina Tax Com- 
mission, Columbia, S. C. 

Ocroser 1-2.—Cotumsus, Onto. (110) 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, B. M. McDill, De- 
partment of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 

Octoser Mass. 

New England Sewage Works Association. An- 
nual meeting. (Hotel Wendell.) Secretary, F. 
W. Gilcreas, State Department of Health, New 
Scotland Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Ocrosper 3.—WeLLEsLey, Mass. 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. 
Annual conference. Secretary, Henry B. Alvord, 
316 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Ocroper 4-6.—AtTLantic City, N. J. (150) 

Institute of Traffic Engineers. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harold F. Hammond, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Ocroser 5-9.—Atiantic Crry, N. J. (6,000) 

National Safety Council. Annual Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition. Managing Director, W. H. 
Cameron, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
Ocroser 6-7.—WaukKesHA, Wis. 

American Water Works Association—W isconsin 
Section. Annual convention. (Hotel Avalon.) 
Secretary, L. S. Smith, City Hall, Madison, Wis. 
Ocroser 7-9.—NortH Pratte, Nepr. (500) 

League of Nebraska Municipalities. Annual 
meeting. (Palmer Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. E. Beals, 204 Brownell Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Octoper Wis. (300) 

Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association. Annual 
ea Secretary, R. H. McCarty, Kaukauna, 

is. 

Octoser 9-10.—Geneva, N. Y. (125) 

New York State Sewage Works Association. 
Fall meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. S. Bedell, 
State Department of Health, Albany, N. Y. 
Octoper 9-10.—Tyzer, Texas. (300) 

League of Texas Municipalities. Annual meet- 
ing. Executive Secretary, E. E. McAdams, 2220 
Guadalupe Street, Austin, Texas. 

Ocroser 12-15.—Fort Smitn, ArK. 

American Water Works Association—Southwest 
Section. Annual convention. (Hotel Goldman.) 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis A. Quigley, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Ocroper 12-15.—Forr SmitH, 

Arkansas Water and Sewage Works Conference. 
Annual conference. Secretary, Harrison Hale, Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

Octoser 13-17.—Pittsspurcn, Pa, 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Fall meet- 
ing. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


Octoser 14-16.—Arttantic City, N. J. 

Pennsylvania Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. (Haddon Hall.) Secretary, Dr. F. 
Herbert Snow, 327 Telegraph Building, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Ocrower 15-17.—Cuicaco, Itt. (100) 

American Municipal Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Executive Secretary, Clifford W. Ham, 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago, III. 


Ocrosper 15-16.—Saratoca Sprincs, N. Y. 
American Water Works Association—New York 

Section. Fall meeting. Secretary, R. K. Blan- 

chard, Care Neptune Meter Co., 50 East 42d 


Street, New York 


Ocroper lu 
The Public Ownership League of America 
(Abraham Lincoln Hotel.) Secretary, Carl D. 


Thompson, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Il. 
Ocroser 19-21.—Ricumonp, Va. (200) 

International City Managers’ Association An 
nual convention. Executive Director, Clarence E. 
Ridley, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Ocroser 19-20.—New Orteans, La. 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Tarvett, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
Ocroser 20-23.—New Orveans, La. 

American Public Health Association. Annual 
meeting. Executive Secretary, Dr. Reginald M. 
Atwater, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Octroser 21-23.—Waite Sutpnur Sprincs, W. Va. 

(250) 

4merican Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 
{fnnual convention. (Greenbrier Hotel.) Execu- 
tive Director, Charles F. Abbott, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Ocroser 21-24.—Cincinnati, Onto. (135) 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada. Annual assembly. Director, G. Lyle Bels- 
ley, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, III. 

Ocroser 22-23.—Littte Rock, Arx. (300) 

Arkansas Municipal League. Annual conven- 
tion. Acting Director, Spencer D. Albright, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Ocroper 23-24.—Attantic City, N. J. 

American Water Works Association—New Jer- 
sey Section. Joint meeting with New Jersey Pater 
Works Association and the South Jersey Associa- 
tion of Water Superintendents. Secretary of the 
Section, P. S. Wilson, 325 Washington Street, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Ocroser 26-28.—Kansas City, Mo. 

American Water Works Association—Missouri 
Valley Section. Annuai meeting, Secretary, Ear! 
L. Waterman, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 
Ocroser 26-28.—Torexa, Kans. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Ocroser N. C. 

American Water Works Association—North Car- 
olina Section. Annual convention. Acting Secre- 
tary, A. R. Hollett, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ocroser 29-31.—CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. 

American Water Works Association—Virginia 
Section. Annual conference. Sectetary, H. W. 
Snidow, 601 State Office Building, Richmond, Va. 
November 6-7.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

American Water Works Association—Minnesota 
Section. Annual meeting. (West Hotel.) Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Ronald M. Finch, 414 Flour Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Novemser 8-11.—Omana, Nesp. 

National Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, R. W. Nelson, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Novemser Onto. 

National Municipal League. Annual conference 
on government. Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 
East 34th Street, New York. 


NovemsBer 30-Decemper 4.—New York. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, C. E. Davies, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 


Decemper 7-10.—San Francisco, Cauir. (375) 
American Association of State Highway O ficials. 
4nnual convention. Executive Secretary, W. C. 
Markham, 1220 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
January 11, Weex or—New Orteans, La. 
American Road Builders’ Association. Conven- 
tion and Exhibit. Engineer-Director, Charles M. 
Upham, National Press Building, Washington, 
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In every well-organized county and municipal snow-removal program 
there is a very definite need for efficient, Gettelman, Heil “Quality-Built” 
blade and “V” type snow plows. . . . Gettelman plows have proved 
their dependability and efficiency. Why not let them help you solve 
your snow removal problem. Send for your free copy of bulletin HSP- 
100A. Address: 


THE HETIL co. 


3000 W. MONTANA STREET 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Branches and Distributors Everywhere 


HAZARD 
ARMORTITE 


| CABLE 
= - 


(Non-Metallic Armored) 


Hazard Armortite Cable is the ideal cable for bridge lighting. Its non- 
metallic armor of hard vulcanized tape affords ample protection against 
abrasion and other mechanical damage. Impregnated wrappings make 
this cable waterproof. Because lead and metal sheaths are thus un- 
necessary, Armortite is light in weight, easier to handle and cheaper to 
lay, and is operated without excessive sheath losses, of steel-armored 
cables. Our booklet “Armored Underground Cable” is interesting to 
all City Engineers. 


Sales Offices: 
Seattle Dale ALAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
Basten Division Of THE OKONITE COMPANY 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


The Industrial Water Sup- 
ply at Birmingham, Ala. 


A project known as Birmingham In- 
dustrial Water Supply, PWA Docket No. 
6857-R and WPA Project No. O.P. 65-61- 
2432, located in Jefferson and Blount 
Counties, Ala., consists of a 60-inch 
welded steel supply line running from an 
impounding reservoir near Inland, Ala., 
to a distribution reservoir and chlorinat- 
ing plant near Ketona, thence to the 
northern outskirts of the city of Birming- 
ham, from which point distribution lines 
in various sizes ranging from 54-inch 
diameter to 16-inch diameter will serve 
the industrial rear of Birmingham. 

All designs, specifications and super- 
vision of construction are furnished by 
the city of Birmingham through the En- 
gineering Commission, Birmingham In- 
dustrial Water Supply. The WPA is 
building the distribution lines, the distri- 
bution reservoir, the chlorinating plant, 
the supply line from the distribution res- 
ervoir to a point near Mt. Pinson, Ala.., 
and the road to the impounding dam. 
The WPA is also clearing the impound- 
ing reservoir and doing the preliminary 
excavation for the impounding dam. 

The impounding dam and the 60-inch 
welded steel supply line from the im- 
pounding reservoir to the end of the WPA 
work will be built under PWA regula- 
tions. The contract, involving 58,000 feet 
of 60-inch welded steel pipe, 6,200 feet 
of 54-inch welded steel pipe, 36,500 feet 
of 48-inch welded steel pipe, and 21,000 
feet of 42-inch welded steel pipe, was 
awarded to the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works and the Ingalls Iron Works, both 
of Birmingham. 

All field joints were made with Dresser 
couplings manufactured by the S. R. 
Dresser Manufacturing Co., Bradford, 
Pa., in accordance with the specifications, 
which called for flexible joints for the 
steel pipe. 


An Automatic Traffic- 
Line Marker 


A new spray-type, power-drive traffic- 
line marker, Model A 50, which is auto- 
matic, economical, compact, simple and 
sturdy, has been brought out by the Lewis 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. It 
weighs only 135 pounds and is powered 
with a 5<-hp Johnson gasoline engine. 
The wheels are Goodyear pneumatic 8 x 
200 equipped with ball bearings, making 
it possible to lay a curved line. The fan 
is a Sturtevant 9-inch pressure rotor giv- 
ing 3,500 rpm. The spray unit is an all- 
brass nozzle which is non-clogging, and 
the spray stops the instant the traffic 
marker stops. Tilting the marker back 
on the rear wheels also stops the spray, 


and intermittent lines can thus be laid. 
Any kind of paint, lacquer or emulsion 
can be used in the machine. 

The gear pump driven by the left- 
hand front wheel assures a uniform flow 
of paint to the nozzle. The paint con- 
tainer holds 5 gallons of paint. and the 
top may be quickly removed. The frame 
is of steel welded, and the handles are of 
tubular steel. 

The machine operates easily as the 
paint is drawn from the container by the 
gear pump and delivered to the nozzle, 
where the paint is sprayed into the blast 
of air from the fan. The whirling blast 
of air whips the paint into a mist and 
sprays it down with force onto the pave- 
ment, and a long-lasting traffic line is thus 
laid as rapidly as a man can walk. The 
average speed of the machine is 1 to 2 
miles an hour and the width of line av- 
erages from 3 to 8 inches. 

This Model A 50 spray type traffic 
marker can also be used to spray oil on 
alleys and streets to lay the dust. 


THE LEWIS MODEL A 50 AUTOMATIC 
TRAFFIC-LINE MARKER 


Practical and Economical 
House Numbers 


One of the outstanding characteristics 
of Premax Deluxe house numbers, made 
by the Premax Sales Division, Chisholm- 
Ryder Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., is 
their legibility. The brilliant, clean-cut 
figures contrasting with their black base 
are easily distinguishable even under the 
poorest light conditions. Used singly or 
in the special aluminum frames, they are 
particularly well suited for every house- 
numbering requirement. The: design of 


ALUMINUM FRAME IN WHICH DELUXE 
HOUSE NUMBERS CAN BE MOUNTED 


these numbers harmonizes with any kind 
of home or color of building, since the 
Deluxe number furnishes its own back- 
ground. 

This house number is a solid aluminum 
plaque with beveled edge and sunken fig 
ure. The figure is finished in rich satin 
silver on the aluminum itself, and the 
background is glossy black enamel baked 
to a glass-like hardness. Since the num- 
ber is made of solid aluminum, there is 
no possibility of breakage in handling 
nor is there any chance for rust or tar- 
nish in the weather in any climate. The 
numbers can be mounted individually, in 


either horizontal, vertical or stagger 
fashion, or in an aluminum frame or 
holder. They are uniform and regular 


in design, and because of their size fit 
exactly the spacing between bricks as 
well as being adaptable to any location 
on flat surfaces or irregular posts. 


Gar Wood Appoints 
New Distributors 


W. H. Hammond, Sales Manager of the 
Hoist and Bedy Division, Gar Wood In- 
dustries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., manufactur- 
ers of hydraulic hoists and steel dump 
bodies for truck chassis, has announced 
the recent appointment of the following 
distributors: Shaw Sales Co., Billings, 
Mont.; A. Fassnacht & Sons, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Baker Equipment Engineering 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Lone Star Equip 
ment Co., El Paso, Texas; Mississippi 
Truck Equipment Co., Inc., Jackson, 
Miss.; C. W. Rathbun Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Allison Steel Manufacturing 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Felt Auto Parts Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Union Iron 
Works, Spokane, Wash. 


Clay Products Secretary 


John D. Cook has been appointed Sec- 
retary of the Clay Products Association, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill., effective July 1, 1936, succeeding the 
late George C. D. Lenth, who died May 
il. Mr. Cook has been connected with 
the W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing 
Co. as Branch Manager for the past ten 
years. Prior to that time he was con- 
nected with the Mason City Brick & Tile 
Co., Mason City, lowa, as Sales Manager 
in charge of general contract work. 
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WALKS—STREETS. 


The Mud-Jack method saves the slab 
—corrects the subgrade—eliminates 
pedestrian hazards. Write for data 
to reduce maintenance expense. 


Suv? CURB—GUTTER 


Sunken Curb and Gutter 
Marked for Reconstruction b 
ut 


THE MUD-JACK METHOD 
corrected the settlement and 
caved the reconstruction costs 


KOEHRING COMPANY 


Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes Draglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. v MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


om USING THE LITTLEFORD TRAF-0 -SPRAY, 
= the Modern Trafiie Line Marker 


saves time and paint. At the same time, your road stripes will 
be neater, longer lasting, more uniform on any type of road 
using any highway paint, lacquer or emulsion. No hand 
retouching is necessary. 


to guide. The motor 

driven compressor t 
sprays the paint onto Road M king Eq ipm 

the road. Holds 5 ar u en 


gallons of paint. PTLEFORD BROS., 500 E. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 


‘QUINN 


PIPE FORMS 


MAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the job with 


A Very Complete Line 
of Nursery Stock 
Quinn Concrete Pipe Forms. Get 
complete information on prices and 


Includi i i 
ud ng native trees, shrubs, vines g F special construction features of 
and evergreens for formal and natural Quinn Forms. Give us size of job for 


estimate on your pipe form needs. 
planting of Parks, Private Estates, 
Roadsides etc HEAY YY BUT Y MEDIVAA DUTY 


Built for more years of service Mekes same sizes pipe as 

—sizes for any diameter pipe “Heavy Duty” but built to meet 

from 12 to 84 inches — any demand for lower cost equip- 

List and Quotations Furnished on Application length — tongue and groove or ment to produce uniform quality 
bell end. in smaller amounts. 


Forest Nursery Company, Inc. Also manufacturers “as concrete, Pipe machines for making pipe 


Me Minnville Tennessee 
QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS St. Boone. lowa 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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N. E. W. W. A. to Meet 
in New York City 


[he 1936 convention of the New Eng- 
land Water Works Association is to be 
held in New York City at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, September 22-25 inclu- 
sive, thus permitting many eastern water- 
works officials, engineers and operators 
who were unable to attend the American 
Water Works Association Convention in 
Los Angeles in June to attend a water- 
works convention at a convenient eastern 
point. The technical program will in- 
clude papers on the present and future 
water supply of New York City, the de- 
velopment of the ground water supply 
of Dayton, Ohio, and a symposium on the 
1936 floods in the Northeastern states. 

The program for the latter part of the 
convention includes a symposium on 
water purification, including new proc- 
esses of water purification and the im- 
proved operation of rapid sand filters, 
recent droughts in Great Britain, and an 
afternoon devoted to a special Superinten- 
dents’ Session and the usual Friday after- 
noon Superintendents’ Round Table. 

The technical program is in charge of 
E. Sherman Chase, Chairman. The en- 
tertainment committee, William B. Brush, 
Chairman, has announced the entertain- 
ment program, which will include an in- 
spection of the Cunard liner Queen Mary 
on Tuesday morning, luncheon at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Tuesday noon, and 
an informal reception and dance at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Tuesday evening. 
On Wednesday afternoon there will be a 
boat trip on the North and East Rivers, 
and in the evening a smoker at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

The Annual Golf Tournament will be 
held at the Tamarack Country Club on 
Thursday, September 24. On Thursday 
evening the dinner dance will be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. A_ special 
entertainment program will be provided 
for the ladies. 


Single-Stage Centrifugal 
Pumps 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has recently announced 
the new Type SS-B single-stage centrif- 
ugal pumps, mounted on substantial ped- 
estals and used with direct-connected or 
with Texrope V-belt drives. These pumps 
are bronze-fiitted and range in size from 
1% x 1% to 5 x 4 for heads up to 100 
feet and over, with many applications in 
many industries. 

The casing of these pumps is of cast 
iron bolted to the pedestal. It is 
rigid and compact, eliminating the use of 
a base plate except in a few of the larger 
sizes where a welded steel plate can be 
furnished. The runner is made of bronze 
of the enclosed single-suction type, hy- 
draulically balanced. The casing wear- 
ing rings are made of bronze and protect 
the casing and cover from wear, and are 
renewable. The shaft is made of heat- 
treated steel, and the shaft sleeve is cast 
of bronze and protects the shaft from the 
liquid being pumped. The waterseal 
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THE ALLIS-CHALMERS TYPE SSNB 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


valve is of bronze and regulates the 
amount of liquid entering the waterseal. 
Soft, square asbestos packing impreg- 
nated with oil and graphite is furnished 
with the pump. Two ball bearings sup- 
port the pump shaft, and a pump ped- 
estal furnishes support for the casing 
and also for the rotating parts. This type 
of pump can be furnished suitable for use 
in an inclined or a vertical position as 
well as horizontal. 


An Automatic Control for 
Elevated Tank Systems for 
One or More Pumps 


A single-pump control for elevated 
tank systems, known as the Type A Roto- 
Trol, has been brought out by the Water 
Level Controls Co., St. Paul, Minn. This 
new unit is a complete self-contained 
single-pump control for elevated tank sys- 
tems, which requires no auxiliary device 
to make it function properly and efficient- 
ly. It is installed in the pump house 
and operates from change in pressure on 
the pump discharge line. It is simple in 
operating principle and rugged in con- 
struction. It is not affected by pump 
surges caused by starting or stopping 
pumps, and it is easy to set for levels and 
operation. A thumbscrew adjustment is 
provided on the counterweight, and mi- 
crometer adjustments for the mercury 
switches on the disc. 

The entire mechanism is mounted on a 
steel chassis which may be removed from 
the cabinet by taking out four screws. 
The bearings are three in number, one 
hardened knife bearing and two grease 
packed ball bearings. The diaphragm is 
of the metallic bellows type enclosed in a 
heavy spun copper case. The cabinet is 
of steel with baked enamel finish and is 
provided with knockouts for 
conduit. All parts are rust- 
proof. 

The electric surge snubber 
is a patented electric timing 
device built into the Roto-Trol. 
It locks the pilot circuit of the 
starter in both open and closed 
positions until the surges have 
ceased. The length of timing 
is adjustable to meet extreme 
conditions. Any desired dif- 
ferential between the minimum 
and maximum differential ca- 
pacity of the Roto-Trol can be 
obtained, since the mercury 
switches are adjustable for 
angular positions and can be 
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easily set for the correct operating posi- 
tions. A micrometer setting is provided 
for fine adjustments of the switches. 

The disc of the Roto-Trol has a carry 
ing capacity of six mercury 
which allows this same instrument to be 
adapted to the control of additional 
pumps, or to operate alarms and signals. 

Literature on this single-pump control 
as well as the multi-pump control may 
be secured by writing the manufacturer. 


switches, 


Gamewell N loves Branch 


Office 


The Gamewell Co., Newton, Mass.. has 
announced the removal of its seuth- 
western branch office in Dallas, Texas, 
from the Burt Building, to 3209 Ross 
Avenue. Charles F. Maulen, who has 
been with Gamewell for more than 40 
years, will continue to be in charge of the 
territory, which includes Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


New Pacific Coast 
Manager 


The Kennedy Valve Manufacturing 
Co., Elmira, N. Y., has announced the 
appointment of Leonard E. Shaffer as Pa- 
cific Coast Manager. Mr. Shaffer will be 
in charge of the Kennedy San Francisco 
branch office. He will also continue to 
maintain his Los Angeles office, where he 
has been the Kennedy Southern Califor- 
nia representative for many years. 


A Visible Traffic Marker 


A visible yellow spot trafic marker that 
is efficient as to visibility, easy to install, 
economical and of proven durability, has 
been brought out by the Traffic Equip- 
ment Corporation, 557 West 42nd Street, 
New York. The spots are a brilliant yel- 
low 3% inches in diameter. They are 
easily applied and are fastened in place 
by an adhesive. Vis-I-Tec is not a metal, 
but a flexible material for use on asphalt 
surfaces only. Street acids do not affect 


these markers, and they are insoluble in 
water, oil or gasoline. 

Complete information on this yellow 
spot trafic marker, as well as Reflector- 
strip and other safety traffic markers and 
signs, may be secured by 
manufacturer direct. 


writing the 
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GIVES LONGER LIFE TO THIS | 


MODERN 


NON-CORROSIVE 
FABRIC TIES 
CANNOT RUST. 


HEAVY ZINC 


COATING 
HOT- DIPPED 
AFTER 
FABRICATION. | 


HEAT-TREATED 


COPPER-BEARING 


SPECIAL WIRE FOR 
ANALYSIS STEEL. HIGHER TENSILE 
MORE RUST- STRENGTH. 


RESISTANT. 


® TR. MRK. REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF 


@ You can't see metallurgy —but metallurgy is what makes the difference 
between tin-can stock and the keenest razor-blade steel. Modern metallurgy | 
adds many years to the life of Continental Chain-Link fence . . . Special- 
analysis copper-bearing (0.20 percent minimum) steel, inherently more 
rust-resistant .. . Wire heat-treated for tensile strength and elasticity . .. 
Heavy coating of hot-dipped zinc for still better life and appearance. 
Fabric ties of solid non-corrosive metal that defy rust permanently. 

At every point—posts, gates, fittings, etc.—Continental Chain-Link fence 
embodies modern metallurgy to bring you more years of service at lower | 
annual cost. 


CONTINENTAL 
FENCE 


LIFETIME PROPERTY PROTECTION 


Find out, without cost or obligation, how 


Continental's modern Chain-Link fence fits Get Analysis and 


your problems of protection for persons and 


property. Check as desired—Catalog and In- Estimate from Con- 


formation Manual — Analysis and esti- 


mate by fence engineers _.. Mail to Con- struction Engineers 


Obligation 


(Plants at Canton, Kok polis.) 
Also Valuable 

Manual on Prop- 

erty Protection 
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POISON IVY 


HARDY, stubborn—that’s poison ivy. But it 
isn’t hardy enough to stay alive when you get 
after it with Dolge Weed-Killer. This super- 
strength chemical gets the roots and runners, 
as well as stems and leaves, when you follow 
simple directions. Kills such rank, deep-rooted 
growth as Canada thistle, crab grass, Johnson 
grass, heavy Bermuda, wild honeysuckle, wild 
carrot. And, of course, it kills ordinary weeds. 
On drives, walks, gutters, tennis courts, running 
tracks, baseball infields, sand traps. Write for 
details and — 


Get the 1936 Ground Maintenance Manual— 
It’s yours absolutely free on request 


“THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY......... 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


MAIN OFFICE AN® LABORATORIES 
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The safety of your city 


| depends on fire alarm, 
police and traffic signals. 


You must have cables that can 
carry you through an emergency, 
a time when cable failure might 
add to confusion or disaster. 
That means not only protection 
from mechanical injury and 
careful installation to prevent 
malicious or accidental interfer- 
ence with service but permanent, 
high-grade, moisture-resisting in- 
sulation. 


You need Simplex-LATOX lead 
covered Cables, made to meet 
your special requirements. They 
will be a valuable addition to 
your fire and police protection. 
Complete information, including 
illustrations, comparisons, tests 
and specifications may be ob- 
tained by sending for booklet 


**Simplex-LATOX Lead Covered 
Cables.’’ 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 


79 Sidney St., Cambridge A, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ASSESSWENT MAP 
TOWN OF 


A TYPICAL LITHOPRINT 
ASSESSMENT MAP 


Assessment Maps 


The growing engineering complexities 
of our present cities, the sewer system, 
water system, gas system, steam system, 
paving problems, etc., make necessary 
several independent bureaus or depart- 
ments to properly carry on the engineering 
work of the city. Each of these depart- 
ments is dependent upon a map of the 
city as a means of recording its activities 
and as a basis upon which to work. The 
map problem is thus a vital problem of 
the city today, and uniform basic maps 
are necessary. 

The Lithoprint Company of New York, 
Inc., 41-43 Warren Street, New York, has 
during the past ten years developed the 
Lithoprint process of producing assess- 
ment maps and duplicate tracings from 
the City Engineer’s originals. This process 
is a simplifed form of lithography in 
which it is possible to reduce the high 
make-ready cost. Lithoprints very closely 
approximate lithography in appearance, 
though they sell at a price comparable 
to that of blueprints. 

The Lithoprint Company will be 
pleased to send recommendations and 
prices in connection with any kind of 
reproduction work. 


The Co-Ordiplex 
Controller 


During the past two years the Eagle 
Signal Corporation, of Moline, Lll., has 
placed on the market an exceedingly in- 
teresting addition to its line of Co-ordi- 
plex traffic signal controllers. This 
controller, like others of the Co-ordiplex 
line, is characterized by its quiet, smooth- 
ness and flexibility, and certain new and 
unique features. 

The Co-ordiplex controller is intended 
primarily for use as a local intersection 
controller in a flexible progressive system. 
A synchronous motor-driven master con- 
troller governs the time cycle of the sys- 
tem. A simple automatic speed-control 
device in each local Co-ordiplex controller 
causes the local controller to follow what- 
ever time cycle the master controller is 


set for. For example, if the system has 
previously been operating at a total time 
cycle of 60 seconds and the master con- 
troller has just been adjusted to provide 
a total cycle of 70 seconds, each local 
controller will quietly and automatically 
adjust its timing to the 70-second cycle. 
The change will take place without caus- 
ing signals to go appreciably out of step 
while the change is occurring, and will oc- 
cur so gradually that vehicle drivers will 
scarcely realize that any change is occur- 
ring. This means that traffic is not con- 
fused by changes in time cycle. 


If the voltage or temperature at any 
local intersection varies, the speed-control 
device in each local controller merely ad- 
justs the timing of the local controller to 
compensate for it. 

The device which accomplishes this ac- 
tion is a small reversible motor geared to 
the shading pole of the timing motor of the 
controller. If the local controller for any 
reason runs faster than the master con- 
troller, the reversible motor rotates the 
shading pole in the direction which slows 
down the timing motor. If the local con- 
troller runs behind the master controller, 
the shading pole is rotated in the other 
direction. All this is automatic and, if 
abnormal conditions prevent the action 
from taking place at one time, it takes 
place later when power conditions are re- 
stored to approximately normal condi- 
tions. 

Other systems which employ synchro- 
nous-motor-driven master controllers have 
seen service in the past, but they have 
involved the use of local intersection con- 
trollers which were equipped with gears 
that had to be shifted by means of a sole- 
noid. The solenoid has been controlled by 
impulses from the master controller. The 
gears were likely to jam from time to time 
when being shifted and, since the operator 
of the system was stationed at the master 
controller when making changes in time 
cycle, he had no way of knowing whether 
the gears in a given controller had shifted 
properly or not. Even temporary low 
voltage at the intersection can prevent the 
solenoid from shifting the gears, in which 
event the controller might continue op- 
erating for hours in a manner which 
would obstruct rather than aid the smooth 
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progressive movements of traffic. As 
pointed out above, the Co-ordiplex con- 
troller under such conditions would au- 
tomatically correct its timing. 

In addition to this new and interesting 
method of controlling the speed of vari- 
able-speed local controllers by means of 
a synchronous-motor-driven master con- 
troller, the new Co-ordiplex controller has 
other important but less unusual features. 
For example, the mechanism is supported 
on a conveniently arranged folding frame, 
so that it may be entirely withdrawn from 
the cabinet for inspection while running. 
The mechanism is “spring connected” to 
its external circuits, so that it may be 
taken out of service by merely lifting it 
from its supports and another mechanism 
substituted in its place. 

The controller can be used in a non- 
interconnected progressive system, by 
equipping it with a synchronous-motor- 
driven cycle unit which is similar to and 
may be exchanged for the variable-speed 
motor-driven cycle unit explained above, 
in case it is later desired to employ the 
controller in interconnected pro- 
gressive system. 

With minor modifications the controller 
may be used in practically any of the 
many earlier types of Eagle Co-ordiplex 
systems in use throughout the country. 

Special color cycles have always been 
a problem for both the control manufac- 
turer and the control user. The new Co- 
ordiplex controller in its most common 
form is equipped with eleven independent 
signal circuits and for any number of 
color changes up to and including nine 
per cycle. This means that such color 
cycles as are employed for three street 
intersections—pedestrian signals, ringing 
bells at traffic-change period, etc.—may 
easily be provided by the standard. con- 
troller. Of course, such features‘ as 
manual control, flashing night light, 
emergency fire signal, are readily’ pro- 
vided, as are special pedestrian signal 
indications. 


In Eagle Co-ordiplex controllers means 
have been found to provide all necessary 
functions and yet avoid noticeable impact 
between paris. This beyond question 
means much to the purchaser who must 
bear the expense of repairs. 


THE CO-ORDIPLEX CONTROLLER 
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watch this 


N the spring of 1935, Davenport formally 
opened this beautiful electric fountain in 
Vander Veer Park. During the day, 65 jets, 3 
sprays, and a central nozzle provide a series of 
seven different water effects. At night, an end- 
less variety of ever-changing colored lights plays 


on the water from below. So many are the pos- 


sible combinations that seldom is a color and 


water sequence duplicated during an evening. 


Equipment for both the water and the light ef- 
fects was furnished by General Electric. The 
water is circulated through the fountain by a 
motor-driven pump; variations are produced by 
electrically timed and electrically operated valves. 
Seven submerged floodlights with different-colored 
door glasses produce the lighting effects. These 
effects are varied, independently of changes in 


fountain each night 


water, by Novalux Thyratron control, which 
blends the colors to form the beautiful play of 
continuously changing pastel shades. 


An average of 800 persons a night have watched 
this fascinating display of color and water, even 
though the fountain is located in the residential 
district. Officials of Davenport have been more 
than pleased with the public enthusiasm. 


We suggest that officials of other cities see an elec- 
tric fountain in operation, or, if this is impractical, 
ask General Electric, Department 6A-201, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., for drawings and photographs. 
General Electric will be glad to help in the 
planning of such a fountain, and can furnish the 
equipment for all types, large or small, to fit any 
budget. 


500-190H 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mentien Tae Amertcan City 
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THE NEW BENDIX HEADLIGHT 
TESTER 


A New Headlamp Tester 


Recently announced by the Bendix 
Products Corporation, South Bend, Ind., 
is the Bendix-Feragen headlight tester 
for passenger cars as well as for trucks. 
The apparatus is a part of the Bendix- 
Feragen civic safety inspection equip- 
ment. 

This tester is of the screen and tunnel 
type, and even in a well-lighted room the 
screen will show a distinct pattern of the 
light at a distance of 25 feet, and adjust- 
able indicators are provided for aim, 
focus and alignment. 

The tester is portable and requires but 
a small space for its installation. The 
screen is counterbalanced and is raised 
and lowered through unique remote con- 
trol by the operator standing at the car 
25 feet from the screen. Operation is 
simple, and 60 cars an hour can easily 
be tested. 


Power Transmission 


with Multiple V-Belts 


The V-belt drive for air compressors 
and other machinery used by contractors 
has increased in popularity very rapidly 
through the last two or three years. In 
most cases, however, the V-belt requires 
a grooved pulley. Gates Vulco-Rope 
Drives made by the Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colo., can be used both with 
grooved pulleys and on flat pulleys to 
absorb and cushion shocks without 
passing them on, and give a maximum 
of insurance against damage from heavy 
surges due to electrical disturbances 
where they are transmitting power from 
an electric motor and they absorb the 
shocks of intermittent service on such 
equipment as air compressors with gas 
engine and belt drive. 

The feature of the Gates Vulco-Rope 
Drive is in its construction. When any 
V-belt bends, the top is under tension 
and becomes narrower. The bottom, under 
compression, widens. These stresses dis- 
tort a straight-sided V-belt into a shape 
that does not fit the sheave groove. Gates 
Vulco-Rope is built with a concave side 
so that there is no side bulge when the 
belt is bent. The full side-wall grip on 
the pulley is insured against slippage on 
sudden load increases. The patented 
concave side is used only on Gates Vulco 
Rope. 
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New Street Lighting 
Manager for Holophane 


Stuart R. Williams has recently been 
appointed Manager of the Street Lighting 
Department of the Holophane Co., Inc., 
New York City, with headquarters at the 
company’s works in Newark, Ohio. Mr. 
Williams brings to his new position a 
background of nearly fifteen years of ex- 
perience in the lighting industry. 

For several years Mr. Williams was 
identified with the Street Lighting Section 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. In his new position he will be 
responsible for the promotion and sale of 
Holophane refractors for street lighting. 
It is planned to materially expand the 
company’s activity in this direction, and 
his long experience should be of material 
help in developing this program. 


COCHRANE 
CORPORATION 


0. H. WOOLFORD, 


Cochrane Promotions 


() H. WOOLFORD, former Manager of 
* the Flow Meter Division of the 
Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been made Executive Officer of the 
General Sales Department. 

Chester H. Jones has been appointed 
to the Cochrane staff as Sales Director of 
the Specialties Division. 


ONE OF THE NEW WILLETT TRUCK-MOUNTED ONE-WAY SNOW-PLOWS 
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A. R. Ellis New PTL Head 


A. R. Ellis, who became associated 
with the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
as a laboratory technician in 1905 upon 
his graduation from Cornell University. 
has been made President of this nation- 
ally known testing and research organiza- 
tion. Mr. Ellis became Chief Engineer 
in 1910, Manager of the New York 
branch in 1917, Assistant General Man- 
ager and Director in 1921, and Vice- 
President in 1929. He is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, the American Society of Municipal 
Engineers, the American Concrete Insti- 
tute, and the American Welding Society. 


A New Line of 
Snow-Plows, Both 
V-Type and Blade 


A complete line of new models of speed 
snow-plows, including V-type and one-way 
blade plows interchangeable on the same 
mounting attachments, has been an- 
nounced by the Willett Manufacturing 
Corporation, Plymouth, Ind. They are 
hydraulically operated and made for 
trucks from 114 to 10 tons capacity. In- 
cluded in the line are reversible trip blade 
plows, and hydraulic-operated wings for 
installation on heavy-duty trucks that may 
be used independently of, or in conjunc- 
tion with, the heavy-duty speed plows. 
There are also full hydraulic tractor 
snow-plows. 

The light plows are available for opera- 
tion with a hand pump in the truck cab, 
or may be operated by a Willett electric 
hydraulic pump unit that operates off the 
truck battery. For the heavier plows 
and wings, operation is provided by means 
of a roller bearing continuous running 
oil pump with a power take-off operated 
from the truck transmission. The V-type 
and blade plows are built with specially 
curved moldboards to facilitate the re- 
moval of snow. Literature and complete 


data will be furnished on request, and 
some territory is still available to distribu- 
tors and dealers. 
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A Section of Tue American City 


Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Sodium Lighting for Highway, Bridge and Tunnel 


HERE they enter or leave Schenec- 

tady, N. Y., the Western Gateway 
bridge, and the Albany highway at the 
eastern end of the city, are lighted respec- 
tively with 67 and 31 sodium-vapor lamps. 
They were turned on during the city’s 
June 12-13 celebration of 50 years of elec- 
trical progress. Nearby, on the Balltown 
road, the first sodium lamps installed on 
an American highway were placed in ser- 
vice in 1933. 


The lamps on the Western Gateway 


WESTERN 


GATEWAY BRIDGE, SCHENECTADY, N. 


bridge are enclosed in ornamental lumi- 
naires. The 31 units on the 5-lane Al- 
bany-Schenectady highway replaced 15 
incandescent lamps, thus increasing the 
illumination from 60.000 to 300,000 
lumens. The 10,000-lumen lamps are 
staggered 150 feet apart along 0.88-mile 
of heavily traveled road. 


Through a Park 


Sixty-eight 10.000-lumen sodium lights 
will illuminate almost two miles of the 


Y., WITH 67 


Oakland Avenue’ Express Highway 
through Forest Park in St. Louis by 
September. The lamp standards will be 
staggered 164 feet apart along the road 
with the 
feet above the pavement. 
will be added when the 
completed. 


To Light a Tunnel 
Twenty 10,000-lumen sodium luminaires 
will continuously illuminate the 800-foot 
Tooth Rock tunnel of the Columbia River 


luminaires mounted 25 
Forty-five units 
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Westinghouse now offers a pendant luminaire of 
entirely new design... with a combination of 
new features providing more light, less mainte- 
nance, greater flexibility and durability than 
have ever before been offered in a unit of com- 
parable low price. 

With REFLECTOLUX more light is incident 
on the street for equivalent lamp sizes than with 
other units. And a new concealed light source 
feature practically eliminates blinding 
glare. 

Another outstanding feature is flexi- 
bility. The same canopy can be used for 
interchanging medium, mogul and series 


sockets. Also, the unit can be changed to 


Striking new Pendant Luminaire 


with new features... new efficiency . 


Ornamental Reflectolux 


THE 


. new low cost 


produce symmetric or asymmetric distribution 
without sacrifice of efficiency through special in- 
ternal deflectors of new design. Moreover... it 
can be transformed from a plain luminaire to 
an ornamental one through addition of an orna- 
mental shell. 

All reflecting surfaces are of Alzak finished 
aluminum for greater efficiency, lower mainte- 
nance. The unit is weatherproof... dust-tight 

. light in weight ...and the reflector 
and globe are removed without handling 
the glassware separately. 

Get details today. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, Lighting 
Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 
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Highway near Bonneville Dam, Oregon. for the change from bright daylight to eral Electric Co. Over 900 lamps will be 
Chey will be supplemented by 1,500- and the tunnel’s main illumination. The in- used on this largest sodium lighting in 
|,000-watt incandescent lamps near the candescent lamps are spaced at 10- and stallation in the world. 


tunnel entrances during the daytime. 20-foot intervals for the first 100 feet of 


Passenger vehicles and other high-speed 


Photo-electric tube equipment will turn the tunnel, producing a high level of traffic will move on the upper deck of 


n and off the incandescent lamps. 


illumination, and gradually tapering down the bridge under 6,730,000 lumens of 


This will be the first large tunnel in to the normal level within. The sodium golden light from 673 luminaires; th 
the United States to be lighted by sodium lamps will be spaced at 40-foot intervals lower deck. to be used by trucks and low 


units, and also the first to use supple- and staggered through the tunnel. 


er-speed traffic, will be lighted by 251 


mentary portal lighting of this type. The first shipment of sodium lumin- units giving 2,510,000 lumens. The il- 
Sodium lamps are being used for their aires to be strung along 15 miles of lumination from the new units will lend 
high efficiency and low cost of operation. roadways for the double-deck spans, the a spectacular touch to the night-time ap 


Nine incandescent lamps over the right- tunnel, and_ the 


approaches of the San pearance of the bridge, as well as provide 


hand driving lane of each end of Tooth Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge has been comfort and safety for motor-vehick 


Rock tunnel prepare the motorist’s eyes made from the 


Lynn plant of the Gen- drivers. 


A Fountain at the Great Lakes Exposition 


By H. E. LIPPMAN 


Lighting Division, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


T= central feature in the Exposition gallons per minute is obtained. 


first time, is an arrangement of wind 


Horticultural Garden is a fountain, At night the fountain is illuminated by shields to prevent water spray from blow 
situated near the center of the tract divid- eight Aqualux floodlights submerged in ing from the basin into the adjacent foot 
ing the formally-planned section of the the basin, there being two 1,000-watt paths. An ornamental metal column is 
garden from that devoted to a number of units in amber and red and two 1,500-watt mounted in the center of the basin, from 
individual plots. The fountain is of sim- units in green and blue. These operate which extend to the edge of the basin 
ple design, consisting of a 35-foot square in a two-minute cycle of eight color com- four equally spaced shields of heavy 


pool with concave curved corners, in the  binations. 
center of which is a stepped octagonal 


tapestry plate glass 10 feet high, sur 


The overflow of water runs in a glisten- mounted by four narrower auxiliary 


concrete basin with an inside diameter ing sheet over the steps of the basin into shields 5 feet high. The shields ar 
slightly over 8 feet, in which the water the large pool, from which it is recircu- located so as to enclose one of the four 
displays and lights are mounted. The lated by a 5-horsepower motor-driven cylindrical water displays in each quarter 
water displays consist of five different centrifugal pump in a semi-underground sector, and so that one of the shields is 
effects: (1) a main center jet 35 feet vault near the fountain. In the vault are parallel to the longitudinal axis of the 
high; (2) a group of four 2-foot diam- also the solenoid water-valves, gate-valves Garden. In this way, only the transverse 
eter cylindrical forms rising to a height of to regulate the height of the displays, panel is visible from the vantage view- 
10 feet and a similar center cylinder ris- motor-driven flashers to operate the cycles point at the end of the Garden, while all 
ing 15 feet; (3) a jet 15 feet high in of water and lighting effects, and the con- the water displays are seen in their true 
the center of each of the four cylinders; trol panel. The latter is equipped with form. In addition to effectively prevent- 


and (4) an 8-foot diameter dome con- Nofuze circuit 


breakers for the pump ing distortion of the displays and blow- 


verging at a height of 8 feet. Each of motor and lights, a switch to stop the ing of water spray by the wind, the glass 
the four displays is supplied by a sep- water cycle if a stationary display is de- panels are very pleasing in appearance 
arate pipe line and electrically-operated sired for a period, and a switch to shut during both day and night, sparkling as 
water valve, operating through a three- off the main center jet entirely—during the films of water glide down the sur- 


minute cycle of six different combinations high winds. 
of water displays. At the maximum 


faces and pick up the daylight or, at 


A unique feature of the fountain design, night, the colored light from the flood- 


point in the cycle, a circulation of 200 believed to have been used here for the _ lights. 


FLOODLIGHTED APPROACH TO FOUNTAIN 


AT GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Organized to assist municipalities 

and public groups in utility valu- 

ations, rates, franchises, account- 
a ing, and surveys 
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Director 
ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. Waterweeds Removed Chester, Campbell, Davis & abadgf Sts and 
< onoulting Engineers easily and effectively from any Bankson TH 
B. A ght lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., The Chester Engineers Consulting Engineers 
for Water Supply, Parks, ete. Water Supply and Purification, Port Development—Bridges—Wa- 
Ind trial Waste and Refuse Write for particulars. Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, ter Supply—Drainage—Sewerage— 
Disposa Power Development and Applica- Fire Prevention 
Investign sations Reports ASCHERT BROS. tions, Valuations and Rates. 21 Beacon St. Boston 
946 Gouth Fifteenth Street Box 155 La Canada, Calif. 189 Seventh St., Pittsburgh, Ps. 
lelphia, Penna. 


Avorn, Burpicxk & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Marwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works Sewage Disposal 


Water Purification Drainage 
Flood Relief Appraisals 
Sewerage Power Generation 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Engineer-Constructors 
Ambursen Dams 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 
Alexander Building, San Francisco 


INC, 


The American Public 
Utilties Bureau 


JOHN BAUER, PhD., Director 
280 Broadway New York City 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
11 Park Place New York City 
Water Supply Public Utility and In- 
Sewerage dustrial valuations 
Sewage Disposal and Rates 

Power 


Chicago Testing Laboratory 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 


Incorporated ENGINEERS, INC. 
affiliated Chicago Paving Lab., Ino. Consulting Engineers 
Hugh W. Skidmore Gene Abson William T. Field = Arthur H. Emerson 
MATERIALS — PROCESSES Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
STRUCTURES : Supply and Purification, Investigations, 
Consultation, Inspection, Testing, Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 
Design, Research, Investigation Laboratory 
536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago Flower Bido., Witertown, N. Y | 


Barstow & LeFeber, Inc. 
Sanitary Engineers 

E. D. Barstow Alfred LeFeber 

Specializing in Water Supply, 

Sewerage and Drainage Works 
Sanitary Laboratory 

31 N. Summit 6&t., Akron, Ohio 


609 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, WN. J. 


Inspections and Tests of Mate- 
rials, Reports, Appraisals, De- 
signs, Specifications. 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
—Inspections — Reports—Specifica- 
tions—Physical and Chemical Tests 
—Design and Control of Asphalt 

and Concrete Mixtures. 
822 E. 42nd St. 321 Daniel Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. Jackson, Miss. 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, HBlec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 
uations, Special Investigations 
and Reports. 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 


Water Supply — Sewerage — Flood 
Control and Drainage—Bridges— 
Ornamental Street Lighting—Pav- 
ing—Light and Power Plants. Ap- 
praisals. 

Bldg. 


Engineering Chicago 


FULLER AND EVERETT 


Civil, Hydraulic and 
Sanitary Engineers 


W. B. Fuller ©. M. Bverett 
WATER SUPPLY and 
B. 40th St. New York 


MUNICIPAL INOINERATORS 
and PLANTS 
Amster-Morton Co. 


Industrial 
Engineers and Contractors 


Pulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THe 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewerage, Lighting, Ap- 

praisals, Rate Investigations. 

Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 710 Transportation Bidg. 
Albany, N. Y., Home Savings Bank Bidg. 


JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 
Municipal Development Engineers 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING 
ZONING 


Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivisions, Housing 
Wrigley N. Michigan’ Ave. 


FULLER & McCLINTOCK 
ngineers 


F.G. Cunningham C. A. Emerson, Jr. 


Manahan Ernest W Whitlock 
H. K. Gatley 

Sewage Treatment, Waterworks, 

Purification, Drainage, Waste Disposal, 


aluations. 
11 Park eee” New York 


Elmer G. 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


d Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water Sewerage, Paving, Roads, 
Appraisals Testimony, Reports. 
New England Bldg. City Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 


Steam ar 


JAMES M. CAIRD 


CHEMIST RACTERIOLOGIST 
rice anp LasoraTory 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


ELECTRICAL TESTING 


LABORATORIES 
Electrical, Photometrical and 
Mechanical and Chemical Tests. 


Factory Inspections of Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies. 
80th St. and East End Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


George B. 


w.L. A. Burger 
F. W. Jones F. C. Tolles 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and Purification 


Treatment of Industrial Wastes. 
Cleveland, Leader Building | 


LANSING 


Air Mapping Since 1922 


Air Maps Aerial Surveys in Three Dimensions for Air Maps 
ineers—Architects—Fi i Ss 

to le to 10e 

per Acre  Federal—State—County—City Depts.—Large Corporations per Acre 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 


Send for Booklet—*“Air Maps and How to Use Them"—Submit Projects for Prices 


Mortimer M. Gibbons 


Sanitary Chemist 


Chemical and Bacteriological 
Analyses of Water, Sewage and 
Industrial Wastes, Supervision 
of Water and Sewage Treatment 
Plants. 
961 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Investigations 


Beaton Harbor, Mich. 


APPRAISALS—GENERAL 
and Reports 


Garfield, N. J. 


on Assessment 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO evaluations in Progress 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
Maplewood, N. J. 


REVALUATIONS 


Procedure 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Hydraulic & Sanitary 


Reports, Deigns, Supervision, 
Water Supply, Wate 
rification, Sewage Treatment, Refuse 
Disposal 


Chicago, tl. 6 N. Michigan Avenue 


Water Waste Surveys 


52 Church Street 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 


Penstock Gaugings 


Water Distribution Studies 


New York 


“Turn over a new leaf" 


every now and then, but don’t 


turn over leaves so fast that 
you miss seeing pages 17, 18 
and 20! 
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